n 


Preferred  for  buying  information 


Sundays,  weekdays,  in  the  park,  in  the  une  get  is  the  $70,000,000  in  advertis- 

home,  nothing  sells  Chicago  like  the  ing  placed  in  the  Tribune  last  year — 

Tribune.  Survey  after  survey  shows  ad-  over  $48,000,000  more  than  appeared 

vertisements  in  the  Tribune  are  pre-  in  the  next  Chicago  newspaper.  This 

ferred  for  buying  information  over  those  huge  market  can  consume  all  or  an 

appearing  in  other  Chicago  newspap>er8  important  part  of  your  total  produc- 

— usually  by  margins  of  3  to  1  and  4  tion.  The  facts  on  which  you  can  base 

to  1.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  men  your  plans  to  get  greater  volume  now 

and  women  read  the  Tribune  than  read  and  build  for  expanding  sales  in  step 

any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  One  with  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  Chicago 

dimension  of  the  greater  preference  and  market  will  be  furnished  by  a  Tribune 

response  which  advertisers  in  the  Trib-  representative.  Why  not  ask  him  to  call. 

(Siiimgo  OTxilmiic 

TMt  WOlklO'S  CKtATEST  NCWSfArtK 

Chlcafo  11  New  York  City  17  Detroit  26  Sen  Frencitco  4  Lot  Angelei  S  Mexico  City  London,  S.W.  1 

E.  0.  Cwboy  R.  C.  Mnt  W  E  Balts  FitapatricK  Associatas  Fitspatrjck  Associates  Enriquez  Sinwni  Mortimer  Bryans 

1114  Tribune  Tower  220  L42n<)SI.  1306  Pennbscot  Bld(.  I6S  Montiomery  SL  3460  Wilsbire  Blvd.  Perea  y  Cia,  $.A.  3 AS  Warwick  House  $L 

222-3ni  Murray  Hill  2-3033  WOodward  2-M22  GArlield  l-»46  OUnkirk  S-3SS7  Emparan  No  17  Trafaliat  2412-2 


$1,023,952,000 
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The  news  is  out  and  the 
news  is  great . . .  Metropol¬ 
itan  San  Jose  is  a  BIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  Market 
...31st  in  the  nation  in 
1961!  The  jump  from  44th 
to  31st  place  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  just  five 
years  (retail  sales  in  1956 
were  $634,808,000).  Cou¬ 
pled  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  2nd  in  the  United  States 
in  average  income,  2nd  in 
percentage  of  $7,000  to 
$9,999  incomes  and  2nd  in 
percentage  of  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over,  (source: 
Internal  Revenue  &rvice) 
here  is  a  market  that  offers 


METROPOLITAN 


SAN  JOSE 
IS  THE 

NATION’S  NEWEST 
BILLION  DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


CiMillInliii 
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tMMiaSllM 

tMI  M 
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Food 

3Mi 

3163,144,000 

38th 

$252381,808 

Eotaft  Drink  Placos 

4Wi 

42,72LOOO 

snu 

713823M 

GmwiI  MdSN. 

59th 

61,001,000 

34di 

147321380 
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43rd 

44,912,000 

32nd 

82343,808 

Fwa.-Hoaso.4ppl. 

33rd 

44,306,000 

28th 

58,428,800 

Autenotivo 

SZnd 

98,963,000 

33rd 

157,488,000 

6»Statio« 

31tt 

51,636,000 

28th 

83,811,808 

Lwni)or-Bk[|.-Hdwro. 

36th 

45,246,000 

24th 

73318308 

Orugi 

41st 

21354,000 

33id 

37,785308 

you  vital  profit  potential. 
Although  it  is  part  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
the  nation’s  5th  market,  it 
is  now  a  Billion  Dollar 
Market  in  its  own  right. 
It  can’t  be  covered  ade¬ 
quately  by  any  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  because 
the  one  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  San  Jose 
reaches  only  12.6%  of  the 
families.  To  get  your  share 
of  the  increased  buying 
power  in  this  “Growingest 
Market  in  the  West”  you 
need  the  MERCURY  & 
NEWS  and  you  need  only 
the  MERCURY  &  NEWS. 


...AND  IT’S  COVERED 
ONLY  BY  THE 

MERCURY 

&NEWS 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
. . .  the  Growins-est 
Market  In  the  West 


Publisher’s  ABC  Statement 
6  Months  Ending  Mar.  31,  1962 


Mercury  &  News  Daily  132,930 
Mercury-News  Sunday  124,000 


Represented  Nationtlly  by  RIIIER  IIWIS,  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The 


Baltimore  American 


JUNE 


The  Evening  News 


The 

Baltimore  Daily  News 


The 

Baltimore  Evening  News 


The  Baltimore  News 
&  Evening  Star 


The  Baltimore  News 


The 

Baltimore  News  &  Baltimore  Post 


The 

Baltimore  News-Post  &  Sunday  American 


Since  our  beginning  in  1773,  we  have  made  a  few  mast-head  changes. 
Turning  a  good  name  into  a  great  one  took  time,  dedication,  effort  and 
more  dedication.  We  didn’t  inherit  the  name — we  made  it!  It  was  born 
and  it  grew.  |  Up  until  our  time,  there  had  been  many  attempts  to 
establish  an  evening  paper  in  Baltimore,  but  they  met  with  no  marked 
success.  Ours,  however,  was  successful  from  the  outstart.  B  We  grew 
from  name  to  name,  address  to  address.  We  graduated  from  single 
cylinder  presses  to  double  cylinder  presses  to  the  Amazing  Bullock 
Lightning.  We  merged,  we  bought,  we  were  purchased.  Titles  were 
changed  and  names  were  discontinued.  We  burned  down,  we  built  back 
up.  we  consolidated  some  more.  H  Now,  after  189  years,  we're  at  it 
again.  Toward  the  end  of  September.  1962,  The  Baltimore  News-Post 
&  Sunday  American  will  move  into  a  new  multi-million  dollar  plant.  This 
kind  of  progress  is  hard  to  stop.  It  made  us  Maryland’s  largest  daily 
newspaper,  leading  all  Maryland  daily  papers  in  circulation  since  1927. 
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17-19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  be- 
basco  Lodge,  Sebasco,  Maine. 

17-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

17- 23 — Communications  Librarians’  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

18- 21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Edgewater  Beach, 
Chicago. 

20-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Hershey  Hotel  and  Cocoa  Inn.  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 23 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  convention.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

21 —  Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey’s,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

21- 23 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  106th  annual  meeting  &  Summer 
Outing.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

23 -  Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors,  Lunch,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Associations,  Ruttger’s  Pine  Beach  Lodge, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

24- 27 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  jointly  with  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West,  Denver,  Colo. 

25- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hotel, 
Charleston.  S.  C. 

27-30 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

29-30 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel.  Santa  Fe. 

29-30 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Holiday  Inn, 
Erie.  Pa. 


JULY 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Lodge  on  the  Green, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

8- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Queen  Elizabeth 

Hotel,  Montreal. 

9- 13 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

12-14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Morehead  City, 
N.  C. 

19-21 — Virginia  Press,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 


AUGUST 

4- 10 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (.  *"  Division).  Charleston.  S.  C. 

12-14 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assocui.  Conference,  Midland  and 

Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiia-  i 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Benjamin  | 
Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo-Engravers  Union,  Chicago.  ■. 

26-30 — Association  for  Education  In  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  ! 
Chapel  Hill.  j 


SEPTEMBER 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7-9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  * 

9-13 — Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
11-15 — International  Stereotypers’  Union.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Shanango  Inn,  Sharon, 
Pa.  ...  .. 

22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Belmont  Hotel,  Harwich. 
Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  is  the  only  all-inclusive 
service  . .  .with  a  program  of  balanced  features  and 
comics  scientifically  planned  and  edited  to  control 
reader  traffic  through  the  pages  of  your  newspaper 
. . .  from  Page  One  to  comic  panels  in  the  want  ads. 

This  reader  traffic  control  is  important  today. 

In  the  competition  for  the  modern  reader’s  time, 
the  more  time  you  can  get  your  readers  to  spend  on 


every  page  of  your  newspaper...  the  more  reader  habit 
is  built  up. ..the  more  reader  loyalty  you  gain. ..and 
the  greater  chance  all  your  advertisers  have  of  holding 
the  reader  long  enough  to  register  their  message. 

With  readership  measured  in  the  millions,  NEA 
features  and  comics  hold  readers  longer ..  .on  the 
pages  on  which  they  appear. . .  and,  over  the  years,  for 
the  newspaper  that  brings  them  their  favorites  daily. 


EWSPAPER  Enterprise  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK: 


CLEVELAND: 


401  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


The  only  growing  newspaper 
in  Boston  is  The  Globe 

Only  The  Globe  is  growing  in  both  advertising  linage  and  circulation.  ■  The 
Globe’s  advertising  has  shot  up  almost  TVa  million  lines  in  the  last  ten 
years.  (In  the  same  period,  the  Herald-Traveler  went  down  IV2  million; 
the  Record-American-Advertiser,  174,000.)  Since  1952,  The  Globe’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  also  moved  up  —  by  59,000.  The  Herald -Traveler  gained 
only  5,.500  and  the  Record- American  was  down  25,200  in  the  same  period. 
■  Point  to  remember;  If  you  want  to  reach  more  housewives  you  want  to 
advertise  in  The  Globe.  16%  more  housewives  read  The  Boston  Globe 
than  the  Herald-Traveler,  — 

Boston  (Stobe 

Grow  with  The  Boston  Globe! 


Summer’s  sii.ly  season  is  making  insidious  inroads  into 
news  rooms  across  the  country.  At  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  the  constructive  game  is  “dateline  digging.” 
The  object  is  to  come  up  with  a  dateline  of  a  town  you  have 
never  visited,  mainly  because  the  town  doesn’t  exist.  Examples: 
Nowheres.  Ark.;  Rollo,  Va.;  Either,  Ore.;  Sikin.  111.;  Hitor, 
Miss.;  Tra.  La.;  Praizebetu,  Ala.;  Wishy,  Wash.;  Ifnutriu, 
i  Kan.;  Income,  Tex.;  Ifyouda,  Ida.;  Pono,  Mo.  Another  time-  * 
killer  is  suggested  by  Ed  LeZotte,  PR.  McKesson  &  Robbins,  who 
writes:  “In  some  of  your  recent  columns  you  have  been  running 
leads,  both  classic  and  otherwise.  They  brought  to  mind  that, 
when  I  was  with  the  European  Stars  &  Stripes  (as  an  enlisted 
man),  and  later  while  editing  a  small  American  weekly  in 
Frankfurt,  we  killed  time  on  slow'  days  by  writing  leads  for 
stories  that  could  never  happen.  One  1  especially  recall: 
■'Cinematrix  Tuesday  Weld  said  here  Wednesday  that  she  will 
leave  for  New  York  Thursday  to  meet  with  Jack  Webb  (alias 
Joe  Friday!,  and  together  they  will  fly  to  London  Saturday  to 
begin  filming  of  the  Billy  Sunday  story,  ‘Blue  Monday.’  Others 
that  stick  in  my  mind:  ‘Prize-winning  geologist  Walter  Brown, 
who  began  collecting  rocks  when  others  his  age  were  throwing 
them.  .  .  .  The  nation’s  leading  toy  makers,  here  for  their  annual 
convention,  were  hard  at  play  today.’  .  .  .  And  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  steel  matter,  ‘The  presidency  is  dead;  long  live  the 
king.’  I  wonder  if  such  stuff  was,  and  still  is.  SOP  for  bored 
G1  journalists?” 

Compositor' s  Conscience 

Linotype  men  ought  to  be 

Very  much  eonscienee  smitten 
If  they  deal  too  carelessly 

^'ith  what  a  newsman’s  written. 

— T»>nj  Pease 

— Sterling  E.  Graham,  of  tall  and  spare  stature  at  70.  as 
he  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
was  a  varsity  track  star  at  Columbia  University  in  the  1920s. 
He  recalls,  with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  he  used  to  beat 
Jim  Thorpe  in  broad-jumping  but  the  great  Indian  athlete  al¬ 
ways  topped  him  in  the  high  hurdles.  ...  By  having  his 
Classified  Department  run  a  phony  ad  offering  for  sale  a  “used 
Fronkelsnortz  in  good  condition,  transverse  gridge  recently  re¬ 
placed”  W.  Rockwell  Clark  Jr.,  feature  magazine  editor,  Ae« 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  got  a  good  story  out  of  the  zam 
replies  for  an  April  Fool  page.  He  ran  the  story  and  a  big 
drawing  in  color  of  a  monster  machine  under  title:  “Wanna 
Buy  A  Fronkelsnortz?”  Many  replies  were  serious.  Others  were 
facetious,  such  as:  “Til  trade  you  a  Schellisbuger  opqueart 
demiseinster  for  your  Fronkelsnortz.”  .  .  .  Homer  L.  Hendrick¬ 
son  resigned  as  maritime  reporter,  Washington  Bureau,  AW 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  to  become  public  relations  director. 
American  Waterways  Operators,  Washington. 

—That  was  no  ordinary  operator  who  punched  out  the 
stveiated  Press  story  May  23  on  Premier  Khrushchev's  speech  in 
Moscow.  .Stan  Swinton,  .\P  World  Services  director,  was  in  .Mosco» 

■  and  when  staffers  got  busy  .Swintoii  sat  down  at  the  teleprinter  and 
I  called  on  skills  learned  many  years  ago  as  an  .4P  corresp«»ndcnl 
The  story  moved  over  the  new  teleprinter  system  that  conned' 
Moscow  news  offices  with  the  outside  world.  ...  The  Ijirkspur 
I  (('.alif.)  Tamalpais  Union  High  .School  District's  paper,  Dintciri 
Doings,  has  a  column  called  “PERSON  (al)-to-PERSON  (nel). 

.  .  .  Heady  headline  in  the  Washington  Daily  Netes:  “ITiere  An 
Them  ^'hat  Sings  Anthem  What  (kin’s”  and  one  in  the  for 
Worth  Press:  “In  Beer  or  Baseball— It’s  Hops  That  Count. 

.  .  .  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  on  the  same  day,  quoted  Astnw**’ 
(kirpenter,  under  New  York  ilateline,  “Everything  you  see  i»_s* 

I  awe-insniring”  and,  under  r4ape  (kinaveral  dateline,  “Everythint 
you  see  is  so  awful.” 
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ORSON  BEAN,  STAR  OF  THE  BROADWAY  HIT  "SUBWAYS  ARE  FOR  SLEEPINF 
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}i  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 


SYRACUSE^  N.Y 

m^m 


SyraruM  s  position  as  America  s 
BEST  Test  Market  is 
confirmed  by  a  12-year  continuina 
study  made  by  Sellinc 
Researrh,  Inc.,  Burroyne  Grocery 
and  Drua  Index.  Inc.,  and 
documented  by  Sales 
Manaaement  maaaxine. 


The 


Think  of  Syracuse — #  1  Test  City  U.S.A.,  metropolitan 
Center  of  the  important  Central  New  York  area — plus  a 

score  of  sizeable,  prosperous  communities  like  Auburn,  Cortland, 
Ithaca,  Oneida  and  Oswego.  Think  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  market 

embracing  one-third  the  total  area  of  New  York  State. 

NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  IN  THIS  AREA  A 
CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST  1R 

y 


HERAID-AMERKIH  Sundjy^ - 

HERAID  JOURNAI  Evening 
THE  POST'STANDARD  Morning  &  Sunday 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


CIRCULATION;  Combined  Daily  230.692 — Sunday  Herald- American  210,123 
Sunday  Post  Standard  102.588 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Privileged  Defamation 

Tiik  attitude  of  the  Stennis  sulMomniittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Foices  Committee  in  res|H)nse  to  rejjeated  requests  by  representa- 
ti\es  of  Ox’erseas  Weekly  for  time  to  present  in  open  hearing  tlieir 
own  statement  and  defense  to  the  many  charges  made  against  them 
is  hetoniing  a  travesty  on  American  principles  of  justice  ami  fair  play. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  during  its  nine  months 
of  hearings  plus  several  committee  members  have  given  testimony 
or  made  statements  about  Overseas  Weekly  which  under  less-privileged 
circumstances  would  amount  to  actionable  liljel  or  defamation.  Y’et 
the  committee  declines  to  let  Overseas  Weekly  have  an  opjxirtunity 
to  be  heard. 

Committee  memlters  have  commented  about  the  alleged  salacious 
content  of  the  newspajrer.  In  our  opinion  it  was  a  completely  false 
charge  but  the  paper  has  never  had  a  chance  to  prove  it.  Others 
demanded  the  paper’s  distribution  in  Enro{)e  be  terminated  by  the 
armed  services  but  the  paper  h.as  not  Ijecn  allowed  to  plead  its  own 
case.  General  Edwin  \.  Walker  testified  it  was  his  “information” 
there  was  a  staff  study  classifying  Overseas  W'^eekly  as  subversive. 
Hut  the  committee  never  pursued  it  to  determine  the  facts  nor  to 
heai-  the  accused.  I'he  charge  is  jrermitted  to  stay  in  the  record  un¬ 
challenged. 

We  don’t  recall  any  similar  case  in  recent  years  where  the  person 
or  organization  accused  of  wrong-doing  before  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  denied  a  requested  opportunity  to  defend  himself  or 
itself.  We  don’t  think  it  is  a  situation  of  which  the  Senate  or  the 
individual  Senators  should  lie  proud. 


Miscarriage  of  Justice 

Ji'sricF.  was  sound  asleep  in  Cleveland  when  a  Plain  Dealer  {Mrlice 
reporter  and  a  jxilice  sergeant  were  ruled  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  for  staging  a  false  arrest  while  attempting  to  cx|M>se  a  traHic- 
ticket-fixing  racket.  The  fake  tickets  were  issuetl  to  the  re|)orter  on 
authority  of  the  traflic  commissioner.  In  almost  everv  other  city  the 
rejxnter,  jM)liceman  and  the  newspaper  would  have  earned  com- 
mendaticjn  from  the  public  and  all  judicial  and  civil  authorities  for 
their  enterprise,  alertness  and  resourcefulness  in  uncovering  the  illegal 
operation  being  conducted  under  the  nose  of  the  municipal  court. 

Hut  this  particular  judge  had  the  affronterv  to  call  it  “an  affront 
to  the  dignity  and  to  tlie  administration  of  justice  in  this  community.” 
Is  justice  being  administered  or  miscarried  when  such  a  condition 
is  allowed  to  exist? 


More  News  Coverage 

t  are  glad  to  learn  that  television  networks  are  inc  reasing  their 
^  on-the-s|X)t  news  coverage  of  important  events.  I'he  .American 
j)eople  need  all  the  news  coverage  they  can  get  through  all  media. 
We  object,  however,  to  the  awesome  wonder  with  which  some  news- 
j>a})ers  continue  to  treat  tv  news  coverage  in  their  news  columns. 
W  henever  tv  discovers  a  netvs  story  worthy  of  its  attention  in  sj>et  ial 
programming — usually  it  is  a  story  that  newspaj)er  rejKsrts  have  been 
covering  regularly  for  some  time,  such  as  the  stexk  market  decline — 
these  newspajxrs  dutifully  chronicle  in  headlines  tv’s  discovery  there 
is  a  story  to  re|K>rt.  Why  should  it  be  news  that  any  other  meciium  is 
doing  its  job  and  reporting  the  news? 
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Fur  He  taught  them  as  one  haring 
authority,  anil  not  as  the  scrihes.—Mat-  | 

them,  Vil;  29.  1 
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COVERING  ESTES 

Your  fine  story  (May  19)  issue  about 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  gave  deserved 
credit  to  the  Pecos  Independent  for  break¬ 
ing  the  story  and  to  the  Amarillo  Globe- 
Sews  for  its  preliminary  digging  into  it. 

Let  me  blow  the  horn  for  a  minute  for 
the  role  played  by  the  Dallas  Morning 
Sews. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Dallas  News  brought  the 
stor>'  to  national  attention.  In  late  March 
and  early  April  we  were  disclosing  details 
of  the  fantastic  Estes  empire  that  are  just 
now  being  “discovered”  by  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  press  and  the  magazines  and 
presented  as  “revelations.” 

The  News,  tipped  off  well  in  advance 
of  Elstcs’  first  hearing  with  his  creditors 
in  Dallas,  and  Capitol  Correspondent 
Jimmy  Banks.  Farm  Editor  Tom  Nlilligan 
(who  knew  Elstes)  and  Photographer  Bill 
Winfrey  were  in  Pecos  when  Eistes  flew 
home  on  March  29  and  was  arrested. 

We  had  exclusively  the  last  interview 
with  Estes  before  his  arrest,  when  he  was 
still  speaking  freely  of  his  “successful” 
career;  we  had  exclusively  the  last  pic¬ 
tures  of  him  with  his  family  in  his  home 
— pictures  that  are  on  their  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  collectors’  items.  We  had  exclusively 
the  last  interview  with  Mrs.  Estes — ob¬ 
tained  when  she  telephoned  our  staffers 
for  information  about  the  case. 

From  March  29  on,  .\ssociate  Managing 
Editor  Bill  Rives  has  had  a  full-time  job 
as  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  Editor.  He  had  our 
staffers  on  the  scene  in  Lubbock  (329 
miles  from  Dallas),  Amarillo  (362  miles), 
El  Paso  (624  miles),  Franklin  (140  miles) 
and  other  newsmaking  spots  well  before 
other  out-of-town  newspapers!  Police  re¬ 
porter  Harry  McCormick  got  close  to 
Estes’  leading  creditors  and  worked  full 
time  (24  hours  a  day,  you  might  say)  for 
days  in  Dallas  and  around  the  state  find¬ 
ing  new  developments. 

Our  Washington  Bureau  men.  Bob 


Baskin  and  John  Mashek.  were  ahead  of 
everyone  else  in  the  capital  on  the  hanky- 
panky  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  also  involved  some  Congressmen. 

Our  Central  Texas  Bureau  man.  Tommy 
Turner  of  W’aco,  wrote  a  wrapup  for  May 
13  on  the  strange  death  of  Agriculture 
Department  official  Henry  Marshall  which, 
the  officials  involved  tell  us  privately,  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  grand  jury 
investigation  which  has  commanded  na¬ 
tional  headlines. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  outside  testi¬ 
mony  came  from  House  Republican 
Leader  Charles  Halleck  of  Indiana  on 
May  3:  “Congress  has  reached  a  sorry 
state  when  its  members  have  to  depend  on 
newspapers  to  gather  facts  which  it  should 
be  seeking.  We  regret  to  say  we  were 
forced  to  put  together  a  book  of  200  pages 
of  clippings — mostly  from  the  Dallas  News 
— concerning  the  Estes  case,  in  an  effort 
to  form  some  conclusions.” 

.\nd  for  those  who  don’t  comprehend 
Texas  geography,  this  wasn’t  like  the  city 
desk  covering  a  fire  in  the  suburbs.  Pecos 
is  422  miles  from  Dallas — which  would  be 
comparable  to  a  New  York  city  desk 
covering  a  story  in  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Jack  B.  Krueckr 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Sews 
*  *  * 


BEST  HE’S  SEEN 

Your  report  of  the  panel  discussion  in 
which  I  participated  during  4-A  annual 
meeting  was  the  best  I’ve  seen.  It’s  nice 
to  see  lucid  and  cogent  reporting  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  whose  interest  in  reporting  is 
natural  and  long-established. 

Wade  H.  Nichols  Jr. 

Editor. 

Good  Housekeeping 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


PARTICIPANT  SPORTS 

In  his  letter  (March  24)  Bill  Burton  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  makes  an  important 
and  valid  point.  Outdoor  writers  generally 
do  lament  their  status  of  “second-class 
citizenship”  rather  than  proving  to  their 
editors  the  importance  of  outdoor  writing. 

Burton  says  it  is  up  to  us  to  sell  our¬ 
selves,  our  material  and  the  participant 
sports  our  readers  follow.  And  I’d  give 
him  a  pat  on  the  back. 

The  trend  today  is  toward  participant 
sports  and  the  spectator  games  are  a  field 
apart.  The  IT ashington  Post  recognizes 
this  by  setting  up  a  separate  “Great  Out¬ 
doors”  department  and  some  other  papers 
have  done  the  same.  Now  that  Burton  has 
passed  the  ball,  every  outdoor  writer 
should  pick  it  up  and  run — right  into  the 
editor’s  office  with  bright,  sparkling  and 
informative  copy. 

Bill  Clede 

DHJ  News  Service,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Outdoor  Columnist 

*  *  * 

ON  EDLC.AT10N 

The  Robert  Chase-Keen  Rafferty  debate 
on  journalism  education  (E&P,  May  19, 
1962)  is  Round  No.  399  in  a  contest  not 
likely  to  be  decided  in  the  near  future. 
While  working  on  a  thesis  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  a  few  years  ago.  this  writer 
made  a  nationwide  survey  of  editors  and 
personnel  managers  on  this  subject.  Re¬ 
sults  showed  a  large  majority  preferred 
to  hire  those  who  had  combined  journal¬ 
ism  school  and  liberal  arts  studies.  From 
12  to  20  per  cent  of  those  replying  pre¬ 
ferred  employees  with  exclusively  liberal 
arts  backgrounds.  (Percentage  varied  with 
size  of  city  in  which  the  newspaper  was 
published).  Few  mentioned  Mr.  Chase’s 
alternative  of  relegating  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  graduate  school. 

William  R.  Lindley 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

University  of  Puget  Sound. 

Tacoma.  Wash. 
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Short  Takes 

Women^s  Page: 

Miss  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones 
will  be  marred  in  his  church.  —  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Sunday  Herald. 

• 

A  farewell  fathering  will  be  held  in 
honor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  and  his 
family.  —  IForren  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

• 

If  you  want  to  bake  fish  on  a  hardwood 
plan,  oil  the  plan  well.  —  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune. 

• 

The  bride  wore  a  floor  length  gown  of 
Physical  Education.  He  was  a  peau  de 
soie  fashioned  with  scalloped  neckline 
and  bodice  trimmed  with  Alencon  lace 
and  sequins  and  seed  pearls.  —  Laa 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- Journal. 

• 

Frick  Teachers  Training  School 
Alumni  Association  will  have  its  spring 
luncheon  in  the  Sherwyn  Hotel  bathroom. 
—  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
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They’re  all  Pulitzer  award-winners  of  The  New 
York  Times.  Their  stories  appear  regularly  in  more 
than  70  other  leading  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad— all  clients  of  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

These  11  are  just  part  of  the  society  of  skilled 
Times  observers  available  to  subscribers.  For  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  in  strength  and  in  depth  is 
a  hallmark  of  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  The  Times  News  Service  is 
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and  abroad.  Ask  today  about  this  world-wide  news¬ 
gathering  service  and  its  availability  in  your  area. 

The  New  York  Times  /  News  Service 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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‘Better  Ways’  of  Producing 
I  Newspapers  Documented 


Myth  of  ‘Grandfather’s  Way’  Is 
Destroyed  at  ANPA/RI  Conference 

By  Jerome  H.  t  alker 


I  Philadelphia 

,  A  pallery  of  200  exhibits  at 
the  34th  annual  Newspaper 

!  Prcnluction  Conference  here  this 

(week  save  a  spanking  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  often-heard  asser- 
i  tion  that  there’s  been  little 

change  in  printing  since  grand¬ 
father’s  day. 

The  myth  was  laid  to  rest 
Tuesday  when  A.  E.  Rosene, 

production  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  enumerated  the  many 
new  items  of  equipment  and 
spelled  out  the  changes  in  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  available  to  help 
reduce  the  cost  of  publishing 
f  newspapers. 

As  a  prelude  to  a  series  of 
talks  in  which  men  responsible 
for  the  manufacture  of  newspa¬ 
pers  described  their  applications 
of  new  machines  and  ideas,  Mr. 
Rosene  ranged  the  entire  field  of 
invention  and  told  how  quality 
printing  can  be  achieved  by  in¬ 
troduction  of  modern  technology 
in  all  shops  of  the  newspaper 
plant. 

Fllbli^ll(■r^  Stand  Pal 

The  only  reason  left  for  say¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  are  still 
being  printed  as  they  were  50 
or  100  years  ago,  Mr.  Rosene 
noted,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  publishers  have 
been  reluctant  to  abandon 
“proven”  processes  and  try  new 
ones  that  may  be  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 

But,  Mr.  Rosene  pointed  out, 
even  the  most  basic  machine  of 
the  industry,  the  linecaster,  has 
undergone  radical  change  in 
the  last  year  to  provide  “better 
ways”  of  setting  type. 

Never  before  had  newspaper 
production  men  —  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  West  Germany  and  Japan 
s^n  so  many  new  pieces  of 
equipment,  from  “electric  eye” 
machinery  to  simple  gadgets,  all 
^  having  a  definite  place  in  the 
^b  of  producing  newspapers. 
Demonstrations  of  presses,  both 
letterpress  and  offset,  of  a  wide 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


range  of  photographic  para¬ 
phernalia  for  printing,  and  au¬ 
tomated  devices  in  many  fields 
drew  record  crowds  to  the  ex¬ 
position  hall  of  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  during  and  between 
speaking  sessions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Editors,  general  managers, 
publishers,  and  men  from  the 
“back  shops”  of  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  roamed  the  dis¬ 
play  area  and  consulted  the 
“peddlers”  in  each  booth  for 
appraisals  of  what  their  respec¬ 
tive  wares  could  accomplish.  A 
“shopper”  could  place  an  order 
for  a  package  of  razor  blades 
specially  milled  wdth  square 
edges  for  graphic  arts  utility 
jobs  or  for  a  $150,000  press  unit. 
For  that  matter,  an  entire 
“model”  newspaper  plant  might 
have  been  assembled  from  the 
collection  of  merchandise  on  the 
floor,  right  down  to  a  working 
offset  press  which  turned  out 
daily  conference  news  sheets. 

Franklin  Would  Be  Startled 

The  exhibits  overflowed  to 
the  sidewalks  outside  the  hotel 
and  many  a  Philadelphian, 
steeped  in  the  lore  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  gazed  approvingly  on 
a  sparkling  new  “Super  Sev¬ 
enty”  unit  of  the  Scott  line 
which  was  under  a  striped- 
awning  tent  on  a  truck  trailer. 
Inquisitive  passersby  expressed 
amazement  w’hen  Don  Brown  of 
the  Walter  Scott  Co.  told  them 
the  press  could  turn  out  70,000 
papers  an  hour.  What  would 
Ben  Franklin  have  said  to  that! 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Rosene’s 
keynote  talk  ivas  to  urge  pro¬ 
duction  people  to  go  home  and 
recommend  some  of  the  new 
methods  and  machines  to  their 
publishers. 

Taking  first  the  composing 
room,  where  efficiency  can  mean 
the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  the  Ridder  New’spa- 
pers’  executive  mentioned  the 
development  of  the  Monarch  by 
Intertype  and  now  the  Elektron 
by  Mergenthaler  as  fine  pieces 
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of  engineering  which  can  go  far 
to  cut  costs. 

He  told  of  photocomposition 
coming  of  age  and  how  it  is 
making  costs  decline  in  his  own 
composing  operation.  “Our  hot 
metal  operation,”  he  said,  “has 
always  been  considered  as  being 
a  tight  one,  but  despite  that,  we 
are  showing  substantial  savings 
through  the  use  of  photocomp.” 

Fliui«H-onip'’s  Special  Plan 

The  “cold-type”  system  is  not 
a  cureall,  he  said,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fect  for  grocery,  drug  and  other 
such  jumbled  copy.  In  one  year, 
with  combined  photocomp  and 
hot  metal,  hours  per  page  have 
been  sliced  by  more  than  two 
hours  page  and  these  signifi¬ 
cant  savings  climb  with  addi¬ 
tional  volume. 

“Another  time-saver.  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  is  finally  receiving 
its  proper  acceptance,”  Mr. 
Rosene  said.  “Several  new  and 
different  perforators  have  come 
on  the  market,  each  capable  of 
doing  outstanding  w’ork.” 

Other  items  for  the  composing 
room  he  listed  are  plastic  base, 
faster  proof  presses,  conveyors, 
slug  strippers,  markup  proce¬ 
dures,  and  hot  metal  paste-up 
for  complicated  ad  assembly. 

As  Mr.  Rosene  continued  his 
recital  of  available  equipment 
he  was  aware  of  the  growing 
number  of  exhibitors  who  offer¬ 
ed  devices  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  w’hich  had  actually  been 
developed  for  other  industries. 
Half  a  dozen  of  these  w’ho  had 
accepted  invitations  from  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  to 
display  items  hadn’t  previously 
entered  the  graphic  arts  mar¬ 
ket.  One  photocopying  system 
being  shown  was  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  the  missiles  industry 
but  an  enterprising  publisher 
found  ready  adaptation  for  it 
in  his  business  and  so  it  came 
upon  the  scene  here.  The  sales¬ 
men  reported  brisk  interest  in 
it.  The  price  tag  was  $10,000. 

Mr.  Rosene  w’ent  on  to  the  en¬ 
graving  department  and  recalled 
how  fast-etch,  faster  film,  auto¬ 
matic  cameras,  one-shot  cam¬ 
eras  for  color,  color  keys  and 
other  instruments  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  improving  quality  of 
newspaper  printing  while  mak¬ 
ing  possible  cheaper  methods. 

The  Vario-Klischograph,  in- 


Tecliiiical  Reports 
In  Later  Issues 

Highlights  of  the  discussions 
during  the  four  days  of  the 
ANPA  RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  are  reported 
in  this  issue  of  E&P.  Some  of 
the  interesting  technical  reports 
on  various  experiences  with  new- 
met  hods  and  machines  will  be 
published  in  the  Plant-Equip¬ 
ment  Section  of  the  July  14 
issue,  and  succeeding  issues. 


troduced  from  Germany  several 
years  ago,  has  taken  the  country 
by  storm,  Mr.  Rosene  said,  fol¬ 
lowing  success  stories  from  the 
Washiriffton  (D.C.)  Post’s  use 
of  it  to  make  color  plates  elec¬ 
tronically.  More  than  30  ma¬ 
chines  are  installed  or  on  order, 
Mr.  Rosene  reported.  He  saw 
it  bringing  the  industry  closer 
to  using  spot  news  full  color 
with  amazing  fidelity. 

Revolutionary  changes  in  the 
stereotype  shop  are  coming  fast, 
Mr.  Rosene  continued.  He  de¬ 
scribed  especially  the  multiple 
plate  routers  and  told  of  seeing 
a  machine  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
which  enabled  one  man  to  rout 
six  plates  simultaneously.  Engi¬ 
neers  of  such  equipment  in  this 
country  are  already  thinking  of 
programming  the  routers  for 
tape  operation,  visitors  to  one 
of  the  booths  were  advised. 

Mr.  Rosene  declared  the  Sup- 
ermatic  and  M.A.N.  casting  ma¬ 
chines  are  “wonderful”  and  re¬ 
duce  operating  costs. 

In  the  pressroom  he  observed 
that  high-speed  units  ease  pro¬ 
duction  problems  of  fast-grow¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  enable  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  avail  themselves  of 
color  wherever  and  whenever 
they  want  it. 

Research  on  Press  Consoles 

The  press  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Rosene  reported,  are  research¬ 
ing  a  central  console,  to  be 
located  near  the  press  folder, 
from  w'hich  ink  can  be  adjusted 
on  any  page  by  dialing  a  knob 
while  the  press  is  running. 

“Also,”  he  said,  “from  this 
same  console  they  will  be  able  to 
operate  any  compensator,  w-hich 
should  be  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  to  the  elimination  of  the 
familiar  philosophy  of  today,  ‘a 
man  to  a  unit.’  ” 

Another  research  project,  he 
said,  deals  with  the  possibility 
of  threading  a  sheet  break 
through  the  use  of  a  taped  lead 
which  will  be  programmed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  necessary  rollers  and 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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IGNORANCE  OF  CONTR.4CTS 

Can’t-Do-It  Blame 
Lifted  from  Unions 


Philadelphia 

A  keynote  speaker  opened  the 
34th  Production  Management 
Conference  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week  with  a  dec¬ 
laration  that  absolved  the  labor 
unions  of  much  of  the  blame  for 
retarding  progress  in  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  real  trouble  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  introducing 
cost-saving  methods  and  ma¬ 
chinery  lies  in  the  fact  that 
supervisors  are  ignorant  of  the 
provisions  in  union  contracts  the 
conference  was  told. 

The  speaker,  Albert  Spend- 
love,  vicepresident  and  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  emphasized  this  point: 

“Too  often  w'e  say  that  we 
can’t  do  this  because  it’s  against 
a  union  law  or  a  union  regula¬ 
tion,  when  in  many  instances 
the  contract  says  nothing  about 
our  being  bound  by  union  law 
or  regulation  or  has  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  union  law  or  regula¬ 
tion  shall  not  conflict  with  the 
contract.’’ 

“It  is  an  appalling  fact,’’  Mr. 
Spendlove  said,  “that  all  too 
many  of  our  supervisors  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  their 
union  contract  which,  apart 


ship  as  we  seek  to  raise  our¬ 
selves  back  to  the  position  of 
masters  in  our  own  house,”  Mr. 
Spendlove  declared,  “if  we  can 
prove  to  them  and,  of  greater 
importance,  prove  to  our  em¬ 
ployes,  we  so  function  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  deserve  their  respect.” 

His  remarks  admittedly  would 
startle  some  and  offend  others, 
Mr.  Spendlove  said,  prefacing 
his  theme  of  withdrawing  blame 
from  the  unions. 

“It  is  not  the  unions!”  he 
asserted.  “It’s  you  and  it’s  me, 
in  that  we  have  in  recent  years 
permitted  ourselves  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  conditioned  in  our  think¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  we  can’t  do 
this  and  we  can’t  do  that  .  .  . 

“Every  single  one  of  us  rep¬ 
resenting  management,  and  as 
such  party  to  even  one  union 
contract,  has  provisions  in  that 
contract  which  if  we  had  been 
told  10  years  ago  they  would  be 
there,  we  would  hav'e  laughed 
and  called  them  ridiculous. 

“Think  about  it  for  a  minute 
and  don’t  blame  the  unions.  Can 
you  blame  them  if  they  set  goals 
which,  when  first  presented  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  completely  outlandish 
and  fantastic,  but  yet,  as  time 
goes  by,  we  find  ourselves  ac¬ 
cepting  them  and  considering 


Cracken,  publisher  of  the  A’or- 
ristoum  (Pa.)  Times- He  raid,  in 
a  welcoming  address  to  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  conference. 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  urged 
the  conference  delegates  to  con¬ 
sider  the  need  for  tomorrow’s 
newspapers  to  be  produced  with 
fewer  manhours  than  they  are 
being  produced  today. 

“We  must  learn  how  to  do 
better  and  faster  what  has  been 
done  and  we  must  find  a  way 
to  eliminate  what  doesn’t  need 
to  be  done,  such  as  setting  type 
that  isn’t  going  to  be  used  and 
then  throwing  it  away,”  Mr. 
Dyer  said.  This  was  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  typographical  union’s 
socalled  “bogus”  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  requirement  on  certain  ad¬ 
vertising  material  set  outside 
the  newspaper  shop. 

Next  year’s  conference  was 
promised  an  initial  report  on  a 
production  engineering  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  to  develop  a  yardstick 
for  a  wage  cost  control  system 
in  the  composing  room.  Stand¬ 
ards  for  each  operation  of  type¬ 
setting  and  makeup  are  being 
devised  not  only  to  measure  work 
skills  but  to  evaluate  new 


equipment  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor  savings  prior  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

Job  Standards 

John  H.  Hoffman,  director  of 
the  RI  Production  Engineering 
Division  said  the  aim  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  set  of  standards  that  is 
both  precise  and  simple  to 
apply. 

A  pattern  of  responsibilities 
of  supervisors  vv'as  offered  by 
Cleve  Rumble,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  with 
these  points: 

1.  A  superior  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  keeping  his  subordi¬ 
nates  informed,  so  they  know 
fully'  vv'hat  is  expected  of  them. 

2.  A  superior  owes  it  to  his 
subordinates  to  have  plans  for 
his  operation  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  seek  their  accom¬ 
plishment. 

3.  A  superior  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  listening  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  of  giving  consid¬ 
eration  to  their  opinions  and 
ideas. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  director 
of  the  conference,  said  the  at¬ 
tendance  figures  would  exceed 
2,000  when  all  suppliers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  counted. 


Offset  Costs  Lower 
In  Five-Paper  Study 

Philadelphia  costs  were  27 Co  less  than  letter- 


from”  fairness,  honesty  and  de¬ 
cency,  is  the  only  thing  which 
limits  their  right  to  manage. 
Too  many  things  which  should 
be  done  are  left  undone  because 
of  a  belief  that  it  is  prohibited 
— when  there  is  no  such  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  contract  which 
governs.” 


them  as  inevitable? 


Unions  Have  a  Place 


Conditioned  Thinking 


^Better  Ways’ 

{Coyitinued  from  page  9) 
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“Don’t  misunderstand  me.  It 
is  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  my  thought  today 
that  we  should  all  go  out  and 
fight  the  unions.  Far  from  it. 
The  point  that  I  am  making  is, 
don’t  let  us  be  so  prone  to  blame 
someone  else  for  our  own  fail¬ 


Mr.  Spendlove  made  a  strong 
plea  for  better  leadership  by 
supervisors  who,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  should  be  neither  marti¬ 
nets  nor  milquetoast  bosses. 

“There  ne^  be  no  conflict 
with  responsible  union  leader- 


bars,  bringing  it  right  down  to 
the  cutoff  position  at  the  fold¬ 
ing  operation. 

Finally,  in  his  shop-by-shop 
discussion,  Mr.  Rosene  praised 
the  variety  of  automation  which 
is  being  applied  in  the  “heavy 
work”  areas  of  newsprint  handl¬ 
ing  and  mailing  room. 


ures. 

“Personally,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  unions  have  a 
definite  place  in  our  society  and 
in  our  industry.  Responsible 
unions,  and  most  of  the  unions 
with  which  newspapers  deal  are 
responsible,  can  be  a  force  for 
good.  We  can  work  together  and 
progress  together,  but  w'hen  I 
say'  they  have  a  place  I  mean 
just  that.  If  we  let  the  tail  wag 
the  dog,  that’s  our  fault.” 

“In  the  newspaper  industry,” 
Mr.  Spendlove  concluded,  “more 
discord  and  more  strife  result 
from  poor  supervision  than  from 
any  other  single  cause.” 

“One  of  the  major  executive 
functions  is  to  educate  and  con- 
v'ince  mechanical  workers  that 
resistance  to  change  and  new 
processes  will  jeopardize  the 
industry,”  said  Robert  I.  Mc- 


Lower  costs  of  producing 
newspapers  by  offset  printing 
processes,  as  compared  with  let¬ 
terpress,  were  indicated  in  a 
study  reported  this  w’eek  by  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

But  that  general  statement  is 
limited,  as  of  now,  to  papers  in 
the  under-15,000  circulation 
class,  with  editions  of  less  than 
24  pages. 

John  H.  Hoffman,  director  of 
the  Ri  Production  Engineering 
Division,  explained  that  the 
analysis  of  comparable  costs  in¬ 
volved  special  factors  in  each 
of  the  five  daily  newspaper 
plants,  two  printing  offset  and 
three  letterpress. 

When  two  papers  of  com¬ 
parable  page  size  and  circula¬ 
tion  were  matched,  costs  for  the 
offset  plant  were  less  than  for 
the  letterpress  plant  in  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  operations. 


press  costs  w'ith  a  $370  per  edi¬ 
tion  difference.  At  the  other 
extreme,  offset  costs  were  IS^c 
less  than  letterpress  costs  with 
a  $138  per  edition  difference  for 
a  12-page,  lo,000-circulation 
paper. 

Equipment  costs  for  the  offset 
plant  were  estimated  to  be  349c 
of  those  for  the  letterpress 
plant,  or  $105,000  compared  to 
$303,000. 

In  all  cases  under  study  the 
plant  investment  was  much 
lower  for  offset  than  for  letter¬ 


Comparable  Operations 

The  cost  difference,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  showed,  increased  with 
the  number  of  pages  and  de¬ 
creased  with  circulation  due  to 
the  lower  offset  composing  costs 
and  higher  offset  press  costs.  At 
one  extreme,  for  a  24-page,  10,- 
000  -  circulation  paper,  offset 
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press. 

Mr.  Hoffman  summarized: 

“Comparative  production  costs 
for  the  five  plants  show  offset 
composing  room  page  costs  to  be 
less  than  letterpress  costs  while 
offset  platemaking  co.sts  com¬ 
pare  to  the  combination  of  let¬ 
terpress  engraving  and  plate¬ 
casting  costs. 

“Press  costs  are  higher  for 
the  offset  plants  due  to  slower 
speed  presses,  higher  newsprint 
waste,  and  higher  ink  cost. 

“As  a  result,  offset  edition 
costs  for  the  10-15,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  were  less  than  for 
the  comparable  letterpress  pa¬ 
per.  In  the  15-25,000  range, 
offset  edition  costs  were  less 
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than  those  for  the  comparable 
letterpress  plant  printing  a  sin¬ 
gle  paper  but  were  higher  than 
edition  costs  for  the  two-paper 
letterpress  plant.” 

High  ^'aste  Figures 

All  of  the  plants  surveyed 
were  in  cities  ranging  in  size 
from  16  to  52,000  and  a  common 
wage  rate  of  $3  per  hour  ($4.50 
for  overtime)  was  figured,  as 
was  a  common  power  rate. 
Other  factors  such  as  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  insurance  costs  were 
reduced  to  common  denomina¬ 
tors.  An  important  variable 
factor  was  the  range  of  display 
advertising  content. 

Mr.  Hoffman  found  that 
newsprint  waste  in  offset  oper¬ 
ations  ran  from  8.7  to  12.2% 
and  the  cost  of  black  ink  was 
something  over  seven  times  as 
much  as  that  for  letterpress  ink. 
Offset  color  inks  are  3  to  5 
times  as  much  per  pound  as  let¬ 
terpress  color  inks. 

(iffset  usage  of  ink  is  some¬ 
thing  like  60'  i  of  letterpress  ink. 


the  general  super\’ision  of  Pro-  management  to  install  the  Lino- 
Sc^es  OflFset  Papers  duction  Manager  Stan  Whyte,  film  System.  He  quoted  some 

FiTkni  Plant  ^  former  president  of  figures  on  the  St.  Paul  opera- 

the  local  typographical  union,  tion:  For  1960,  the  composing 
When  highspeed  phototype-  Mr.  Hurley  reported  that  the  room  represented  57.8%  of  the 
setting  machines  come  on  the  foreman,  Tony  Evangelista,  had  total  cost  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
scene,  Charles  H.  Tingley,  man-  devised  a  simplified  mark-up  partments,  including  mailroom, 
aging  director  of  ANPA  Re-  system  which  is  patented  under  and  in  1961  it  was  56.7%  with 
search  Institute,  envisions  this  the  name  of  Scalatype.  Thirty-  a  substantial  increase  in  busi- 
development:  six  individual  tool  kits  issued  ness.  The  combined  hot  and  cold 

‘•A  metropolitan  newspaper  working  personnel  are  hours  reduced  arnounted  to 

in  need  of  improved  facilities  returned  to  a  master  cabinet  at  14%,  w’hich  totalled  a  consis- 
wil!  give  serious  consideration  each  shift.  tent  800  to  1,000  hours  less  per 


to  central  composing,  using  After  searching  far  and  wide 
computers  and  other  modern  for  proofing  equipment,  Mr. 
equipment.  This  central  com-  Hurley  said,  the  Boston  team 


e  end  of  each  shift.  tent  800  to  1,000  hours  less  per 

After  searching  far  and  wide  week  in  the  composing  room. 

r  proofing  ^uipment,  Mr.  More  Emcienl 

urley  said,  the  Boston  team 

und  the  answer  in  their  own  Mr.  Cartier  also  cited  the 


posing  room  would  then  trans-  found  the  answer  in  their  own  Mr.  Cartier  also  cited  the 
mit  page  material  to  offset  satel-  backyard  when  foreman  Joseph  Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspapers’ 
lite  plants  ringing  the  city.  Peacott  presented  the  problem  experience,  also  with  Linofilm, 
These  plants  could  well  be  far  to  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  manufac-  w'here  photocomposition  was 
more  economically  operated  than  turers  of  Fotoplate  paper  plates  found  to  be  35  to  407©  more 
a  single  plant  in  the  center  of  ^od  Haloid-Xerox  manufactur-  efficient  than  hot  metal.  All  dis- 
a  city  with  a  large  unwieldy  of  photostat  machines.  It  play  advertising  is  photocom- 
work  force  and  distribution  was  suggested  that  the  xero-  posed.  The  composing  room 
hampered  by  traffic  and  general  frraphic  machine  already  in  the  force  was  reduced  by  21  men. 
congestion.”  Herald-Traveler  shop  be  used  The  Appleton  paper  figures  to 

Facsimile  and  highspeed  burning  in  a  paper  plate  save  5  to  8  in  the  composing 


OVER  6(M)  AT  SESSION 

Cold-Type 
In  Glowing 

If  any  one  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  could  be  typed 
as  the  glamour  boy  of  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  here  this  week 
it  was  Photocomposition. 

An  audience  conservatively 
estimated  at  600  persons  out  of 
the  grand  total  of  about  2,000 
registered  for  the  four-day  ses¬ 
sions  sat  through  a  two-hour 
discussion  of  “photocomp”  ma¬ 
chines  and  methods  at  a  Mon¬ 
day  night  session.  The  attend¬ 
ance  far  surpassed  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  forecasts  of  conference 
committee  members  when  the 
night  spot  was  scheduled  for 
this  clinical  feature  of  the  pro- 

I  gram. 

I  Breakthrough  on  Proofing 

And  those  who  came  to  learn 
more  about  the  “cold-type”  proc¬ 
ess,  either  with  a  view  to  intro¬ 
ducing  it  in  their  own  plants  or 
to  improve  on  its  operation  in 
present  installations,  heard  the 
cheering  news  that  a  real  break¬ 
through  has  been  made  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  providing 
cheap  and  numerous  proofs  for 
advertisers.  The  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  this  possible  has 
plagued  the  pioneers  in  photo- 
•  typesetting  for  the  past  several 
years. 

James  F.  Hurley,  foreman  of 
the  photocomp  department  at 
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transmission  equipment  are  al-  through  a  photostat  negative.  room  force  over  a  period  of  time 
ready  available,  he  remarked.  "^be  standard  paper  u.sed  in  and  also  reduce  overtime.  The 

_ [ _ _  the  machine  proved  to  be  too  system  presently  comprises  two 

heavy’  to  produce  a  good  quality'  keyboards  and  one  photo  unit, 
image  on  a  paper  plate.  Two  At  the  Davenport  Times- 
different  types  of  paper  were  Democrat,  Mr.  Cartier  reported, 
then  supplied  by  Heloid-Xerox  they’  set  8  columns  of  ads  in  3 
\  ^ r  produced  excellent  results,  hours. 

/~\f  I  y  ^  Ilf  Hurley  related.  Some  of  the  pitfalls  of  chang- 

The  first,  called  transloid,  ing  to  photocomposition  can  be 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  a  mostly  emotional  upsets  on  the 
^  thin  acetate,  w’as  actually  too  part  of  adv’ertisers,  warned 

1/9  good  for  proofing  purposes.  The  Fred  H.  Stapleford,  business 

second  was  a  tissue-like  paper  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  easily  penetrated  by  an  intense  Inquirer.  He  told  of  difficulties 
brought  the  word  that  a  photo-  light.  At  19c  a  shot,  plus  46c  w’hich  arose  because  store  ad 
stat  machine  had  been  devised  for  a  paper  plate  or  master,  the  personnel  were  unfamiliar  with 
which  produces  good  quality  total  cost  up  to  the  duplicator  Ozalid  proofs  and  w’ere  reluc- 
proofs  on  sheets  of  waste  news-  w’as  65c  and  only  four  minutes  tant  to  take  anything  on  faith, 
print  easily,  quickly,  and  eco-  of  actual  production  time  were  This  occurred  mostly  when  ad 
nomically.  involved  —  from  shooting  the  accounts  were  switched  to  cold- 

The  sensitized  paper  alone  finished  paste-up  to  running  off  type  arbitrarily, 
which  had  been  necessary  in  the  25  customer  proofs.  Paper  cost  ,  r  •  m  • 

old  method  of  proofing  cost  the  was  virtually  nil  since  ends  of  Blueprint 

Herald-Traveler  about  $30,000  newsprint  rolls  were  salvaged  Calling  it  “The  Battle  of  the 


Advances 

Reports 


^Battle  of  the  Blueprint* 


Herald-Traveler  about  $30,000  newsprint  rolls  were  salvaged  Calling  it  “The  Battle  of  the 
in  1961  and  a  set  of  12  cus-  and  cut  into  20  x  24-inch  sheets.  Blueprint,”  Mr.  Stapleford  said 


tomer  proofs  ran  to  approxi-  ,  .  „  »  .•  j  r  1  it  took  time  to  effect  an  arm- 

mately  $2.40,  Mr.  Hurley  said.  Amortized  Early  practice  a 

The  new  process  offers  an  op-  A  glowing  report  on  cold-type  system  of  assigning  only  that 
portunity  to  recover  $12,000  to  economies  at  the  St.  Paul  copy’  to  cold-type  which  was 
$15,000  annually  in  sensitized  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis-  most  suitable  for  that  process, 
material  at  the  present  rate  of  patch  w’as  given  by  Thomas  F.  An  offset  duplicator  that  pro¬ 
production  of  ads  in  the  cold-  Lanford  who  said  the  biggest  vides  full-page  size  proofs  at 
type  shop.  question  mark  about  the  proc-  high  speed  served  to  appease 

The  Herald-Traveler,  which  ess  is  management’s  desire  to  advertisers  and  the  “hell-rais- 
has  35  employes  in  the  photo-  want  it  and  to  make  it  work,  ing”  has  died  do>^’n.  Now,  Mr. 
comp  department  and  can  tap  a  The  St.  Paul  installation  of  the  Stapleford  said,  some  of  the  pet 
reserve  of  125  regular  compos-  Linofilm  System,  he  said,  will  accounts  which  screamed  the 
ing  room  workers  who  are  be  amortized  many  months  ahead  loudest  are  very  happy  w’ith 
skilled  in  paste-up  techniques,  is  of  the  five-year  goal.  their  photocomposed  ads.  It  was 

finding  new  efficiencies  from  day  Mr.  LanWd  summed  up  the  largely  a  case  of  emotional 
to  day.  About  a  third  of  the  experience  w’ith  photocomposi-  stress  in  the  beginning, 
total  advertising  volume  is  han-  tion  saying  that  more  pages  are  Nearly  a  score  of  booths — out 
died  on  two  Photon  machines  produced  in  fewer  manhours  of  the  200  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
and  two  Fotosetters  in  around-  and  situations  today  than  was  Exhibit  Hall — contained  equip- 
the-clock  operations.  A  battery  accomplished  in  1950.  In  the  ment  specially  suited  to  cold- 
of  hot  metel  ad  machines  was  seventh  month  of  cold-type,  the  type  production  of  newspapers, 
sold  recently  to  provide  more  papers  are  handling  about  60%>  Some  suppliers  of  photographic 
space  for  the  cold  tyrpe  section  of  ad  composition  in  this  method,  devices  never  before  showing 
and  a  third  Photon  will  be  Maurice  E.  Cartier  of  the  their  wares  at  a  newspaper  pro- 
added  to  bring  production  up  to  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  duction  conference  were  busy 
about  half  of  total  ad  copy.  said  the  St.  Paul  operation  was  pointing  out  the  possible  appli- 
The  Boston  operation  is  under  a  big  factor  in  prompting  his  cations  of  their  products. 
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the  floor  was  voiced  by  Fiank  NOT  SO  FA 
Foster  who  said  he  was  not  The  Associated  Pre: 
attached  to  any  newspaper  but  ,ej,rnin>r  of  the  discuss 
was  interested  in  tape  opera-  avpa  Rl  Ponferencf 
tions.  He  asserted  that  the  o^^n  poll  on  the  propos 
change  was  opposed  by  more  justification  stanc 
than  half  of  AP  s  TTS  sub-  juconclusive  and  it  w 
scribers.  He  was  particularly  decision  only  afti 
concerned,  he  said,  for  the  small  ^-espouse  to  a  questior 
paper  publisher  who  "’iH  have  eonsultation  with  its  i 
to  spend  upwards  of  $2,000  for  return 

new  fonts.  4g  2",  of  its  TTS  ’ 

Mr.  Marshall  replied  that  the  posed  the  change;  48 
whole  industry  can’t  lie  gov-  R;  3.8'^'r  expressed  i 
erned  by  the  wishes  of  a  few  ence.  In  an  all-mei 
jiublishers  who  want  to  stay  on  AP  said  fa 

the  12-pica  column.  change;  37.6' i  oppos 

“Eleven  years  ago,’’  he  said,  5.7 '/<  gave  no  prefer* 
“when  the  ANPA  Mechanical  United  Press  Ini 
Committee  was  urging  the  adop-  reported  a  68"<  appn 
tion  of  the  narrower  columns  to  change  among  the  cli 
conseiwe  newsprint  there  were  poll. 

loud  objections  but  today  most  - ^ T - 

of  the  opponents  of  the  idea  are  FTC  Says  Hearst 
glad  they  went  to  the  11-pica  Favors  Large  Sta 

For  the  wire  services,  Mr.  column.’’  _  „  ,  .  „  . 

Marshall  said,  the  survey  con¬ 
tained  the  information  that  up¬ 
wards  of  48  newspapers  now  on 
manual  operations  would  swing 
to  tape  circuits  for  wire  copy 
when  the  118.1  unit  is  again  the 
standard. 


more  readable  —  from  a  typo-  the  machines  are  run  steadily 
grajihical  standpoint — if  a  legi-  on  tape.  Most  of  the  newspapers 
bility  program  of  the  ANPA/  would  be  buying  new  fonts  with- 
RI  Mechanical  Committee  is  in  the  next  year  or  two  in  the 
adopted.  normal  schedule  of  replacement. 

The  move  actually  is  back  to  ]VIi-.  Marshall  said  the  com- 
the  broader  type  in  use  a  decade  mittee  had  assurances  from 
ago,  erasing  the  sacrifice  in  legi-  manufacturers  that  they  will  be 
bility  that  was  made  to  achieve  ^l)le  to  supply  all  anticipated 
economies  in  newsprint  con-  ‘  ‘ 

sumption. 

Announcement  was  made  at 
the  ANPA,  RI  Production  Con¬ 
ference  here  this  week  that  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  are  prepar-  tarnerthe7nfom'iation  that7p-  Changed  in  ('.anada 

ing  to  coopetate  in  the  change  wards  of  48  newspapers  now  on  Onlv  15' «  of  those  resnond- 
o  ype  onts  for  11-pica  col-  , manual  operations  would  swing  Cq  recent  survey  ob- 

™its?"  to  tape  circuits  for  wire  copy  J^eVl  trnXT  t^e  chan^ 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti-  'tannil^d 

tute  subcommittee  which  con-  '  ,  u  '  r  ■  e  favor  accounted  for  68' <  and  it 

ducted  a  .survey  of  1200  news-  ”t  quite  a  few  was  assumed  that  those  who 

papers  found  little  opposition  to  newspapers  they  will  be  able  to  didn’t  bother  to  fill  out  the  ques- 
the  plan  to  restore  more  read-  ^eep  their  type  uniform.  There  tionnaire  were  favorable, 
able  typefaces  in  news  text,  it  been  a  mixture  of  fonts  due  R.  Co<ldington,  Detroit 

was  reported  by  George  Mar-  setting  local  copy  on  the  wide  y  ree  Prenn,  chairman  of  the 
shall,  Portland  (Me.)  Prc.s.s-  standard  and  wire  copy  on  the  Mechanical  Committee,  said  the 

Herald  and  Exprens,  chairman,  thin  standard.  Canadian  newspapers  made  the 

T,  .  ,  ,  The  only  protest  against  the  switch  back  to  118.1  units  two 

lliin  lx*tlers  for  11  Picas  ,  .  , 

committee  recommendation  from 

During  the  past  10  years 
column 

to  then  picas  to  effect  ■ 

savings  up  to  lO^c  111 

purchases,  they  adopted  thin,  m  11111 

extra  condensed  characters  so  W  M  M  t  M  m  M  C 

that  there  would  be  a  minimum  jf  )|  1  11  1  1.  : 

loss  in  news  content  on  a  page. 

Mr. 

committee’s  belief 
of  the  bid  other  with 

more 

standards 

Technically,  the  change  on 

will  mean  going  fljBjlllllllllllBMSpIBllH 
from  110.6  lower  case  alphabet  ^ 

fonts  back  to  118.1  units.  This  /  ‘|||H 

will  involve  a  few  problems  in 

tape  punching,  Mr.  Marshall  »,  ^ 

said,  and  it  will  entail  some  -  f’  * 

mechanical  alterations  in  news- 
paiier  shops.  On  the  latter  score, 
he  reported,  the  Research  Insti- 
tute  is  making  a  test  with  seven 
newspapers  to  determine  if  the 

problems  of  indentation  on  lines  ^B^S|B^^B 

set  automatically  can  be  over- 
come  in  the  space-band  or  jaw 

Costwise  to  publishers  the 
change  will  l>e  considerable.  On 
the  average  a  new  font  of  mats 
for  each  tape-operated  line- 
caster  will  run  around  $600, 
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STREET  SALES — A  new  press  bulll 
by  the  Walter  Scott  Division  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration  enjoys  the  freedom  of  tk 
street  in  front  of  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia, 
as  delegates  to  the  ANPA^RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Conference  inspect  it. 


.4dditional  Production  Conference  stories  on  pages 
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APME  Receives  Proposal 
For  Editorial  Research 


Establishment  of  Clearing  House 
For  Projects  Will  Be  Considered 


|{y  Vincent  S.  June»« 

FAi'eiilive  Editor,  Gannett  !Ni*H>paptTs 
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(This  comprehensive  report  of 
the  discussions  at  recent  APME 
Research  Seminar  was  made  by 
Mr.  Jones,  a  participant,  in  a 
memorandum  to  Gannett  edi¬ 
tors.  It  is  reprinted  here  with 
his  permission.) 

Establishment  of  a  clearing: 
house  for  editorial  research  will 
be  recommended  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  in  September 
at  Minneapolis. 

A  definite  proposal  was  ham¬ 
mered  out  at  the  close  of  the 
APME  Research  Seminar  May 
19-20  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Newspapers,  Associated 
Press,  AP.ME,  ASNE,  ANPA, 

NNPA  and  six  journalism 
schools  were  represented. 

The  program,  which  first 
will  go  to  the  APME  board  of 
directors,  would  provide  for  an 
iHlitorial  research  development 
office  to  index,  digest,  interpret 
and  disseminate  existing  and 
future  findings  to  newspaper  and 
wire  service  staffs,  professional 
associations,  and  educators.  It 
would  cooperate  with  academic, 
professional  and  industry  asso- 
ciations.  The  office  would  employ 
I  an  administrator  and  might  seek 
support  from  a  foundation. 

Dean  I.  William  Cole  was  the 
host,  Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  Arville  Schale- 
ben,  Milwaukee  Journal,  were 
■  the  moderators. 

A  summary  of  the  discussions 
follows : 

H!  )  Eugene  Wehh,  director  of 
research  at  Medill  School: 

Research  is  most  effective  when 
it  is  used  as  intelligence,  with 
the  researchers  generating  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  editor  making 
the  decisions.  He  outlined  five 
major  types  of  newspaper 
research: 

1.  Reworking  old  data,  such 
as  readership  studies.  Examples: 

A.  A  columnist,  with  only  10 
percent  readership,  might  be 
retained  on  the  theory  that  this 
represented  a  “small,  but  loyal” 
band.  Checking  studies  by  classes 
of  readers  (heavy,  light,  etc.) 
showed  that  his  fans  w’ere 
.j,  88.8>|  ‘’’^‘^I'^sively  the  “compulsive” 
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readers,  who  go  for  anything 
and  everything. 

B.  A  20-year-old  study  of 
headlines  show's  that  newsstand 
sales  are  not  affected  by  whether 
the  main  headline  is  optimistic 
or  pessimistic. 

C.  The  current  furore  over 
whether  tv  is  now'  the  most 
reliable  medium  should  be 
checked  against  Gallup’s  studies 
of  radio  in  1939,  1941  and  1942. 

II.  Image  Studies.  They  tell 
how  people  view  your  newspaper 
today.  'The  real  yield  comes  in 
repeating  a  study  to  see  the 
results  of  any  changes  that  are 
made  after  the  first  study. 

III.  Editorial  Treatment  of 
the  News.  A  detailed  content 
analysis  can  study  the  compara¬ 
tive  handling  of  stories  that  all 
new’spapers  cover.  A  study  of 
press  coverage  of  the  1960  cam¬ 
paign  emphasized  the  difference 
between  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers. 

IV.  Reaction  to  the  Use  of 
News.  You  can  study  a  town 
during  a  strike  to  find  out  the 
real  function  of  a  newspaper. 
Diffusion  studies  show  how 
information  flows  through  to  the 
public. 

V.  Readership  Studies.  These 
emphasize  the  past,  but  they 
point  up  the  importance  of 
material  that  does  not  get  read. 
Secondary  studies  in  the  reader- 
ship  field  include: 

A.  Mechanical  factors,  such 
as  page  position,  color,  type. 

B.  Readability.  Is  display  more 
important  than  style? 

C.  Audience  characteristics. 
Who  reads  your  newspaper? 
There  are  no  “mass”  media, 
only  “massive”  media,  and  you 
should  study  readership  by  class. 
There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  people  who  read  no  news¬ 
paper,  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern. 

Frobiriii  of  l><*rinitioii> 

The  discussion  then  turned  to 
the  question:  “What  is  research- 
able?”  The  editor  takes  a  broad 
approach;  the  researcher  likes 
to  focus  on  a  narrow  problem. 
Editors  w'ant  to  know  w'hat  kind 
of  news  is  “interesting”  and  the 


researcher  immediately  asks : 
What  do  you  mean  by  “interest¬ 
ing?”  In  essence  then,  research 
is  easy  to  do  when  everyone 
agrees  on  definitions,  when  the 
problem  is  cast  in  operating 
terms,  and  when  the  questions 
are  posed  in  a  pattern  of  clear- 
cut  alternatives. 

There  was  much  interest  in 
the  so-called  “gatekeeper”  type 
of  study.  What  does  an  editor 
have  to  choose  from  and  how' 
does  he  go  about  it?  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  for  example,  has 
an  average  of  125,000  words  in 
each  cycle  from  which  to  select 
about  57,000  for  its  report.  From 
this  a  state  bureau  may  select 
13,000  words  and  add  6,000  of 
its  own.  The  David  Manning 
White  study  showed  that  one 
small-toAVTi  editor  used  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  material  (from 
three  services)  and  that  he  was 
influenced  by  many  personal  and 
subjective  factors. 

A  recent  study  by  Dr.  Robert 
Jones,  Minnesota  Journalism 
School,  indicated  that  most  edi¬ 
tors  worked  from  the  bottom  up 
in  a  mechanical  and  arbitrary 
way,  with  little  sign  of  selective 
editing. 

There  is  little  or  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  the  media  comple¬ 
ment  each  other,  or  how  late 
news  on  radio  and  tv  affects 
morning  newspaper  readership. 
For  some  people,  10  seconds  are 
enough  to  tell  all  they  want  to 
know  about  Southeast  Asia. 
Others,  however,  are  piqued, 
and  thus  alerted  to  look  for 
detailed  coverage.  One  study  of 
sports  fans  showed  that  75  per 
cent  of  those  who  saw  a  game 
on  tv  read  about  it  and  75  per 
cent  of  those  who  did  turn  to  a 
newspaper  read  every  word  of 
the  account. 

Readership  Declining? 

Is  readership  of  newspapers 
declining?  The  answer  seems  to 
be  “yes”  in  terms  of  overall  cir¬ 
culation  in  relation  to  total  popu¬ 
lation  ;  in  coverage  of  households, 
and  in  the  decline  of  multiple 
circulation  (due  partly  to  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers)  . 


Offsetting  this  trend  is  the 
growth  of  suburban  newspapers. 

How  can  newspapers  attract 
the  non-readers?  W’ho  are  they, 
and  is  the  number  growing? 
Why  don’t  they  read  a  news¬ 
paper?  Are  they,  or  any  sub- 
-stantial  portion  of  them,  salv¬ 
ageable,  and  is  it  worth  the  cost? 

Could  social  workers,  who 
spend  much  time  studying  many 
of  these  people,  give  us  some 
clues? 

Children  are  proving  effec¬ 
tive  in  recruiting  adult  interest 
in  educational  tv  programs. 
Couldn’t  the  same  thing  be  done 
for  newspapers? 

Readership  survey  people 
ignore  non-readers.  Why  not 
interview  some  of  them? 

Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  former  head 
of  Stanford’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  suggested  using 
Reader's  Digest  as  a  “bench 
mark.”  Take  lists  of  hundreds 
of  Digest  titles  and  show  them 
to  people  to  find  out  what  inter¬ 
ests  them. 

.\im  at  Best  Customers 

Penn  Kimball,  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  School,  questioned 
whether  we  should  be  trj'ing  to 
sell  such  people.  Shouldn’t  news¬ 
papers  concentrate  on  their  best 
customers  to  improve  the  impact 
and  avoid  the  “numbers  game” 
which  has  ruined  so  many  big 
magazines?  Even  if  unread, 
what  we  print  probably  has  an 
enormous  secondary'  influence 
through  word  of  mouth  trans¬ 
mission. 

Others  thought  that  we  should 
not  abandon  the  bottom  layer, 
but  seek  a  pattern  on  which  to 
build,  and  re-examine  our  own 
methods  to  see  where  we  are  at 
fault.  Dr.  Bush  advised  editors 
to  study  what  appeals  to  young 
readers.  Surveys  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  schools  convinced  him  that 
IQ  controls  everything  in  this 
field. 

Such  information  as  was 
available  indicated  that  non¬ 
readers  run  as  high  as  39  per 
cent  of  the  lowest  income  group 
and  that  the  overall  figure  is 
20  per  cent.  A  study  of  magazine 
readership  indicated  that  Look 
is  the  only  big  one  which  appeals 
to  all  three  major  classes. 

All  were  concerned  over  the 
Roper  statistics.  At'ville  Schale- 
ben  (Milwaukee  Journal)  said 
that  we  must  tailor  the  news  to 
what  people  have  seen.  “Tele¬ 
vision  specials  do  wrap  up  much 
information.  They  are  more 
believable  than  a  string  of  day- 
by-day  stories.” 

Victor  Hackler  (Associated 
Press)  cited  the  creation  of 
“AP  W’orld  Spotlight”  as  one 
positive  way  of  building  up  our 
own  people  in  competition  with 
tv  personalities. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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To  the  Workshops, 
All  ICMA  Memhers! 


A  half  a  day  of  listening  to  Workshop  sessions  are  under 
labor  relations  advice  and  three  the  general  chairmanship  of 
days  of  workshop  talks  await  M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis  Star 
the  delegates  to  the  63rd  annual  and  Tribune.  The  resiiective 
convention  of  the  International  leaders  of  the  circulation  groups 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  next  week. 

Warm-up  sessions  at  exhibi¬ 
tors’  displays  and  in  a  bright 
ideas  clinic  will  get  the  conven-  Tiffin  (O.) 
tion  off  to  a  start  on  Monday,  ^md  A.  E. 

June  18,  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  “ 

Sunday. 

In  charge  of  displays  are  Vir- 
gil  Fassio,  F  ^  „  ,  , 

News  Journal;  Truman  Kahler, 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. 

Thomas  Osborn,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  leaders  of  the  idea  talk- 
fest  will  be  Francis  J.  Pruitt, 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News, 


lace,  Scottsbluff  (Nebr.)  Star 
Herald;  Louis  F.  Kummerer, 

Advertiser  Tribune; 

Jackson,  .Arlington 

(Va.)  Sun. 

Registration  begins  on  25-50,000 — Frank  Geoghegan, 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 

_ '-’i-'-  Times;  Julian  Leone,  San 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
■  ^  —  -  -  Journal;  Norman  W.  Tischer, 

and  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press. 

50-150,000 — Robert  Sudderth, 

Chattanooga  Times;  Dewey 
Schellenberg,  Sure  DiVpo  (Calif.) 

Union- Tribune;  and  Charles 

^ _  ^  Tilson,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 

and  Robert  Oehler,  Cincinnati  Light. 

(Ohio)  Enquirer.  Over  150,000  —  Mark  Mantz, 

.  rr  1,  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Pram- 

Capers  to  Talk  Tribune  ;  Harr>'  Gladstein, 

Thomas  L.  Adams  of  the  Lex-  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  and 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader-Herald,  is  Edgar  W.  Johnson,  Phoenix 
chairman  for  the  management-  (Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette. 
labor  relations  conference  Mon-  Ray  W.  Gilliland,  I.ancaster 
day  afternoon  when  Claude  Cap-  (Pa.)  newspapers,  will  preside  Newspaper  Association  gives  the  ord,  Hackensack,  N.  J, 
ers,  who  was  with  the  ANPA  at  a  breakfast  for  new  members  report  on  the  White  House  Con-  Panelists  will  be  tl 
Special  Standing  Committee  for  Wednesday  and  L.  W.  McFet-  ference  for  Youth  at  the  morn-  dents  of  section  assc 
many  years,  will  be  a  special  ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  newspa-  ing  convention  session.  Work-  Julian  Leone,  San  . 
speaker. 

The  panel  members,  all  secre¬ 
taries  of  sectional  circulation 
managers’  associations,  include: 

Donald  Lewis,  Pomona  (Calif.) 

Progress-Bulletin;  C.  R.  Middle- 
ton,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator; 

L.  A.  Dorman,  Moncton  (N.  B.) 

Times  and  Transcript;  Ralph 
Heckman,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 

Newspapers;  Virgil  Fassio,  Wil¬ 
mington;  Charles  F.  Moester, 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jourttal- 
Sentinel;  Frank  Long,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon;  J.  T. 

Kahler,  Rome;  Frank  J.  Hein¬ 
rich,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press;  James  W.  McGarity,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (0.)  Dispateh;  Henrj,' 

Hoskins,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 

News-Tribune;  Robert  J.  Sud¬ 
derth,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 

Times;  D.  R.  Wood,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News-Post  Herald; 
and  P.  F.  Fincher,  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman. 

The  regular  convention  pro¬ 
gram  begins  Tuesday  morning 
with  reports  of  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  and  an  address  by  the 
ICMA  president,  Dar  M.  Sims, 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer’s 
manager  for  home  delivery, 

Charles  Eamhart,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald,  wdll  report  on 
newspaperboy  training  pro¬ 
grams. 


Dar  M.  Sims 

Slowell  E.  AbboH 

pers,  one  of  ICMA’s  elder 

statesmen,  will  be  the  narrator,  shops  resume  at  10  a.m.  and  run 

again  all  afternoon,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Hickey-Mitchell 
Simultaneously  with  this  tra-  Company’s  reception, 
ditional  event  there  will  l)e  a  Awards 

coffee  cup  conference  led  by 

Frank  Edwards  of  the  Van-  Presentation  of  awards  and 
rouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  assisted  by  professional  entertainment  are 
Californians  Jim  Mackie,  San  scheduled  at  the  annual  dinner. 

•isco  News-Call  Bulletin,  The  experts  go  back  into  ac- 
and  Bill  Morrissey,  Long  Beach  tion  Thursday  morning  for  a 
Independent,  Press  -  Telegram,  workshop  session  led  by  Mont- 
This  is  starred  as  one  of  the  gomery  Curtis,  director  of  the 
highlights  of  the  program.  American  Press  Institute,  and 
William  J.  Oertel  of  Ohio  Edward  L.  Bennett  of  the  Ree- 


Conference 


t  Fashion  Sow 

.  $  ^  On  the  program  for  the  ladies 

V  i  is  a  fashion  show  brealcfast, 

\ ,  A  ^  V  presented  by  Maggie  Daly  of 

^  -  J  Chicago’s  American,  on  yionAvj 

I  ■  m  m  morning.  The  Edgewater  Beach 

Playhouse  has  scheduled  a  spe- 

.»  cial  performance  for 

guests  Tuesday  night.  A  recep- 

SALES  TRAINING  AWARD— The  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Training  Bui-  WnrK 

le+Ins  walked  off  with  first  place  honors  for  safes  training  material  in  '' ednesday  afternoon  before  the 
the  Dayton  advertising  club.  Looking  at  a  press  sheet  of  the  award  dinner, 

winning  bulletins  are  (I  to  r)  John  Shank,  chairman  of  the  ICMA  News-  Election  of  officers  will  take 
paperboy  Training  Committee;  Bill  Anderson,  of  Parker  Advertising  place  Wednesday  afternoon  on 

Co.,  Da^on,  and  Howard  Durst,  president  of  the  Advertising  Club.  The  the  report  of  the  nominating 

training  bulletin  program  is  now  in  its  1 0th  year.  It  has  netted  a  steady  committee  headed  by  L.  T.  Col- 
income  to  ICMA  as  well  as  providing  circulation  managers  with  a  normal  course  of 

low-cost,  tailor  made  program  designed  to  continually  remind  their 

young  merchants  of  the  right  ways  to  Improve  sales  and  service.  {Continued  on  page  58) 
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Justice  Hugo  Black  on  1st  Amendment 
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The  New  York  University  Law  Review  has  granted  permission  to 
Editok  &  Publisher  to  reprint  this  interview  with  Justice  Hugo 
L.  Black  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  will  appear  in  its  copyrighted 
publication  later  this  month.  On  April  14,  1%2,  the  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  -American  Jewish  Ck)ngress,  held  in  New  York  City, 
culminated  with  a  banquet  to  honor  Justice  Hugo  Black  and  to 
celebrate  his  completion  of  25  years  of  service  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Justice  Black,  who  had  consented  to  be  interviewed 
at  the  banquet  by  Professor  Edmond  Cahn  of  New  York  University 
School  of  I.aw,  expressly  declined,  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing 
with  the  public,  to  receive  advance  information  of  the  nature  or 
content  of  the  questions.  The  following  transcript  was  not  submitted 
to  Justice  Black  for  correction.  E&P  has  omitted  only  the  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  by  Prof.  Cahn. 


CAHN:  Let  me  start  by 
explaining  the  purpose  of  this 
interview.  Two  years  ago,  when 
you  delivered  your  James  Madi¬ 
son  Lecture  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  you  declared  your  basic 
attitude  toward  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  was  the  positive 
side  of  your  constitutional  phil¬ 
osophy.  Tonight  I  propose  we 
bring  out  the  other  side,  that  is, 
your  answers  to  the  people  who 
disagree  with  and  criticize  your 
principles.  The  questions  I  will 
ask,  most  of  them  at  least,  will 
be  based  on  the  criticisms.  As 
you  know,  I  consider  your 
answers  so  convincing  that  I 
want  the  public  to  have  them. 

‘.Absolutes’ 

Suppose  we  start  with  one  of 
the  key  sentences  in  your 
James  Madison  Lecture  where 
you  said,  “It  is  my  belief  that 
there  are  ‘absolutes’  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  that  they  were 
put  there  on  purpose  by  men 
who  knew  what  words  meant 
and  meant  their  prohibitions  to 
be  ‘absolutes’.”  Will  you  please 
explain  your  reasons  for  this. 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  My  first 
reason  is  that  I  believe  the  words 
do  mean  what  they  say.  I  have 
no  reason  to  challenge  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  integrity  or  honesty  of 
the  men  w'ho  uTtite  the  First 
Amendment.  Among  those  I  call 
the  great  men  of  the  world  are 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi¬ 
son,  and  various  others  who 
participated  in  formulating  the 
ideas  behind  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  for  this  countrj*  and  in 
writing  it. 

I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that 
there  are  affirmative  and  nega¬ 
tive  words.  The  beginning  of  the 
First  Amendment  is  that  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law.”  I 
understand  that  it  is  rather  old- 
fashioned  and  shows  a  slight 
naivete  to  say  that  “no  law” 
means  no  law.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  things  about  the 
ingeniousness  of  the  times  that 
strong  arguments  are  made, 
which  almost  convince  me,  that 
it  is  very  foolish  of  me  to  think 

no  law”  means  no  law.  But 


what  it  says  is  “Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  religion,”  and  so 
on. 

I  hav’e  to  be  honest  about  it.  I 
confess  not  only  that  I  think  the 
Amendment  means  w’hat  it  says 
but  also  that  I  may  be  slightly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  think  Congress  should  make 
any  law  wdth  respect  to  these 
subjects.  That  has  become  a 
rather  bad  confession  to  make  in 
these  days,  the  confession  that 
one  is  actually  for  something 
because  he  believes  in  it. 

Then  we  move  on,  and  it  says 
“or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.”  I  have  not  always  exer¬ 
cised  myself  in  regard  to  religion 
as  much  as  I  should,  or  perhaps 
as  much  as  all  of  you  have. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  be  able 
to  do  it  when  I  want  to  do  it.  I 
do  not  want  anybody  w’ho  is  my 
servant,  who  is  my  agent,  elected 
by  me  and  others  like  me,  to  tell 
me  that  I  can  or  cannot  do  it. 
Of  course,  some  will  remark  that 
that  is  too  simple  on  my  part. 
To  them,  all  this  discussion  of 
mine  is  too  simple,  because  I 
come  back  to  saying  that  these 
few  plain  words  actually  mean 
what  they  say,  and  I  know  of  no 
college  professor  or  law  school 
professor,  outside  of  my  friend. 
Professor  Cahn  here,  and  a  few 
others,  who  could  not  w’rite  one 
hundred  pages  to  show  that  the 
.Amendment  does  not  mean  what 
it  says. 

Says  and  Means 

Then  I  move  on  to  the  words 
“abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.”  It  says  Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  doing 
that.  What  it  means — according 
to  a  current  philosophy  that  I 
do  not  share — is  that  Congress 
shall  be  able  to  make  just  such 
a  law'  unless  we  judges  object 
too  strongly.  One  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  that  philosophy  is  that 
if  it  shocks  us  too  much,  then 
they  cannot  do  it.  But  w'hen  I 
get  down  to  the  really  basic 
reason  why  I  believe  that  “no 
law”  means  no  law,  I  presume 
it  could  come  to  this,  that  I  took 


an  obligation  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  as  I 
understand  it.  And  being  a 
rather  backward  country  fellowr, 

I  understand  it  to  mean  what 
the  w’ords  say.  Gesticulations 
apart,  I  know  of  no  way  in  the 
world  to  communicate  ideas 
except  by  words.  And  if  I  were 
to  talk  at  great  length  on  the 
subject,  I  would  still  be  saying 
— although  I  understand  that 
some  people  say  that  I  just  say 
it  and  do  not  believe  it — that  I 
believe  when  our  Founding 
Fathers,  with  their  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  wrote  this  Amend¬ 
ment,  they  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  They  knew  what 
history  was  behind  them  and 
they  wanted  to  ordain  in  this 
country  that  Congress,  elected 
by  the  people,  should  not  tell  the 
people  w’hat  religion  they  should 
have  or  w-hat  they  should  believe 
or  say  or  publish,  and  that  is 
about  it.  It  says  “no  law',”  and 
that  is  what  I  believe  it  means. 

Naliunul  Security 

CAHN :  Some  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  would  say  that  it  is 
better  to  interpret  the  Bill  of 
Rights  so  as  to  permit  Congress 
to  take  what  it  considers  rea¬ 
sonable  steps  to  preserve  the 
security  of  the  nation  even  at 
some  sacrifice  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  association.  Other¬ 
wise  what  wrill  happen  to  the 
nation  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
well?  What  is  your  view'  of  this? 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  I  fully 
agree  with  them  that  the  country 
should  protect  itself.  It  should 
protect  itself  in  peace  and  in 
war.  It  should  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  preserve  itself.  But 
the  question  is:  preserve  w'hat? 
And  how? 

It  is  not  very  much  trouble 
for  a  dictator  to  know  how  it  is 
best  to  preserve  his  government. 
He  w'ants  to  stay  in  pow'er,  and 
the  best  way  to  stay  in  powrer  is 
to  have  plenty  of  force  behind 
him.  He  cannot  stay  in  pow'er 
w'ithout  force.  He  is  afraid  of 
too  much  talk;  it  is  dangerous 
for  him.  And  he  should  be  afraid, 
because  dictators  do  not  have  a 
w'ay  of  contributing  very  greatly 
to  the  happiness,  joy,  content¬ 
ment,  and  prosperity  of  the 
plain,  everyday  citizen.  Their 
business  is  to  protect  themselves. 
Therefore,  they  need  an  army; 
they  need  to  be  able  to  stop 
people  from  talking;  they  need 
to  have  one  religion,  and  that  is 
the  religion  they  promulgate. 
Frequently  in  the  past  it  has 
been  the  worship  of  the  dictator 
himself.  To  preserve  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  you  must  be  able  to  stifle 
thought,  imprison  the  human 


mind  and  intellect. 

I  w'ant  this  Government  to 
protect  itself.  If  there  is  any 
man  in  the  United  States  who 
owes  a  great  deal  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  am  that  man.  Seventy 
years  ago,  w'hen  I  was  a  boy, 
perhaps  no  one  who  knew  me 
thought  I  would  ever  get  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  small  country 
county  in  w'hich  I  wras  born. 
There  was  no  reason  for  them  to 
suspect  that  I  would.  But  w'e  had 
a  free  country  and  the  w’ay  was 
open  for  me.  The  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  good  to  me.  Of 
course,  I  want  this  country  to 
do  what  w'ill  preserve  it.  I  want 
it  to  be  preserved  as  the  kind  of 
Government  it  was  intended  to 
be.  I  would  not  desire  to  live  at 
any  place  w'here  my  thoughts 
were  under  the  suspicion  of 
government  and  where  my  w'ords 
could  be  censored  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  where  worship,  w'hat- 
ever  it  was  or  wasn’t,  had  to  be 
determined  by  an  officer  of  the 
government.  That  is  not  the  kind 
of  government  I  want  preserved. 

I  agree  with  those  who  wrote 
our  Constitution,  that  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  officials 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  What  was 
government  created  for  except 
to  serve  the  people?  Why  was  a 
Constitution  written  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  except  to 
limit  the  power  of  government 
and  those  who  were  selected  to 
exercise  it  at  the  moment? 

My  answer  to  the  statement 
that  this  Government  should 
preserv'e  itself  is  yes.  The  method 
I  would  adopt  is  different,  how¬ 
ever,  from  that  of  some  other 
people.  I  think  it  can  be  pre¬ 
served  only  by  leaving  people 
with  the  utmost  freedom  to  think 
and  to  hope  and  to  talk  and  to 
dream  if  they  w'ant  to  dream.  I 
do  not  think  this  Government 
must  look  to  force,  stifling  the 
minds  and  aspirations  of  the 
people.  Yes,  I  believe  in  self- 
preservation,  but  I  would  pre¬ 
serve  it  as  the  founders  said, 
by  leaving  people  free.  I  think 
here,  as  in  another  time,  it  can¬ 
not  live  half  slave  and  half  free. 

CAHN :  I  do  not  suppose  that 
since  the  days  of  Socrates  a 
questioner  ever  got  answers 
that  were  so  co-operative. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  guar¬ 
anteed  freedom  of  the  press,  are 
you  willing  to  allow  sensational 
newspaper  reports  about  a  crime 
and  about  police  investigation 
of  the  crime  to  go  so  far  that 
they  prejudice  and  inflame  a 
whole  state  and  thus  deprive 
the  accused  of  his  right  to  a  fair 
jury? 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Lindsays  Cleared 
In  Anti-Trust  Case 


right),  national  president  of  AANR,  presents  association's  "Award  of 
Excellence"  to  Robert  U.  Brown  (standing  center),  publisher  and 
editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  as  James  W.  Brown  Jr.  (standing  at 
left),  E&P's  general  manager,  looks  on.  Seated  (left  to  right)  are  ESP 
recipients  of  miniature  awards:  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  advertising  news 
editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  executive  editor;  and  Philip  N.  Schuyler, 
associate  editor. 

AANR  Honors  E&P 
For  Ad  News  Coverage 


Tampa,  Fla. 

U.  S.  District  Jiulpe  William 
A.  McRae,  Jr.  has  pranted  a 
summary  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Sarastota  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Saranota  Journal  in  the 
anti-trust  suit  lodged  by  the 
Sarasota  News. 

The  counter  claim  against  the 
News  was  di.smissed  by  stipula¬ 
tion. 

The  News,  established  in  1954 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schuyler 
McKinley,  had  charged  in  the 
action  filed  in  1958  that  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  Journal, 
owned  by  the  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  were  engaging  in 
monopolistic  practices  to  put 
them  out  of  business.  The 
McKinleys  sold  the  paper  last 
month  to  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss, 
co-publisher  and  executiv’e  vice- 
president  of  the  Bristol  Printing 
Co.,  Levittown,  Pa.  (Editor  & 
Publisher,  May  5, 1962,  page  10.) 

The  McKinleys  had  asked  for 
treble  damages  of  over  $6  million 
based  on  their  claimed  losses, 
now  denied. 

On  the  basis  of  affidavits  filed 
by  David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Clyde  Gentry,  circulation 
director,  and  George  W.  Bauer, 
adv'ertising  director,  and  deposi¬ 
tions  taken,  the  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers  on  June  7  moved  for  a 
partial  summary  judgment,  and 
the  court  made  it  final. 

The  Judge  stated:  “On  the 
uncontroverted  facts  the  Court 
finds  that  the  Defendant  Lind¬ 
say  Newspapers,  Inc.  has  not 
carried  on  competitive  activities 
of  any  nature  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Sherman, 
Clayton  and  Robinson-Patman 
Acts. 

Judge  McRae  ruled  that 
neither  the  morning  Herald,  the 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune,  nor  the 
evening  Journal  are  the  “domin¬ 
ant  advertising  medium  .  .  . 
within  the  contemplation  of  the 
Sherman,  Clajdon,  or  Robinson- 
Patman  Acts.” 

Competitive  newspapers  for 
circulation  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  were  listed  as  the  Bradenton 
Herald,  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
Tampa  Times,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  and  St.  Petersburg  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Numerous  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  visitors  guides,  shopping 
guides  and  other  similar  publica¬ 
tions  and  also  the  radio  and 
television  stations  compete  for 
local  advertising,  the  Judge 
found. 

Other  points  made  in  the  de¬ 
cision  includetl: 
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The  Lindsay  Newspapers  has 
not  and  does  not  refuse  to  sell 
national  display  advertising 
space  or  local  display  in  and  to 
any  edition  of  its  daily  newspa¬ 
per  alone;  does  not  restrict  or 
threaten  to  restrict  credit  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  advertised  in 
competing  media;  does  not  sell 
advertising  or  subscriptions  on 
the  condition  that  the  subscriber 
or  adv’ertiser  refrain  from  ad¬ 
vertising  oi  subscribing  with 
any  competitors;  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  or  direct  employes  to 
damage  newspaper  racks  of  com¬ 
petitors;  does  not  maintain  its 
evening  edition  for  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  or  attempting 
to  monopolize  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  field. 

Combined  Rule 

With  special  reference  to  the 
combination  rate,  the  court 
ruled : 

The  combination  advertising 
rates  in  the  morning  evening 
and  Sunday  editions  of  the  Cind- 
say  Newspapers  is  not  com'j^l- 
sory. 

The  difference  between  the 
combination  advertising  rates 
and  single  rates  is  “based  upon 
the  reduced  additional  cost  of 
carrying  the  advertisements  into 
its  second  edition,  said  costs 
being  essentially  limited  to  the 
costs  of  newsprint,  ink,  compos¬ 
ing  room  makeup  and  pressroom 
expense. 

“The  combination  advertising 
rate  under  which  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  offers  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  editions  of  its 
daily  newspaper  is  in  fact  less 
than  the  price  at  which  it  could 
offer  classified  advertising  space 
in  any  one  of  said  editions  alone 
since  to  sell  such  space  in  either 
of  said  editions  alone  would  re¬ 
sult  in  additional  expense  to  it 
of  removing  any  such  advertise¬ 
ment  from  the  page  of  type  in 
which  it  hase  been  set  and  re¬ 
collating  and  reassembling  the 
entire  page,  thereby  necessitat¬ 
ing  an  additional  charge  to  the 
advertiser  for  such  removal.” 

• 

Auditorium  Offered 

Houston 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  has  com¬ 
mitted  Houston  Endowment  Inc. 
to  a  $6  million  expenditure  for 
a  downtown  auditorium.  The  en¬ 
dowment  fund  was  created  by 
his  late  uncle,  Jesse  H.  Jones 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Gibbs  Jones, 
in  1937. 


The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  this 
week  presented  its  “Award  of 
Excellence”  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  for  “EHsting^uished  and 
dedicated  ser\’ice  devoted  to  the 
growth  and  stature  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Presentation  of  a  plaque  was 
made  to  Robert  U.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  E&P,  by 
Fred  W.  Pitzer,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  AANR,  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  meeting  of  AANR’s 
New  York  Chapter  at  the  Yale 
Club. 

Individual  miniature  awards 
were  presented  to  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  E&P’s  executive  editor; 
Philip  N.  Schuyler,  associate 
editor;  and  Robert  B.  McIntyre, 
advertising  news  editor. 

‘High  Standards' 

In  making  the  awards,  Mr. 
Pitzer,  vicepresident  and  na¬ 
tional  sales  director  of  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.,  noted  that  E&P  has 
helped  to  “create  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  through  its  active  sup¬ 
port  of  industry-wide  promo¬ 
tions.”  He-  also  cited  E&P’s 
“high  standards”  employed  “to 
help  mobilize  the  full  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspapers  in  the  field 
of  advertising.” 

“We  are  particularly  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  never 
hesitated  to  compete  with  other 
media  for  the  advertisers’  recog¬ 


nition  of  daily  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Pitzer  said. 

Individual  letters  expressing 
the  AANR  Chapers’  approval  of 
E&P’s  selection  for  the  award 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Brown. 

• 

1952  Anti-Tru?*l  Suit 
Resumes  in  Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Trial  of  an  anti-ti  ust  suit  in¬ 
stituted  in  1952  against  Samuel 
1.  Newhouse,  the  Syracuse  Her- 
aid,  Post-Standard  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Broadcasting 
Company  has  resumed  here  in 
Federal  Court. 

The  Syracuse  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  operator  of  WNDE, 
seeks  $1,087,000  damages.  Ar¬ 
thur  C.  Kyle  Jr.,  WNDR  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  claimed  that  Mr. 
Newhouse  attempted  to  put  his 
station  out  of  business  after  un¬ 
successfully  attempting  to  buy 
it. 

Food  Editor  Named 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Edna  Lewis  Marshall  has 
been  named  food  editor  of  the 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel, 
a  new  department  of  the  two- 
year-old  morning  daily  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Gore  Publishing 
Co.  In  private  life  Mrs.  H.  L 
Post,  she  is  a  graduate  of  Stet¬ 
son  University  and  the  Cordon 
Bleu  School  of  Cookery  in  Paris. 
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Coke  Bottlers  Call 
i  Preprints  Smash  Hit 
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Rv  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Wold  is  going  out  to  all  1100 
Coca-Cola  Bottlers  throughout 
the  country  describing  what 
proved  to  be  a  newspaper  pre¬ 
print  color  smash  hit  for  the 
Louisiana  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Checked  by  Daniel  Starch  & 
Staff,  a  full-page,  full-color  pre¬ 
print  insert  run  in  the  April  20 
.Vcic  Orlfiin.t  Stdtex-Iti  in,  scored 
an  amazing  OD'a  noted,  06'/< 
seen-associated  for  both  men 
and  women  readers.  It  was 
“read  most”  by  H'r  of  the 
women  interviewed  and  ll'/t  of 
the  men. 

Higlic'l  Yet 

Dr.  D.  Morgan  Xeu,  Starch 
vicepresident,  said  this  was  “one 
of  the  highe.st  newspaper  scores 
we  have  ever  recorded.” 

“Coca-Cola  got  a  lot  out  of 
this  newspaper  color  ad  and  so 
did  the  newspaper  readers,”  Dr. 
Xeu  said. 

.\t  Coca-Cola  headquarters  in 
.\tlanta,  Ga.,  E.  Delong  Sledge 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  ami  -Albert  C.  Burke,  who 
heails  up  the  newspaper  section 
in  the  advertising  department, 
are  advising  all  liottlers  about 
the  Xew  Orleans  experience.  A 
.special  article  will  be  carried  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Coke  Bot~ 
th  r  that  should  be  in  the  mails 
within  three  weeks. 

“It’s  hard  to  argue  with  suc¬ 
cess,”  Mr.  Buike  said.  “Hi-Fi 
did  a  very  fine  job.  It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  used  it.  This 
should  add  a  great  deal  to  our 
usual  investment  in  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Coca-Cola  bottlers  invested 
about  $1,000,000  in  newspapers 
in  19fil,  and  it  is  expected  that 
figure  will  at  lea.st  be  doubled  in 
1962. 

Mr.  Burke  noted  that  over 
1000  bottlers  participated  in  the 
“highly  successful”  sweepstakes 
contest  that  wound  up  the  last 
of  May.  They  made  extensive 
u.se  of  newspapers.  Entries  in 
the  $150,000  contest  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  expectations,  Mr. 
Burke  .said. 

Order  IncreaM-d 

Regarding  the  New  Orleans 
preprint  color  test,  Michael  G. 
McDonald,  account  executive  at 
McCann-Erick.son,  .Atlanta,  said 
an  original  order  for  3,000,000 
^  preprints  placed  with  the  Pre¬ 
print  Corporation,  Xew  Y'ork, 
has  been  increasecl  to  7,000,000. 
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“That  may  be  only  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  he  said.  “.After  first  pre- 
liminaiy  mailings  to  bottlers,  50 
immediately  determined  to  use 
the  preprints.  Many  others  are 
expected  to  follow.” 

The  ad  introduces  a  new  Ifi 
oz.  lx)ttle  and  promotes  a  2c-a- 
serving  theme.  Bottlers  make 
their  own  decision  as  to  whether 
they  will  carry  the  new  size. 
They  also  decide  how  it  will  be 
advertised.  Mr.  McDonald  is  bet¬ 
ting  they’ll  want  color  preprints. 

Kcjiivcnalion 

“It’s  a  rejuvenation  for  news- 
l)aper  advertising,”  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  said.  “I  think  it’s  going  to 
generate  more  interest  in  the 
medium  than  anything  we  have 
ever  done  before. 

“For  purposes  of  intioducing 
a  new  product,  or,  as  in  our 
ca.se,  a  new  size  bottle,  Hi-Fi 
just  can’t  l)e  beat.  Impact  is 
generated  at  all  levels — with  the 
consumer,  with  the  retail  trade, 
and  with  the  bottlers  them¬ 
selves.” 

For  the  bottlers,  the  Xew  Or¬ 
leans  test  proved  a  .sensational 
shot  in  the  arm.  The  advertising 
art  was  bold  and  striking. 

“Coke  is  a  food  product.  That 
means  we  simply  must  get  ap¬ 
petite  appeal  into  our  advertis¬ 
ing  copy.  We  found  that  in 
many  cases  new.spaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  color  was  not  always  as 
good  as  it  should  be.  Hi-Fi 


overcomes  this  fault  beautifully. 
We  got  a  fantastic  playback 
from  Xew  Orleans  newspaper 
readers.” 

That  playback  is  available  in 
the  Starch  report.  In  addition  to 
a  quantitative  study,  a  qualita¬ 
tive  study  was  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  financed  jointly  by  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  the  Pre¬ 
print  CorjKiration,  and  the  New 
Orleomt  Tioieii-Picnyune,  Statei^- 
Iteoi.  Vincent  Kelley,  president 
of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  repre.sentatives  for 
the  paper,  also  had  his  company 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
the  suiwey. 

The  ad  carried  as  page  nine 
of  the  States-Item,  .April  20, 
showed  a  series  of  glasses,  half 
of  them  empty  except  for  ice, 
others  full  of  Coke.  They  were 
set  in  fitted  terrycloth  coasters 
of  red,  yellow  and  blue,  num¬ 
bered  1,  2  and  3.  Part  of  the 
“wallpaper”  design  was  an 
empty  Coke  Ixittle  set  vertically 
on  the  page,  while  horizontally 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  page 
was  a  full  16  oz.  half-quart 
bottle  from  which  the  soft  drink 
was  l)eing  poured  into  the  frosty 
glasses.  Text  .said  the  new  half¬ 
quart  serves  three  full  glasses. 

.A  strip  down  the  right-hand 
side  printed  by  the  newspaper 
highlighted  the  two  faces  of  a 
Lincoln  penny  to  tell  people  the 
cost  is  about  2c  a  seiwing. 

“The  study  advertisement 
stimulated  readers  to  give  un¬ 
usually  positive  and  personal  re¬ 


How  Ads  Dug  Britain’s 
Coal  From  Sales  Hole 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

How  advertising  was  used  in 
the  British  press  to  pull  Brit¬ 
ain’s  indu.strial  coal  industry 
out  of  a  serious  sales  hole  was 
told  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  by 
D.  K.  Coupar,  assistant  general 
manager  of  Napper  Stinton 
Woolley  Ltd.,  London-based  “in¬ 
corporated  practitioners  in  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

To  fully  appreciate  the  think¬ 
ing  and  strategy  behind  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  used  122  half  pages 
in  seven  national  newspapers, 
930  half  pages  in  73  regional 
newspapers,  87  pages  in  10  busi¬ 
ness  magazines,  and  395  double¬ 
page  spreads  in  62  technical 
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spouses  to  the  product,”  the 
Starch  reader  impression  study 
reported  in  part.  “More  than 
80G  of  the  entire  reader  sample 
discussed  Coca-Cola  and  its  new 
16-oz.  bottle  in  favorable  terms, 
and  women  readers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
economy  made  possible  by  this 
innovation  in  jiackaging.  Be¬ 
tween  109{  and  \5Vr  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  expressed  mixed  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  advertisement; 
these  readers  usually  indicated 
personal  acceptance  of  Coca- 
Cola  but  stated  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  drinking  from  the  bottle 
or  simply  remarked  that  they 
‘liked’  the  smaller  or  ‘regular’ 
bottle. 

“As  a  communications  instru¬ 
ment,”  the  Starch  report  said, 
“the  advertisement  functioned 
in  an  extremely  effective  and 
cohesive  manner,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pervasive  economy 
theme  which  ran  through  both 
illustration  and  copy  ...” 

“Besides  contributing  to  the 
economy  message  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  as  a  whole,  the  color 
preprint  illustration  with  inset 
captions  provided  a  sharp  focus 
for  initial  reader  attention  and 
made  readers  ‘thirsty’  by  imme¬ 
diately  recalling  the  basic  taste 
appeal  of  the  familiar  ‘Coke.’ 
.Approximately  half  of  the  read¬ 
ers  made  some  explicit  positive 
reference  to  the  ‘pretty’  colors, 
but  the  full-color  reproduction 
generally  appeared  to  play  a 
more  important  role  in  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  ‘nice,  cool,  refreshing’ 
look  of  the  product  than  in  pro- 
ilucing  responses  to  color  as 
such. 

“In  addition  to  the  economy 
theme  which  all  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  discussed  in  one  context 
or  another,  some  readers  touched 
upon  the  ‘convenience’  of  the 
new,  larger  Coca-Cola  bottle.” 


publications,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  understand  the  problem  faced 
by  Britain’s  National  Coal 
Board  in  1959. 

‘Ditliciill  Period’ 

Mr.  Coupar,  wdth  that  delight¬ 
ful  British  manner  of  under¬ 
statement,  described  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Board’s  situation  as 
“a  difficult  period.”  In  the  U.  S., 
the  same  situation  would  be 
dubbed  downright  “lousy.” 

For  years  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  had  been  to  en¬ 
courage  industry  to  use  alterna- 

{Continned  on  page  30) 


(iolor  Allracled 

In  i-eplying  to  the  standard 
opening  question  in  the  Reader 
Impression  Interview  (“When 
you  first  looked  at  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  what  was  outstanding 
to  you?”),  more  than  S07r  of 
the  study  advertisement’s  read¬ 
ers  used  the  word  ‘color’  or 
‘colors’  in  their  remarks.  .A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  respondents  elabo¬ 
rated  on  their  awareness  that 
the  full-color,  full-page  treat¬ 
ment  made  the  advertisement 
unusually  noteworthy  because 
‘you  couldn’t  miss  it,’  etc.  .  .  . 

(Continued  oyi  page  26) 
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CHECKING  RECORD-BREAKER — Shown  checking  Parade  Magazine's 
record-breaking  Rexall  Drug  Co.  Ic  sale  tie-in  presentation  are  (left  to 
right);  John  Bowles,  president  of  Rexall  Division  of  Rexall  Drug;  Edward 
H.  Kimball,  vicepresident,  director  of  advertising  sales.  Parade;  and 
Robert  Henbrun,  account  supervisor,  BBDO. 

$2  for  $1  Sprouts 
From  Rexall  1^  Sale 


I  AD-lines 

1  lU  Rolirrt  IJ.  McIntyre 

l*ai)prs  Look  Good 

Ww.'papei'  look  good,  as 
newspapers  >lioul(l.  in  a  major 
-tiuly  de>igne(l  to  measure  ex¬ 
posure  to  media  primarily  among 
managers  and  professionals  in 
industry  released  this  week  hy 
Timt’  magazine. 

Four  dilTerent  media  were  com¬ 
pared:  newspapers,  magazines, 
tv  and  radio.  Each  person  in  the 
research  samiile  was  asked  to 
report  whether  or  not  he  listened 
to.  watched  or  read  one  or  more 
of  these  media  in  the  time  period 
most  immediate  to  recall,  i.e.. 
“yesterday." 

In  addition,  he  was  asked  to 
report  specific  tv  shows  or  news¬ 
papers.  or  radio  time  periods,  or 
magazines  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  "yesterday.” 

\\  Idle  "yesterday  exposure”  is 
not  a  totally  new  concept  in 
media  measurement,  this  study 
damn  well  may  he  the  first  to 
compare  dimensions  of  a  single 
day's  exposure  to  both  print  and 
broadcast. 

()\er-all  findings  of  the  study, 
conducted  hy  Erdos  &  Morgan 
Research  Service,  came  out  as 
follows  among  the  managerial 
class:  reail  new spajiers  yesterday. 

;  watched  tv  yesterday. 
68'^f  :  read  magazines  yesterday, 
:  and  listened  to  radio  yes¬ 
terday.  63' r.  Respective  figures 
for  blue  collar  workers  were. 
yO'c  and  64%. 

Among  managers'  wives  the 
figures  were:  newspapers.  94%; 
tv.  77'f  :  magazines.  6,3%:  and 
radio.  66%.  Respective  figures 
for  blue-collar  wdrkers’  wives 
were  91'^;  87%;  .3.3%:  63%. 

Ten  newspaiters  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  study.  The  Netv 
York  Times  was  read  on  average 
yesterday  hy  7%  of  managers; 
2'f  of  blue  collar  workers;  6% 
of  manager-'  wives  and  hy  2% 
of  blue  collar  wives.  Like  figures 
for  other  nine  papers  are:  Los 
Angeles  Times.  4%:  1%;  3%; 
1%.  Chicago  Tribune,  3%:  1%: 
3%;  l'(.  .\etv  York  Herald 

Tribune.  2%:  1%:  1%:  less 
than  %  of  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer,  2' r  :  1%;  2%;  1%. 

AVic  York  \eu  s.  2%  ;  3%  ;  2%  : 
3% .  .Sf.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
2%  :  1%  :  1%  :  1%.  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  2''c :  1%:  1%; 
I'r.  Ifashinalon  (D.C.)  Post, 
2%  :  1%  :  1%  :  1%.  If  all  Street 

Journal,  12%;  I'r:  3%;  1%. 

*  *  * 

hen  Time's  study  gets  down 
to  specific  magazines,  you  have 
one  guess  a-  to  which  one  shows 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

How  would  you  like  to  get 
an  additional  $2  for  every  $1 
spent  in  advertising'? 

That’s  what  John  Bowles  and 
John  Hart,  president  and  mar¬ 
keting  vicepresident  respectively 
of  Rexall  Drug  Co.,  got  from 
just  one  medium  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  famous  Ic  sale  from 
April  22  to  May  5  this  year. 
The  medium  was  Parade,  the 
syndicated  Sunday  supplement. 

How  it  Vi  orkcd 

It  worked  out  this  way:  Rex¬ 
all,  through  its  agency  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
bought  a  double  spread  in  Pa¬ 
rade  for  $68,000.  Then  Rexall 
and  Parade  merchandised  it 
to  10,632  franchised  stores  and 
Parade’s  70  papers.  So  aggres¬ 
sive  and  personal  was  this  inside 
promotion  that  the  stores  bought 
$150,000  worth  of  340  tie-in 
ads,  a  total  of  319,753  lines,  in 
53  of  Parade  papers. 

Edward  H.  Kimball,  vice- 
president  and  adv’ertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Parade  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  Rexall  Ic  sale 
was  an  outstanding  success. 

990,949  Line- 

Family  Weekly  and  Tlii.s  Week 
also  carried  the  double  spread 
April  29.  The  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  reported  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly  sold  751  tie-in  ads, 
representing  577,327  lines,  a  lin¬ 
age  victory.  Family  Weekly  did 
not  work  out  the  value  at  re¬ 
tail  rates  of  the  ads  which  180 
of  its  200  papers  carried,  and 
which  had  given  Parade  the  $2 


double  spread  cost  $40,400  gross. 
Working  in  its  larger  metiopoli- 
tan  markets.  This  Week’s  43 
jvapers  sold  105  tie-in  ads  for 
93,869  lines.  The  double  spread 
cost  about  $100,000. 

The  additional  gravey,  soaked 
u))  by  Rexall  for  its  purchase  of 
double  spreads  in  the  three  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  supplements, 
amounted  to  1,196  ads  aggregat¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  990,949 
lines. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Hart 
started  the  ball  rolling  last 
March  with  a  luncheon  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  all  media  to  be  used 
for  the  Ic  sale. 

Vi’liat  Rexall  Did 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Bowles  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  Rexall  store  man¬ 
agers  copies  of  the  Rexall  Re¬ 
porter  that  ui'ged,  “Use  your 
Rexall  national  advertising  as  a 
springboard  —  not  a  crutch.” 

.After  meeting  with  executives 
rei)i-esenting  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  radio-tv  networks  and  news- 
ivajvers  Mr.  Bowles  ujiged  them 
to  use  their  local  outlets  to  en¬ 
courage  Rexall  druggists  to  run 
local  advertising  to  tie  in  with 
Rexall’s  national  campaign. 

He  explained  that  Rexall’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  program  is  a 
great  one  —  it  has  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  over  the  years. 

‘  But,”  he  went  on,  “we  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface 
when  it  comes  to  local  tie-in 
advertising  in  the  Rexallite’s 
own  shopping  area  that  will 
harness  the  full  horsepower  of 
the  national  campaign  for  each 
individual  Rexall  store.  There 


t rathe  and  extra  storewide  sales 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  our 
national  advertising.  The  results 
arc  bound  only  by  the  degree  of 
enthusiastic,  realistic  tie-in  .sup¬ 
port  that  each  druggist  plans 
and  executes. 

“A  local  ad,  placed  by  the 
Rexallite  in  the  main  news  .sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  newsi)aper, 
directing  the  reader  to  the  Rex¬ 
all  double  spread  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  section  or  comic  .section  of 
the  same  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Bowles  continued,  "will  increase 
readership  and  make  the  dou¬ 
ble  spread  work  harder  for  the 
druggist  who  scheduled  the  local 
ad. 

“We’re  anticipating  the  great¬ 
est  local,  tie-in  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  all  times,”  he  said,  “one 
that  will  surpass  the  great  rec¬ 
ord  that  was  established  for  the 
Fall  Ic  sale  in  1961.” 

(auiIcsI  Slageil 

How  Mr.  Bowles’  anticii)ation 
was  translated  into  realization 
was  e.xemplified  by  the  way  the 
Parade  home  office  and  field  ex¬ 
ecutives  got  behind  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  salesmen  of  their  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.  A  linage 
contest  was  organized.  It  broke 
Parade’s  papers  into  three 
groups  —  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culation  over  2(lo,000;  90,000  to 
200,000;  and  those  with  circula¬ 
tion  less  than  90,000. 

A  Polaroid  J33  camera  kit 
was  offered  to  the  newsi)ai)er  ad 
executive  and  retail  ad  sales¬ 
men  doing  the  best  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  tie-ins. 

Richard  Fuller,  assistant  to 
the  ad  director,  and  Robert  H. 
Cox,  salesmen,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  selling 
3,742  lines,  won  in  the  first 
gioup.  Doan  W.  Seniff,  retail 
ad  manager,  and  Lewis  Hatch, 
salesman.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  took  the  prize 
in  the  second  class,  with  23,428 
lines.  In  class  III  the  winners 
were  L.  Clajdon  Lau  Jr.,  ad  di¬ 
rector,  and  Ray  Durbin,  .sales¬ 
man,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter- 
jtrise,  selling  17,260  lines. 

• 

.4tl  Staff  Cliaiigt't^ 

Indi.vnapolis 

Five  appointments  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
have  been  announced  by  Charles 
B.  Lord,  advertising  director. 
They  are:  Thomas  K.  Crowe, 
assistant  director  in  charge  of 
retail;  James  MacMaster,  assist¬ 
ant  retail  manager;  .Alan  Jud¬ 
kins,  assistant  manager  of 
general;  Walter  J.  Pippert,  j 
advertising  manager  for  the  1 
Star  Sunday  Magazine;  and 
Willard  M.  Worcester,  a.ssistant  1: 


iij)  best.  for  $1  edge.  The  Family  Weekly  is  no  limit  to  the  extra  store  manager  of  classified. 
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If  you  want  to  know  how  to  sell  the  buying  families 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market,  take  a  long  look  at 
Cleveland  Department  Stores.  They  know  this  market 
intimately  and  place  3  out  of  4  of  their  women’s  apparel 
pages  in  The  PLAIN  DEALER 


Represented  by  Ketly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Chicano.  Detroit.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Syracuse.  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Netawk.  Eastern  Travel  and  Hesort  Keprrsentatives:  The  C'orfield  Company,  527  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


In  South  Carolina's 
Book  hr  1962 . . . 


FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

Get  the  whole  story  of  South 
Carolina's  unusual  3-market 
economy  ...  its  growth  from 
1952  to  1962  .  .  .  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  you  can  cover  this  state 
with  "The  Big  3  in  S.  C."  Contact 
the  newspapers  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


GREENVILLE 

News  and  Piedmont 

Ropr.  Ward-GrifTtth  Co. 


COLUMBIA 

State  and  Record 
Repr.  The  Branham  Co. 


CHARLESTON 

News  &  Courier  and  Post 
Ropr.  The  Branham  Co. 


KEPRESENTATIVES 

Branham  Co. 
Updates  Data 
On  Preprints 

The  Branham  Company  has 
just  released  a  new  ancl  cur¬ 
rently  uitdated  manual  of  roll- 
fed  ])rei)rint  information  which 
for  the  first  time  allows  an  ad- 
verti.ser  to  purchase  nearly  three 
and  one  half  million  daily  circu¬ 
lation  with  one  order  through 
one  representative. 

The  booklet  is  arranged  in 
three  sections  describing  circula¬ 
tion  and  space  costs,  mechani¬ 
cal  requirements  and  other  re- 
(luirements  such  as  leeway  days 
and  allowance  for  spoilage. 

Circulation  and  space  costs 
are  broken  down  for  each  edi¬ 
tion  (morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day)  of  each  ])ai)er.  The  manual 
also  contains  a  map  showing 
circulation  coverage  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  rejnesented  newspai)ers. 

Copies  may  he  obtained  by 
contacting  Michael  Morris,  The 
Branham  Com|)any,  99  Park 
.\venue.  New  York  Ifi,  X.Y. 

*  »  * 

HEP  BOIMH  P 

•  Effective  July  1,  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Charlotte,  X.C^’., 
-A.AXR  Chai)ter  will  be  changed 
to  make  the  national  A.\XR 
president  a  member  of  the  local 
chapter’s  hoard.  This  is  the 
seventh  A.4XR  chapter  to  vote 
this  change. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

•  Following  are  the  new  of- 
licers  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
.\.-\XR:  Leonard  A.  Hojikins, 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  ])resident; 
Charles  G.  Crawley,  Katz 
•Agency,  Inc.,  vicepresident;  Lon¬ 
nie  A.  Braxton  Ji-.,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  C.  Thomas  Tillman, 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co., 
.secretary. 

Knoxville  Utilities 
Alls  Capture  Prize 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Knoxville  Utilities  Board 
has  won  the  top  advertising 
award  in  an  international  ad¬ 
vertising  contest  for  the  best 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
of  the  year.  The  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  Affiliated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  Network. 

The  winning  campaign,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Kvoxville  Seivit- 
Sentinel  and  the  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  last  fall,  featured  electric 
clothes  dryers.  The  campaign 
was  prepared  by  Charles  Tom- 
bras  &  Associates,  a  Knoxville 
agency. 


Houston  Post  ^  ills 
3  Ad  Art  Awards 

The  Hom^ton  (Texas)  Post 
won  three  first-place  awards  for 
design  and  illustration  at  the 
seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Commercial  Art  and  Design, 
sponsored  by  the  Artists  Guild 
of  Houston. 

The  Post  won  two  first-place 
awards  for  design,  one  in  the 
newspaper  institutional  cate¬ 
gory  and  one  in  the  newspaper 
fashion  promotional  category. 

The  first-place  award  for  ad¬ 
vertising  illustration  was  in  the 
newspaper  fashion  promotional 
category. 

Alex  Molinello,  a  Post  adver¬ 
tising  artist,  did  the  art  work 
for  all  three  winning  entries. 
Ed  Linsmier,  the  Post’s  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager,  served 
as  art  director. 

Mr.  Molinello,  a  native  of 
Hungary,  has  worked  with  the 
Post  for  three  years.  He  came 
to  the  U.  S.  from  Italy  in  1956. 

The  Post  had  12  merit  awards 
in  the  show.  Four  of  these  were 
illustrated  covers  of  Houston. 
Xow,  a  Post  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  done  by  Campbell  Geeslin. 

• 

Luec'k  Heads  Sales 
For  INEA's  Ad  Serviee 

Washington 

Charles  H.  Lueck  Jr.  has  lieen 
named  sales  manager  of  Xews- 
paper  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
publishing  company  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxilinrn,  97-year-old 
trade  publication,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Theodore 
A.  Serrill,  executive  vicejiresi- 
dent  of  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the 
Publishers’  Auxiliary. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  is  the  wholly-owned  business 
subsidiary  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

Mr.  Lueck  will  also  serve  as 
assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  NEA.  His  head¬ 
quarter’s  offices  will  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  he  will  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  sales  offices  of  the 
Publishers’  Auxiliary  as  well  as 
the  circulation  office  of  that  pub¬ 
lication  in  Washington. 

He  has  been  in  the  national 
advertising  sales  department  of 
the  Washinpton  Evening  Star. 
Prior  to  his  adv'ertising  respon¬ 
sibilities,  he  was  a  trainee  at 
the  Star  in  all  the  operating 
departments.  He  also  has  retail 
depai'tment  store  experience 
with  the  Hecht  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Lueck  is  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  “Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,”  a  news  seiN'ice  which  sup¬ 
plies  community  newspapers 
with  weekly  and  pictorial  cover¬ 
age  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ad  ‘Jumps’ 
Copy  a  la 
News  Story 

Cleveland 

-An  unusual  advertising  for¬ 
mat — jumping  the  ad  from  one 
page  to  another  like  news  mat¬ 
ter — was  employed  recently  in 
a  half  dozen  papers  in  noith- 
eastem  Ohio  and  Erie,  Pa. 

The  ad  was  news-style  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  and  the  “throw”  made 
it  look  all  the  more  like  news 
copy. 

The  sponsor,  Stadler  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co.,  Cleveland,  promoted 
its  Trijile  XXX  (CQ)  Lawn 
Food  under  the  caption  “Secret 
Revealed — Why  the  Grass  Is  So 
Green  at  Cleveland  Stadium,” 
and  with  i)hotographs  and  body- 
type  copy.  The  first  and  larger 
portion  of  the  ad — two-columns 
wide,  11  inches  deep — read  into 
the  smaller  portion  which  was 
a  one-column,  two-inch  runover. 

In  the  Cleveland  Press,  for 
instance,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  ad  ran  on  Page  C-12,  the 
smaller  on  Page  C-17,  in  a  76- 
page  issue.  Dealer  listings  were 
tied  in,  but  on  other  pages. 

The  advertising  was  placed 
by  Bayless-Kerr  Co.,  Cleveland 
agency  which  handles  the  Stad¬ 
ler  Co.’s  jirograms.  Ted  Viden, 
account  executive,  said  the  .same 
format  and  the  same-size  display 
were  used  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Akron  Itearon-Jour- 
nal,  Toledo  Blade  and  Erie 
Times. 

The  “secret”  the  ad  revealed 
was  that  Harold  Bossard, 
groundskeeper  for  the  Cleveland 
Indians  at  the  Stadium,  and 
noted  in  sports  circles  for  his 
work,  has  been  using  Stadler’s 
fertilizers  for  a  dozen  years. 
Mr.  Bossanl’s  strongest  testi¬ 
monial  for  the  prorluct  was 
quoted  in  the  ad’s  “throw.” 

It  made  shop  talk  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity. 

“It  must  have  al.so  set  news¬ 
paper  readers  to  buzzing — but 
about  the  content  of  the  .ad," 
Mr.  Viden  said.  “At  the  Stadium, 
Mr.  Bossard  received  18  letters 
and  calls  asking  him  if  he  really 
used  the  fertilizer. 

“.As  for  the  format,  we  were 
simply  trying  to  stimulate  news 
copy — and  we  felt  the  jump 
would  help  do  that.” 


Cracker  Jack  Prize 

The  Cracker  Jack  Co.  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.,  3S 
its  ad  agency  effective  .Aug.  lo- 
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220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Result:  You  pull  them  back  tomorrow. 

Thorn  McBride  does  just  that 
Order  it  today! 


THORN  MCBRIDE  IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


RETAIL  SURVEY: 


Millinery  Ad  Linage 
By  Stores  Up  4% 


MILLINERY  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN  NEWSPAPERS 
January  —  April  1961  and  1962 


Ladies  millinery  advertising 
linage  in  newspapers  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1962  was  4%  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  acconling  to  a  survey  of 
ad  linage  in  14  principal  cities 
by  the  National  Millinery  Plan¬ 
ning  Board. 

A  tabulation  of  the  sur\’ey 
appears  on  this  page. 

City-\^'ide  Gain 

St.  Louis  showed  the  largest 
percentage  and  total  linage  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  period  in 

1961.  This  increase  was  almost 
city-wide.  Famous-Barr  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  in¬ 
crease,  using  16,550  lines  in 

1962,  compared  to  9,244  in  1961. 
Its  increase  was  spread  over  all 
price  lines  although  more  than 
half  of  its  increase  was  in  bet¬ 
ter  millinery  priced  over  $18.00. 
Stix  Baer-Fuller  had  the  second 
largest  increase,  concentrating 
in  the  over  $18.00  price  line.  It 
also  more  than  doubled  its  down¬ 
stairs  advertising.  Vander- 


i! 
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Quad-Cities  is 

3rd  Largest 
Market  in 
lowa-IHinois 

and  56%  live  on 
the  Illinois  side 


ai»l3TiTi(S  l£«C(ST  COVfiisic  CitCUlATiOS 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

•  m4 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

(EPttStNTte  IT  AlllN  RIAPP  CO. 


voorts  was  the  next  largest 
newspaper  user  with  its  increase 
spread  over  price  lines  from 
$12.00  up.  None  of  the  important 
stores  in  St.  Louis  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decline. 

Chicago  had  a  total  linage  in¬ 
crease  of  13,429.  Marshall  Field 
regained  its  former  position  as 
the  largest  advertiser  of  milli¬ 
nery  in  Chicago,  increasing  its 
linage  from  14,752  lines  in 
January  —  April  1961  to  27,601 
lines  in  1962,  an  increase  of 
87<7t.  More  than  10,000  of  this 
rise  was  in  price  lines  over 
$18.00.  In  its  downstairs  promo¬ 
tion,  it  changed  its  emphasis 
from  the  $5.00-$8.00  lines  to  the 
$8.00-$12.00  lines.  Wieboldts  was 
the  second  largest  advertiser  in 
Chicago,  exceeding  its  1961  fig¬ 
ures. 

The  Fair  contributed  to  the 
increase,  using  10,456  lines  in 
1962  compared  to  6,305  lines  in 
the  corresponding  months  of 
1961.  Carson,  Pirie  Scott’s  milli¬ 
nery  advertising  declined.  Gold- 
blatt  Bothers  stayed  about  even 
in  the  main  departments,  but  the 
ba.sement  advertising  declined. 

New  York  Third 

In  New  York,  which  had  the 
third  large.st  linage  increase, 
•Alexander’s  was  the  largest  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  gain.  Its  linage 
rose  from  16,391  in  January- 
April  of  1961  to  26,113  lines  for 
the  like  period  in  1962,  and  now 
is  second  to  Macy’s,  which  used 
31,456  lines,  an  increase  of  1,- 
700  lines  over  1961.  Lord  & 
Taylor  was  third  with  18,391 
lines,  an  increase  of  1,300  lines 
over  1961.  Arnold  Constable, 
Rest  &  Co.,  Bloomingdale’s,  Bon- 
wit  Teller,  Saks  34th  Street, 
Stern  Brothers,  Bergdorf  Good- 


Rising  Market 

New  London's  DAYIand 
market  rose  7%  i"  1761  ef¬ 
fective  buying  income  over 
the  prior  year*  ...  a  cap¬ 
ital  gain  with  rich  promise 
for  bigger  1962  selling 
here! 

*(SM  Survey) 


Bap  j 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT! 
Naiianal  Repmen/otfves:  | 

JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN  J 
4  tINOING,  INC.  ' 


1962 

1961 

City 

Linage 

Linage 

Change 

St.  Louis  . 

. . . .  71,189 

51,376 

19,813 

+39% 

Brooklyn  . 

_  40,030 

32,812 

7,218 

+22% 

Chicago  ...... 

_  121,801 

108,372 

13,429 

+  12% 

Indianapolis  . . . . 

_  70,458 

63,131 

7,327 

+  12% 

San  Francisco  . . . 

. . . .  84,840 

76,967 

7,872 

+10% 

Washington . 

_  113,764 

103,399 

10,365 

-fio% 

New  York . 

....  213,389 

200,635 

12,754 

+  6% 

Pittsburgh  ...  . 

_  70,961 

71,648 

—  687 

-  1% 

Houston  . 

_  114,016 

115,218 

—1,202 

-  1% 

Cleveland  . 

....  95,174 

97,435 

—2,261 

-  2% 

Boston  . 

_  129,996 

133,691 

—3,695 

-  3% 

Cincinnati  . . . . 

_  74,051 

78,865 

-4,814 

—  6% 

Providence . 

....  47,596 

51,189 

—3,593 

-  7% 

Philadelphia  . . . . 

_  87,487 

95,703 

-8,216 

—  9% 

Totals  ..... 

_ 1,334,752 

1,280,442 

54,310 

+  4% 

man,  and  Franklin  Simon  all  lion  inches  of  local  advertising 


substantial 


appeared  in  your  newspapers. 


offsetting  decreases  by  Gimbel  24%  of  the  total,  or  62,507 
Brothers,  Saks  5th  Avenue,  Kor-  inches,  was  placed  by  Hess’s." 
vette,  S.  Klein  and  the  elimina-  «  «  « 

tion  of  Oppenheim  Collins. 

Retail  millinery  advertising  19  ‘RETAILWISE’  GR.ADS 
stres.sed  higher  price  lines  in 

1962  more  than  it  did  in  1961.  Nineteen  account  _  executives 


Millinery  above  $8.00  received  the  retail  advertising  depart- 
57%  of  the  advertising  linage  in  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

1962  compared  to  53.3%  in  the  and  News  have  ju^  coin- 

same  four  months  in  1961.  pleted  the  26-weeks  Retail- 

^  ^  ,  wise  course  which  is  part  of 

NAEA’s  program  for  upgrad- 
HES.S’S  BUDGET  GAINS  retail  advertising  salesmen. 

Preceded  by  breakfa.st,  ses- 
There  are  no  ad  budgets  for  sions  were  held  each  Wednesday 
the  various  departments  at  Hess  morning  in  the  conference  room 
Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  de-  of  the  dailies  and  were  con- 
partment  store,  according  to  ducted  by  John  H.  Baum,  ad- 
Wayne  W.  Holben,  sales  promo-  vertising  director.  Local  retail- 
tion  manager  and  secretary  of  ers  participated  in  the  discus- 
the  store  which  last  year  did  sions. 

$30,000,000  worth  of  business.  “Retailwi.se”  deals  with  the 
He  told  a  meeting  of  the  Call-  store  personality,  the  retail  mer- 
Chronicle  Supervisor’s  Club  in  chant,  the  ad  budget,  retail  map 
Allentowm  that  each  department  to  success,  and  putting  muscle 
is  in  competition  with  all  the  in  promotion.  The  course  was 
others  and  only  the  most  im-  produced  by  Phillips  Market- 
portant  and  news-worthy  mer-  ways,  Chicago,  under  the  direc- 
chandi.se  is  presented  in  the  tion  of  the  NAEA  Sales  Train- 
newspapers.  ing  Committee. 

Mr.  Holben,  a  reporter  and  Climaxing  the  course  was  a 


ing  Committee. 

Climaxing  the  course  was  a 


feature  w'riter  for  the  Call-  cap  and  gown  graduation  and 
Chronicle  Newspapers  before  he  presentation  of  diplomas  signed 
joined  Hess’s  in  1951,  attributed  by  NAEA  executives  and  Edwin 
Hess’s  tremendous  growth  to  the  F.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 
“excellent  coverage  afforded  Patriot-News, 
through  the  Call-Chronicle  .y  •  « 

New’spapers.” 

“We  at  Hess’s  firmly  believe  RETAIL  ROl’NDUP, 

in  newspaper  advertising,”  he  . ,  , 

said.  “We  spend  more  than  95%  ,  *  ^be  L.  Glazier,  for  the  past 
of  our  advertising  dollar  in  10  years  on  the  ad  sales  staff 
newspapers.  We  believe  no  other  *;be  Syranise  (H.  Y.)  Her 
advertising  media  will  ever  take  Journal,  has  been  named  dir^ 
the  place  of  the  daily  newspa-  advertising  and  sa  - 

per  in  retailing.”  promotion  for  Family  Bardin 

Mr.  Holben  revealed  that  of  Centers  Inc.,  an  Upstate  New 
the  approximate  1,500,000  inches  York  chain  of  discount  stores^ 
of  local  advertising  run  by  the  *  *  * 

Call-Chronicle  in  1961,  about  •  Cushman  Cash  &  Carry, 
20%,  or  246,731  inches,  were  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  building  sup- 
plac^  by  Hess’s.  ply  retailer,  used  a  full-page, 

“And  this  percentage  is  in-  one  color  (green)  and  black  ad 
creasing,”  he  said.  “During  the  in  the  Watertown  Daily  Tima 
first  three  months  of  this  year  to  merchandise  the  theme,  “Save 
w'hen  better  than  a  quarter  mil-  the  Green  With  Cushman.” 
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TULSA 


In  a  brief  sixty  years,  Tulsa  has  grown  from  a  “one-horse”  town  in 
Indian  Territory  to  a  prominent  Metropolitan  City  of  more  than 
425,000  population!  Now  a  threat  to  Dallas  in  her  bid  for  growth, 
industry  and  population,  Tulsa  springs  into  the  race  with  added 
impetus  of  the  $I  billion  Arkansas  River  Navigation  Channel  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  Mississippi  River  and  ports  all  over  the  World; 
one  more  reason  why  big  industry  throughout  the  US.  is  consid¬ 
ering  Tulsa  as  a  potential  manufacturing  location.  There’s  no 
stopping  place  for  this  city  .  .  .  only  the  greatest  years  ahead  in 
growth,  wealth  and  sales. 
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Tulsa  ond  the  Magic  Empire  comprise  an  ever-growing, 
ever-expanding  market  .  .  .  with  an  Effective  Buying  In¬ 
come  of  more  thon  2  billion  dollors.*  You  can  best  reach 
this  market  by  advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World  and  The 
Tulsa  Tribune  .  .  . 

*1M2  Sales  Management  Survey  ol  Buying  Power. 


Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


•  EVENING 


Small  Items  Get  Big 
Play  in  Ad  Column 


Small  iti-ms  about  busines.-! 
and  industry  are  K-ettiiifr  a  bi}>: 
play  in  the  Buffulo  (N'.Y.) 
Courier-Expreiti^  throunh  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department’s  weekly 
column  “Scope.” 

The  column  appears  every 
^londay  on  the  business-finance 
pape,  facing  the  editorial  page. 
Although  labeled  “advertise¬ 
ment”  at  the  top  of  the  column 
(in  5^/2  i)oint),  it  draws  as  much 
attention  as  if  it  were  a  i)urely 
feature  attraction.  As  a  result 
of  both  intenial  and  external 
pressures,  the  paper  is  giving 
serious  consideration  to  making 
the  column  a  semi-weekly  affair. 

(ioiivenlion  Idea 

Tom  Schaeffer,  the  C-E’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  originated  the 
column  locally,  although  he 
takes  no  credit  for  being  the 
originator  of  the  basic  idea, 
which  was  i)icked  up  at  a  NN'PA 
convention.  Although  the  con¬ 
cept  lay  fallow  for  about  a  year, 
it  was  finally  presented  as  a 
complete  jjackage  including  the 
suggestion  of  use  of  one  of  the 
promotion  department’s  person¬ 


nel,  Tom  Haker,  as  its  writer. 

“Scope”  has  now  been  running 
in  the  paper  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  and  has  been  completely 
integrate<l  into  the  paper’s  for¬ 
mat.  Each  week  the  column 
starts  off  with  a  .section  called 
“Space  Man,”  which  usually 
deals  with  someiine  from  one 
of  the  local  ad  agencies,  or  of 
one  of  the  department  stores. 
This  section  generally  offers  a 
partial  profile,  or  a  siiecific  cam¬ 
paign  in  progress.  For  spice,  it 
usually  includes  one  or  more 
anecdotes  about  the  subject  of 
the  i)iece,  often  gotten  from  the 
man  him.self. 

Occasionally,  a  fictitious  media 
man  by  the  name  of  Elliston 
Vexler  is  used  as  a  vehicle  foi- 
general  comments  of  a  breezy 
nature  about  advertising;  a 
numlier  of  readers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  out  the  agency 
he  represents. 

The  remainder  of  the  column 
is  devoted  to  a  number  of 
brief  items  concc'rning  business 
activity  around  town.  These 
items  are  not  limited  to  adver¬ 
tising,  nor  to  C-E  advertisers. 


tyjjical  column  contained 
the  following  items:  an  award 
meeting  for  car  salesmen;  new 
ownershi])  of  a  major  marine 
eijuipment  outlet;  an  insurance 
comjiany  citation;  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  2(),()U()-line  advertising 
camiiaign  by  a  floor  covering 
company;  and  conijiletion  of  a 
siiecial  course  by  a  department 
store  specialist. 

One  businessman  reader  has 
commented:  “This  1  like.  I  never 
could  wade  through  all  those 
little  bits  about  this  and  that; 
here  I  can  find  out  what’s  going 
on  in  the  business  community, 
and  what’s  more  imi)ortant, 
who’s  doing  things.” 

For  the  iiaper,  this  aspect  is 
one  of  the  prime  values  of 
“Scope.”  It  offers  a  consolidateil 
recejjtacle  for  the  variety  of 
“little  bits”  that  generally 
wander  all  over  the  business 
page.  The  function  of  Scope  in 
this  respect  has  become  so  taken 
for  granted  that  some  stories 
occasionally  come  in  marked 
“not  for  Scoi)e.” 

In  addition  to  stories  being 
submitted  from  outside,  they’re 
often  originated  by  either  the 
advertising  or  promotion  dejjart- 
ments. 

Plans  for  the  column  include 
a  wider  coverage  of  advertising 
people  in  various  industry  group¬ 
ings,  such  as  food  merchandis¬ 
ing. 


Appeal  Lost 
By  Ad  Buyer  f 

Brookfield,  Wis  ; 

Raymond  J.  Bloomquist,  oper; 
ator  of  a  new  and  used  sewing  I 
machine  business  from  his  hoinff 
here,  lo.st  a  supreme  court  ap-j 
peal  in  a  lawsuit  against  tb[ 
Better  Business  Bureau,  whirij 
had  urged  newspapers  not  t(| 
publish  his  classified  ads  fori 
.sewing  machines.  i 

Mr.  Bloomquist  sought  to  en  ! 
join  the  bureau  from  “certait 
libel,  slander  and  interference’ 
with  his  business  by  inducing 
newspapers  in  Milwaukee  anc 
Waukesha  not  to  enter  into  or 
continue  their  business  relation¬ 
ships  with  Bloomquist.  Thej 
plaintiff  also  asked  $40,000. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  told  the  news¬ 
papers  via  identical  letters  anc 
phone  calls  that  Bloomquist's 
ads  gave  the  impression  that  he 
was  offering  sewing  machine- 
for  sale  as  a  jjrivate  party. 

The  letter  sent  June  8,  1961. 
noted  that  state  law  stated  that 
it  was  deceptive  advertising  for 
any  per.son,  firm  or  corporation 
buying  and  selling  merchandise 
to  advertise  in  a  manner  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  private  party,  not 
engaged  in  such  a  business,  wa.- 
doing  the  advertising. 


) 


A  Blessed  Event... 

A  new  church  will  be  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  28-July  1,  the 
happy  result  of  the  marriage  of  four  Lutheran  church  bexlies. 


Joining  to  create  the  new  3,2 ‘)0,()()0-member  LLITHERAN 
CHl'RCiH  IN  AMERICA  are  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  the  American  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  and  the  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  C.hurch  (Suomi 
Synod ) . 


The  new  LCA  will  rank  No.  6  among  the  nation’s  Protestant  de-  Press  Room-3037 

nominations  and  will  be  the  largest  Lutheran  church  body  in  America.  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit 
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Bingham 

R.O.P. 

newspaper 

rollers 

never  let  down 
under  "big  city" 
pressure 


From  Bingham’s  complete 
roller  line  —  R.O.P.  News¬ 
paper  Rollers  —  specially 
designed  to  handle  today's 
heavier  production.  They 
feature  —  finer  texture  ■ 
flame-resistance  ■  better 
No-Pak  mat  printing  ■  show 
green  when  they’re  clean. 


Everyday  and  night  63  newspaper 
press  units,  in  one  of  America’s 
most  modern  pressrooms,  roll  out 
several  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  “  Owned  and  operated  by 
Field  Enterprises,  these  progress¬ 
ive  mass  circulation  dailies  meet 
multiple  deadlines  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  Jack  Brugg.  He  reports, 
“our  printing  quality  must  hold  up 
on  these  high-speed,  long-run 
presses.  Every  press  component 
must  be  completely  dependable. 
Bingham’s  newspaper  rollers  have 
proved  their  reliability.  That’s 
why  we  continue  to  specify 
Bingham  R.O.P.  rollers.’’  ■  Com¬ 
plete  R.O.P.  roller  details  are 
available  from  your  nearest  one 
of  25  nation-wide  factories. 

SAMI  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO., 
CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS. 


Boat  Show  Ad 
Linage  Sails 
Ahead  of  ’61 


•10  tabloid  size  pages.  Linked  Post,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  BottlCt*S 

with  January-February  figures  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette, 

])reviously  reported,  net  com-  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
parison  figures  for  the  1962  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  Chi- 
show  season  showed  a  gain  of  cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  and  the 
117  full  size  pages  and  a  loss  of  Cobimbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer. 
three  tabloid  among  80  papers.  Largest  newspaper  show  sec- 
The  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour-  tions  among  the  42  of  more  than 
Newspaper  boat  show  adv^er-  val,  with  two  sections  totalling  10  regular  or  16  tabloid  pages 
tising  during  the  first  four  .70  full  size  pages  topped  the  published  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  ran  slightly  March-April  newspaper  show  months  of  the  year  included : 
ahead  of  the  same  period  in  editions.  Other  papers  that  ran  Full  Size  Pages — Boston  Her- 
1961,  the  National  Association  10  or  more  full  size  pages  during  ald-Traveler,  64;  Providence 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac-  the  two  months  included  the  Journal,  50;  New  York  Times, 
turers  reported  in  an  annual  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and  28;  New  York  World-Telegram 
sur\'ey  released  this  week.  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  Hart-  and  Sun,  20;  Hartford  Times, 

The  survey  listed  a  total  of  ford  (Conn.)  Times,  Oswego  18;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

123  newspapers  in  33  states  and  iN.  Y.)  Paladium-Times,  Hous-  16;  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Richmond  16;  Austin  (Tex.)  American, 
having  run  1,195  pages  on  boat  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Chicago  14;  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and 
and  sports  shows  during  Janu-  (Ill.)  Tribune,  Cincinnati  (0.)  Tunes  Star,  12;  Kayisas  City 
ary,  February,  March  and  Post  and  Times-Star  and  Kansas  (Mo.)  Star  12. 

April.  Of  this  number,  699  were  City  (Mo.)  Star.  Tabloids  —  Milwaukee  Senti- 

regular  size  pages  and  396  were  ,  nel,  53;  Miami  Herald,  40; 

tabloids.  Boston  Globe,  28;  Cedar  Rapids 

On  the  tabloid  side,  the  Mil-  Gazette,  28;  Columbus  (Ohio) 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  headed  ^Inr,  24;  Miami  Kews,  20. 

Totals  for  the  months  of  the  special  show  section  parade  ♦  *  ♦ 

March  and  April  listed  66  news-  with  53  pages.  Other  tabloid  CUP  RACE  TO  RKI  NO 

papers  in  52  cities  covering  44  show  sections  of  12  or  more  it  a  p  x.  x  •  f 

show’s.  They  published  574  spe-  pages  included  the  St.  Peters-  .  '  xt 

•  1  nr- A  ^  A.I.  1  I  \  7  j  j  i  71’  I  Inc.,  New’  York  PR  firm  han- 

cial  pages,  2<4  of  them  regular-  burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  Wash-  4,1  xt  +•  1  a  • 

size  and  296  in  tabloid  editions,  ington  (D.  C.)  News,  Medford  National  Association 

Where  comparisons  with  1961  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune,  Hot  f  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac- 
show’  sections  could  be  made,  20  Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era,  Los  appoin  e 

newspapers  registered  an  over-  .Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  Port  coordinator  of  press  relations 
all  gain  of  49  regular  and  61  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  ^ 

tabloid  pages,  and  11  had  a  com-  Tulsa  (Okla.)  W’orld,  Tulsa  c  ween  e  .  .  an  us  ra  la 


“Besides  commenting  on  the 
color,  some  readers  obser\ed 
that  the  ‘feel’  of  the  stock  was 
different  from  that  of  regular 
newsprint.  Some  readers  likened 
it  to  a  ‘magazine’  or  ‘supple¬ 
ment.’.  ,  . 

“Notw’ithstanding  the  large 
number  of  comments  about  the 
color  as  such,  the  color  preprint 
reproduction  appeared  to  have  a 
still  more  basic  effect  on  reader 
responses  to  the  content  of  the 
illustration.  In  particular,  the 
color  apparently  made  the 
glasses  and  bottles  of  Coca-Cola 
shown  in  the  illu.stration  more 
realistic  and  consequently  more 
appealing.  .  .  . 

“Reader  impressions  of  the 
study  advertisement  as  a  whole 
were  unusually  strong,  positive 
and  cohesive.  The  advertise¬ 
ment’s  success  in  impressing 
virtually  all  of  the  men  and 
w’omen  in  the  sample  with  the 
product’s  economy  reflected  not 
only  the  exceptional  visibility 
of  the  advertisement’s  compo¬ 
nents  but  also  the  highly  com¬ 
patible  nature  of  the  major  copy 
points.” 


. . .  r£ic}ie$%e  tfational  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


TOUCH  CONTROL  HIGH  FIDELITY  AT  70,000  PPH 


Hoe  bows  to  few,  if  any,  in  its  appreciation  of  printing  craftsmanship.  Thus,  Hoe  seeks  to  aid  the  craftsman's  chosen  skill 
and  simplify  his  task.  And  the  Colormatic*  is  a  press  unit  that  makes  printing  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  One  of  many 
major  Colormatic  features  is  individual  column  Touch  Control  of  inking.  It  is  part  of  a  unique  ink  motion  system  that 
insures  maximum  reproduction  fidelity  of  black-and-white,  ROP  spot,  and  process  color.  The  patented  ink  pump  feature- 
offered  only  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.— means  that  adjustment  at  any  one  speed  insures  equal  reproduction  quality  at  any 
other  speeds.  All  this  at  70,000  PPH,  if  your  deadlines  require  it.  Newspaper  readership  throughout  the  United  States  is  at 
an  all-time  high,  and  so  are  the  standards  by  which  modern  newspapers  are  printed.  Hoe  h  m  UpHI 

plays  its  part  by  building  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  printing  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for 
progress  in  printing.  R.  HOE  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  I  I 
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AT  HOME  .  .  .  that’s  where  the  scoring  counts! 
Newspapers  like  baseball  do  their  big  scoring 
at  home.  The  WESTCHESTER  ROCKLAND 
GROUP  dailies  are  rallying  big  sales  for  their 
advertisers  by  constantly  getting  their  messages 
across  home  plate. 

In  this  big-league  billion  dollar  market,  these  ten, 
lively,  local  dailies  are  the  hometeam  favorites 
of  more  than 180,000  families. 

If  you  want  a  wide  lead  in  your  sales  standing  .  .  . 
get  your  advertising  program  out  of  a  slump  and 
place  yourself  in  this  powerful  line-up.* 


MORE  THAN  85  PER  CENT  HOME  DELIVERED 
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Westchester 


WESTCHESTER 
ROCKLAND 
GROUP 


HE8AID  STATESMAN,  YONKERS 
OAIIY  ARGUS,  MT.  VERNON 

Daiiy  news,  tarrytown 
daily  times,  mamaroneck 

CITIZEN  REGISTER,  OSSINING 
daily  item,  port  CHESTER 
STANDARD-STAR.  NEW  ROCHELLE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STAR.  PEEKSKILL  affiliatio 


Rockland 

JOURNAL-NEWS.  NYACK 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


Source:  ABC  report  March  31, 1962  total  net  paid  184,159 
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Survey  Bares 
Mr.,  Mrs.  West 
Palm  Beach 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

A  profile  of  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
West  Palm  Beach”  has  just  been 
released  by  the  research  firm, 
William  Wahl  Associates,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Gallup  Organi¬ 
zation  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times. 

The  sur\'ey  was  compiled  spe¬ 
cifically  for  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  provide  de¬ 
finitive  information  conceming 
the  buying  habits  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  West  Palm  Beach  Consum¬ 
ers  as  related  to  their  reading 
habits  with  respect  to  daily 
newspapers. 

The  profile  of  the  West  Palm 
Beach  citizen  reveals  a  high- 
income,  vacation-happy  type 
who  likes  to  travel  outside 
Florida  for  his  vacation.  He 
doesn’t  particularly  care  for  air- 
conditioning  in  his  home,  pre¬ 
fers  his  automobile  to  a  boat, 
buys  frozen  foods  in  great 
quantities  and  has  a  mania  for 
collecting  trading  stamps. 

.4verage  Salary 

Basing  its  survey  on  the  U.S. 
Census  I960  population  figures 
of  76,173,  the  sur\-ey  reports 
specifically  the  average  West 
Palm  Beachite  has  a  salary  in 
the  $10-20,000  range  with  45,- 
000  reported  in  that  bracket. 
The  high  salaries  and  low  sala¬ 
ries  are  well  below  this  figure 
with  the  under  $10,000  listed  at 
21,000  and  the  over  $20,000 
listed  at  10,000. 

Average  salaries  in  the  West 
Palm  Beach  area  are  unique  in 
that  there  are  almost  as  many 
salaried  people  over  $125  per 
week  as  there  are  under  $75 
per  week.  27,000  of  the  latter 
as  against  26,000  in  the  upper 
bracket,  with  23,000  listed  in  the 
$75-125  per  week  group. 

The  buying  inclinations  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  native  indicate 
that  he  or  she  prefers  canned 
tuna  fish  to  any  other  tj^pe  of 
canned  goods,  likes  mayonnaise 
more  than  peanut  butter  or  oleo, 
would  rather  drink  regular  cof¬ 
fee  than  instant,  dotes  on  fro¬ 
zen  foods  of  all  kinds  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  yen  for  frozen  vegetables. 

‘Hot'  for  Stamps 

On  the  distaff  side  the  survey 
reveals  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  in  West  Palm  Beach  would 
rather  use  a  shampoo  product 
than  a  home  permanent,  has 
very  little  use  for  hair  coloring 
at  all  and  has  a  predilection  for 
saving  trading  stamps.  The  sur- 
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RCA  To  Continue-  Use 
Of  Papers  into  ’63 

Increased  use  of  local  news¬ 
papers  by  RCA  Victor  distribu-  ; 
tors  is  expected  to  continue  into  ! 
1963,  Jack  M.  Williams,  vice- 
president,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  RCA  Sales  Coil).,  ' 
announced  last  vreek. 

He  told  a  New  York  press  ! 
conference  that  following  a  five-  ! 
month  period  of  sharply  in-  i 
creased  sales,  RCA  Sales  Corp.’s 
total  dollar  advertising  support  ; 
for  home  instruments  in  1962 
would  show  a  nearly  40%  rise 
over  1961. 

RCA  will  expand  its  magazine 
media  schedule  and,  for  the  ! 
second  straight  year,  will  spon-  I 
sor  Walt  Disney’s  “Wonderful  j 
World  of  Color”  on  tv  Sunday 
evenings. 


vey  shows  that  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  76,000,  nearly  73,000  of 
the  homes  save  trading  stamps. 
Most  of  the  family  shopping  is 
done  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
with  nearly  50,000  of  them 
using  the  Thursday  night  pa¬ 
pers  for  their  bargain  hunting. 

Copies  of  the  study  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Re¬ 
search  Department,  Palm  Beach 
Post  Times,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

• 

Wash.  Post  Claims 
May  Linage  Record 

The  biggest  advertising  month 
in  Washington  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  is  claimed  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  by  Publisher 
John  W.  Sweeterman  who  said 
that  more  than  4,500,000  lines  j 
were  published  during  May, , 
exceeding  by  nearly  100,000  : 
lines  the  previous  high  month  of 
November  1961. 

Included  in  the  record  month 
was  a  record  week  for  the  Post 
— more  than  1,100,000  lines  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  week  of  May  i 
14-20.  Previous  high  week  was  ' 
Dec.  3-10,  1961,  when  the  paper  j 
published  more  than  1,000,000  ; 
lines.  ^ 

The  record  week  was  marked  j 
by  publication  of  a  36-page ; 
standard  size  special  section  on  | 
Japan  which  contained  67,000  | 
lines  of  advertising  (E&P,  June 
9,  page  22). 

• 

Heinz  Campaign 

Newspapers  in  selected  mar-  ^ 
kets  will  back-stop  the  largest  ; 
advertising  and  merchandising 
campaign  (via  Maxon,  Inc.) 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  has  ever  devel¬ 
oped  to  launch  a  new  product 
or  product  line  improvement. 
Heinz’s  new  and  patented  nutri¬ 
tion-guarding  cooking  process 
for  baby  food  gets  the  play.  | 

for  June  16,  1962 


University 
more  than 
a  campus 


In  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  a  great  new  Uni¬ 
versity  is  taking  form.  Located  just  three  miles 
e^st  of  the  city  of  Pontiac,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Oakland  is  already  the  home  of  over  1000 
students. 

How  does  this  affect  your  products?  Your  mar¬ 
keting  strategy? 

These  1000  students  plus  the  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  are  now  adding  over  two  millions 
of  new  dollars  annually  to  a  marketing  area  already 
spending  over  $300  millions. 

Future  estimates  predict  a  maximum  student 
body  of  25,000  and  a  faculty  in  excess  of  1100. 
This  means  over  40  millions  of  additional  dollars 
will  be  introduced  and  spent  annually  in  the  dy¬ 
namic  Pontiac  trading  area. 

And  there  is  only  one  medium  dominating  this 
tremendous  market  The  Pontiac  Press! 

The  Pontiac  Press  has  a  daily  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  61,000!  It  covers  76’'c  of  the  households  in 
the  city  and  retail  trading  zone!  50' c  of  these 
families  read  no  other  newspaper!  (Ton tact  our 
representatives  for  more  details. 


The  Pontiac  Press 

Pontiac,  Mich.— Circulation  61,024— ABC  Statement,  September  30, 1961 
REPRESENTED  BY  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES 

Scolaro,  Meeker  and  Scott  Division  Doyle  and  Hawley  Division 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
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How  Ads  Dug 

{Conthimd  from  page  17) 


tive  sources  of  energy  because 
estimates  by  economists  showed 
that  demand  for  coal  would  far 
exceed  available  production. 

“But  demand  reached  nothing 
like  the  anticipated  level,”  Mr. 
Coupar  said.  “As  a  result,  the 
NCB  was  faced  with  a  i)roblem 
of  over  production  and  only  two 
possible  courses  —  a  rapid  re¬ 
duction  in  output  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  closing  mines 
and  thus  cause  wide-spread  un- 
employnnent,  or  coal  had  to  be 
taken  into  stock  as  i)roduction 
was  gradually  reduced. 

“The  second  alternative  was 
chosen  and  stocks  grew  rapidly,” 
he  said.  “In  order  to  avert  a 
crisis,  sales  promotion  had  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  Board’s 
planning.  The  sale  of  coal  to 
industry  is  not  like  selling  to 
the  domestic  consumer.  Indus¬ 
trial  demand  for  coal  depends 
upon  production  and  climate, 
and  an  increase  can  only  be 
effected  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  coal-burning  installa¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Coupar  said. 

Siliialion  W  orsened 

According  to  the  Biitish 
agency  executive,  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Board’s  sales  drive 
got  underway  in  1959,  the  situa¬ 


tion  in  the  coal  industry  had 
gone  from  “difficult”  to  “criti¬ 
cal.” 

By  the  end  of  that  year  in¬ 
land  coal  consumption  had 
dropped  from  its  1956  level  of 
217.5  million  tons  to  189.6  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  In  parallel,  undistrib¬ 
uted  stocks  had  jumped  from  a 
desirable  8.6  million  tons  in 
1957  to  .35.7  million  tons.  Mr. 
Coupar  explained  further  that 
the  industry  had  been  “penal¬ 
ized”  by  tardy  Government  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  coal 
can  be  burned  smokelessly,  even 
in  smoke  control  areas.  He  said 
that  in  the  Fall  of  1959  this 
legislation  was  changed  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  NCB’s  sales 
drive. 

“It  was  when  this  Govern¬ 
ment  order  was  being  drawn 
up  that  the  NCB  invited  our 
agency  to  help  it  fight  the  battle 
for  the  industrial  fuel  markets,” 
Mr.  Coupar  went  on.  “Our 
agency  was  under  no  illusions. 
Here  was  no  ordinary  product 
fighting  for  markets.  Here  was 
the  largest  single  industry  in 
Britain,  hampered  by  heritage 
of  hard  times,  in  desperate  need 
of  sustaining  its  present  mar¬ 
kets,  and  with  an  unhappy  fu¬ 
ture  ahead  unless  it  could  create 
new  markets.” 

Team  Toured  Areas 

Mr.  Coupar  told  how  the 
agency  first  studied  all  the  facts 
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Insist 


Are  You  selling  the  SKlLLionaire? 

The  SKlLLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  ond  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS;  GANNETT  GROUP 

Combined  weekday  circulation  256,313 
Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Connett  Adv«rttsin9  SoUs,  Inc.,  N*w  York,  Philadelphia, 

Hartford,  Syrocuse,  Chicogo,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 
•  Soorc«:  M«n«eement.  “Survey  of  Buyine  Bower.**  Moy  10,  1961 


and  then  sent  a  picked  team  on 
a  tour  of  the  most  important 
coal-mining  areas. 

“They  descended  into  a  coal 
mine  and  experienced  at  first 
hand  the  environment  of  the 
miner;  they  attended  the  NCB’s 
area  meetings;  visited  the  great 
iron  foundaries  and  learned  the 
basic  laws  of  mechanical  stok¬ 
ing;  they  met  leading  British 
industrialists  who  had  proved 
that  coal  is  the  ideal  industrial 
fuel,”  Mr.  Coupar  recalled. 

“Then  the  team  returned  to 
the  agency’s  workbench  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  a  long-term  advertising 
policy.  The  campaign  had  to 
achieve  many  things:  first  it 
had  to  halt  the  flight  from  coal; 
then  it  had  to  create  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  would  set  indus¬ 
trial  coal  on  the  path  to  suc¬ 
cess;  and  lastly  it  had  to  make 
coal  synonymous  with  progress, 
economy,  modernity,  and  con¬ 
venience,”  Mr.  Coupar  said. 

Obviously,  these  were  big 
tasks  calling  for  big  thinking. 
The  facts  showed  that  about 
807t  of  British  industn,'  was 
using  coal  for  power  and  heat¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  leading  companies  were 
firmly  sold  on  coal  as  the  ideal 
fuel.  The  amount  of  unmined 
coal  was  vast  and  sufficient,  if 
used  at  the  current  rate,  to  sup¬ 
ply  British  industry  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come. 

.Accordingly,  the  agency  ap¬ 
proached  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  leaders 
who  agreed  to  cooperate  in  an 
advertising  campaign  based  on 
success  stories. 

A»l!«  Pay  Tribute 

Each  ad  in  a  series  prepared 
by  Napper  Stinton  Woolley  Ltd. 
paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  company  featured, 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  manage¬ 
ment  as  proved  by  this  success, 
and  pointed  out  that  this  same 
management  had  chosen  coal  as 
the  ideal  fuel.  An  eye-catching 
illustration,  an  apt  headline 
such  as  “Every  Ford  starts  on 
Coal,”  short,  essential  and  easy- 
to-read  copy,  interesting  facts 
on  the  particular  company’s  use 
of  coal  and  the  over-all  cam¬ 
paign  theme,  “Progressive  indus¬ 
try  is  going  forward  on  coal,” 
completed  the  formula. 

According  to  Mr.  Coupar, 
scores  of  industrial  leaders  in 
every  field — Tate  &  Lyle,  Boots, 
Bowaters,  United  Steel,  Kel¬ 
loggs,  DCL — have  appeared  in 
the  campaign  so  far  to  prove 
that  coal  is  a  fuel  with  whose 
efficiency,  economy  and  conveni¬ 
ence  all  are  satisfied. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Coupar, 
the  ads  have  all  appeared  as 
striking  half  pages  in  the  “seri¬ 
ous”  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  and  as  pages  and  double 
pages  in  weekly  and  monthly 
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journals.  Supplementing  these 
ads  in  some  60  local  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  been  half-page  ads 
featuring  local  industrial  giant.s 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  In 
the  specialized  press  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  slanted  to  appeal 
to  the  particular  interest  of  the 
readers.  The  same  basic  argu¬ 
ments  are  u.sed,  but  are  specially 
presented  for  architects,  engi¬ 
neers,  municipal  authorities,  etc. 

Created  Inipres-iion 

“The  great  number  of  coal 
users  featured  in  the  ads,  the 
frequency  of  appearance  in  the 
press,  and  the  creative  tech¬ 
niques  employed  have  combined 
to  create  the  impression  that 
nearly  every’  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  undertaking  worthy  of 
the  name  uses  coal,”  Mr.  Coujiar 
said.  “This  is  a  strong  point 
that  coal’s  competitors  cannot 
as.sail,  for  only  coal  has  80% 
of  British  industry  behind  it.” 

Mr.  Coupar  added  that  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  campaign  the  theme  was 
carried  through  into  direct  mail 
and  posters,  specialized  booklets 
for  various  technical  fields,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Board  was  expand¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  its  own 
advisory,  technical  and  edito- 
lial  organizations.  Ev’erj’  effort 
was  made  to  see  that  present 
and  prospective  coal  users  could 
call  upon  the  NCB  for  expert 
advice  and  help  and  that  stories 
on  the  use  of  coal  were  made 
available  to  the  press. 

In  addition,  to  help  commerce 
and  indu.stry  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  coal-burning  equip¬ 
ment,  a  “Heat  Investment  Plan” 
was  arranged  with  Forward 
Trust  Ltd.  at  low  interest  rates. 

Future  Now  Bright 

“Clearly,”  Mr.  Coupar  told 
E&P,  “it  is  difficult  to  assess 
the  impact  of,  or  the  results  that 
can  be  attributed  to  advertising 
in  a  market  as  complicated  as 
that  for  coal,  the  largest  single 
industry  in  the  country  and  the 
biggest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
Free  World.  But  the  situation  is 
vastly  improved  and  the  future 
is  bright,”  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  demhnd 
for  coal,  which  had  been  drop¬ 
ping  steadily,  is  rising  again 
and  that  for  1960  it  was  up 
nearly  nine  million  tons.  The 
run-down  in  stocks  that  has 
been  made  possible  by  curbing 
production  has  been  about  14 
million  tons  up  to  the  end  of  last 
year. 

“The  target  figure  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  stocks  is  clearly 
in  sight.  And  all  this  despite 
productivity  being  at  a  record 
level,  due  mainly  to  the  huge 
increase  in  mechanization  in  the 
mines,”  Mr.  Coupar  said. 

UBLISHER  for  June  16,  1962 
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“Jenks”  Jones,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
needs  no  introduction.  You  know  him;  you  know  his  philosophy, 
his  thinking  and  his  work.  His  writing  and  speeches  have  in  recent 
years  resounded  throughout  many  parts  of  the  world  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  North  American  continent.  Your  “Who's  Who’’ 
recaps  his  colorful  background,  but  the  product  of  his  masterful 
pen  is  what  your  readers  will  want  and  like. 

His  reappraisal  of  our  present  and  future  rings  with  astounding 
clearness  and  impact  .  .  .  his  is  the  kind  of  inspiring  and  con¬ 
structive  thought  that  we  have  needed  since  the  atheistic  and 
cancerous  philosophy  of  communism  began  to  spread  its  captive 
net.  His  column  will  be  colorful,  provocative  and  stimulating. 

1,000  words  plus  for  weekend  publication ...  starting  July  15. 

Wire  or  write  for  samples,  territories  and  rates. 

THE  WORLD’S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Newsmen  Advise 
Bankers:  ‘Be  Human^ 


Tulsa,  Okla. 

“Stop  actinp  like  bankers.” 

“Be  human.” 

“Stop  takinp  themselves  so 
seriously — and  I  could  continue 
but  I’d  lose  my  temper.” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
ments  received  when  a  newspa- 
pennan  turned  bank  vicepi’esi- 
dent  recently  asked  newspaper¬ 
men  what  they  tliought  of 
bankers. 

The  answers  are  contained 
in  an  intripruinp  thesis,  “Your 
Bank  News  and  Your  Newspa¬ 
per,”  submitted  by  Lee  C.  Er¬ 
hard  to  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
tension  Work  of  the  School  of 
Banking  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

ISIr.  Erhard  is  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Fourth  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa,  and  formerly  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  27  years. 

He  mailed  a  questionnaire  on 
bank-newspaper  co-operation  to 
.')00  daily  newspapers.  Answers 
were  received  from  273  editors 
and  reporters. 

Editors  on  Bunkers 

What  do  editors  think  of 
bankers  in  their  home  towms? 


Here  are  some  samples  from  the 
thesis: 

“Bankers  don’t  realize  that 
newspapers  (especially)  are  the 
last  stand  against  government 
controls  ...  as  for  news,  we  are 
aware  that  bankers  like  to  use 
us  as  a  tool — not  as  a  r.ew.s- 
jiaper.” 

“Bankers,  like  physicians,  in 
this  community  have  prepared 
for  them.selves  a  special  pedes¬ 
tal — the  public  be  damned  as  far 
as  news  is  concerned.” 

“Banks  are  overly  cautious, 
withhold  information  pertinent 
to  complete  news  story.  Result¬ 
ing  picture  through  news  stories 
is  a  cold,  austere  institution. 
Humor  and  human  traits  appear 
to  l)e  frowned  upon.” 

Newspapermen  in  the  survey 
calletl  banks  and  bankers  stiff, 
cautious,  suspicious,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  self-satisfied,  cold,  aloof, 
mechanical,  austere,  uncoopera¬ 
tive.  They  urged  banks  and 
bankers  to  “give  newspapers 
more  human  interest  news  that 
will  take  the  ‘stiffness’  out  of 
bank  people.” 

There  were  a  few  newspaper¬ 
men  who  replied  that  their 
local  bankers  co-operated  fully. 


that  they  were  on  extremely  O  1  £ 

friendly  terms  and  that  they  Ol  T  11*1^1 

were  w'holly  satisfied  with  the 
existing  bank-newspaper  co-op- 

eration  in  their  communities.  JVCCcl.JJ.8  *  Fill 
.Mr.  Erhard  noted  that  these 
replies  were  “far  too  few.” 

Blames  .Slves  Parllv  ^  / 

Many  of  the  newspapermen  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

admitted  that  a  great  part  of  The  Express  Publishing  Co. 
the  fault  lay  with  themselves,  has  sold  the  assets  of  Airnews, 
“This  newspaper  needs  to  take  Inc.,  to  \\.  B.  Osborn  Jr.  of  San 
the  initiative  in  this,”  said  one.  Antonio.  No  price  was  an- 
“\Ve  know’  what  we’d  like  to  nounced  in  the  transaction. 


-the  banks  don’t.’ 


It  w’as  the  second  sale  of  .sub- 


“We  may  be  as  negligent  as  sidiaries  of  the  publishing  firm 
the  banks  in  not  really  asking  since  the  Harte-Hanks  group 
them  for  human  interest  or  fea-  purchased  control  in  March.  It 


ture  stories,”  said  another. 

The  most  frequent  recommen¬ 
dation  from  new’spapers  w’as 
that  one  person  in  the  bank 
should  be  designated  specifically 


first  disposed  of  KENS  radio 
station,  but  retained  KENS 
television. 

Aimews  is  an  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  and  radio  repair  facility 


to  handle  public  relations.  At  sales  agency  for  Cessna 

least  .'>0  percent  placed  this  at  airplanes.  It  originally  started 
the  top  of  their  list  for  better  when  the  newspaper  purchased 


co-operation. 


its  own  fleet  of  planes  to  deliver 


The  other  major  suggestion  P^^wspapers  to  the  Lower  Rio 
was  that  bankers  and  news-  I^^'ande  \  alley  and  surrounding 
l)apermen  .should  meet  periodic-  - 

ally,  discuss  their  problems  Sale  of  the  air  firm  clo.sed  out 
franklv,  explain  w’hat  each  unusual  chapter  m  the  vari- 
group 'hopes  to  be  able  to  give  methods  of  newspaper  de- 
and  to  gain  from  the  other  and 

reach  a  satisfactory  decision  on  Shortly  after  ^orld  War  II, 
how  co-operation  'can  be.st  newspaper  firm  purchased 

achieved  on  both  sides.  single-engine  Canadian- 


In  approximatelv  2bVc  of  the  transport  planes,  the  Nor- 


communities,  new’spapermen 
complained  local  bankers  w’ould 
not  co-operate  in  providing  ex- 


duyn  Norseman,  and  attempted 
to  make  area  delivery  by  air¬ 
dropping  bundles  of  newspapers 
at  various  towns  and  cities  in 


planatory  back^rround  the  news-  •  i  a*  o  i 

•  1.A  j  •  •  A.  the  circulation  zones.  Several 

paper  miprht  need  in  mterpretinp:  .11  1  xt  1  i  v 

•  *2  i?  A  hundred  surplus  Norden  bomb- 

the  siprnincance  of  current  econ-  •  .  a  1  u  j 

omic  conditions  for  new’s  and  ,  ’^5*  were  pure  ase  in 

editorial  columns.  which  the  riewspaper  bundles 
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Represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc. 


,  ,  which  the  new'spaper  bundles 

editorial  columns.  ,  j 

were  dropped. 

Reporting  ‘Bad’  News  H'^t  these  did  not  W'ork  out 

liecause  the  bundles  mis.sed  tar- 
Mr.  Erhard  devotes  a  chapter  gets  and  oftentimes  burst  on 
to  the  bad  new’s  that  “must  impact.  It  was  found  that  the 
come  with  the  good  for  bankers”  i,est  method  of  delivery  via  air- 
— the  shortages  and  defalcations,  plane  was  for  the  craft  to  land 
He  advises  the  banker  to  decide  at  regular  airports, 
in  advance  of  the  actual  event  At  the  peak  of  operation,  Air- 
how’  he  w’ill  handle  .such  adverse  new’s  consisted  of  two  DC-3 
new’s  if  and  w’hen  it  occurs.  transport  planes,  in  addition  to 
Says  Mr.  Erhard:  “The  the  (Canadian  transports.  For 
banker  does  not  have  the  choice  sev’eral  years,  the  planes  were 
of  determining  w’hether  the  u.sed  to  make  tw-ice-daily  flights 
new'spaper  w’ill  or  w’ill  not  pulv  to  the  Low’er  Rio  Grande  Valley 
lish  news  of,  for  example,  a  to  deliver  the  afternoon  News 
major  shortage  uncovered  in  his  and  morning  Express.  At  times, 
bank  ...  he  does  have  the  choice  as  many  as  five  airplanes  were 
of  determining  w’hether  the  required  to  transport  the  Sun- 
newspaper  W’ill  publish  rumors  tiny  Express-News  when  circu- 
(often  greatly  exaggerated)  or  lation  in  that  area  topped  15,000. 
W’hether  it  will  publish  facts  ...  « 

he  should  be  the  first  to  inform  _ .  _ 

the  newspaper.  Only  in  this  way,  Reviewer 

can  he  be  assured  that  the  story  Da\nd  Lidman,  makeup  and 
will  be  correct  and  that  the  best  .stamp  editor  of  the  New  York 
possible  interpretation  w’ill  be  Times  has  been  elected  chair- 
put  on  it  in  the  news  columns.”  man  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
Projecting  the  percentages  of  meat’s  Citizens  Advisory  Corn- 
replies  to  a  national  scale,  Mr.  mittee  w’hich  passes  on  subject 
Erhard  found  that  one  third  of  and  design  of  new  issues.  He 
the  nation’s  banks  would  not  succeeds  Franklin  Bruns,  who 
co-operate  fully  with  their  news-  retired  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
papers  when  “bad  news”  strikes.  i)artment. 
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FAMOUS  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST  JOINS 


SUN-TIMES 


DAILY  NEWS 


will  be  available  starting  June  24th,  exclusively 
through  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  Syndicate 

Bill  Mauldin's  brand  of  cartooning  needs  Mauldin  does  with  pictures  what  only  a  select  few  of 

no  introduction  here.  Whatever  his  subject,  the  top  columnists  can  do  with  words.  His  influence  is 

he's  always  right  on  target.  His  own  particu-  tremendous.  His  following  is  loyal.  Bill  Mauldin  s  car- 

lar  incisive  wit  invariably  draws  a  chuckle,  toons  can  add  a  new  dimension  to  your  newspaper.  Add 

ora  nod  of  agreement  from  readers.  him  to  your  roster  now.  For  information  contact 


AULDIN'S  PRIZE  LIST: 

Won  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1945  tor 
Nis  f.-imous  “Willie  &  Joe”  Gl 
artoons. 

Won  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1959  tor 
artooii  about  Boris  Pasternak, 
he  Russian  author. 

Cited  by  National  Cartoonist 
ociety  in  1959  tor  best  editorial 
rtoon  ot  that  year. 

Won  National  Cartoonist  So- 
iety’s  “Reuben"  in  1962  as  top 
artoonist  ot  the  year. 


SUN-TIMES 


DAILY  NEWS 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager,  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago  11,  III. 


PROMOTION 


Green  Pennants  Urge 
Sehool  Safety  Spirit 


School’s  out!  And  across  the  ords  are  maintained  by  the  po- 
nation,  school,  police  and  traffic  lice  department, 
safety  officials  heave  a  sijrh  of 

relief.  No  more  worries  about  Former  I  ruprum 

student  traffic  accidents  apain  xhe  News  picked  up  the  Green 

until  September.  Pennant  promotion  a  year  and 

In  Detroit,  however,  the  fi-om  the  now  defunct 

charts  on  the  Traffic  Safety  Bu-  Detroit  Times,  originator  of  the 
reau’s  wall  are  a  little  less  omi-  program.  At  that  time,  55fl 
nous,  thanks  to  the  Detroit  Xeivs  schools  were  enrolled  in  Wayne 
Green  Pennant  Program.  Oakland  and  Macomb  counties 

With  the  close  of  the  current  As  the  News  began  its  spon- 
school  year,  metropolitan  De-  sorship  of  the  campaign  to  save 
troit  school  students  are  cheered  school  childrens  lives,  it  invited 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  schools  not  already  enrolled  tc 
safety  consciousness  and  in  in-  and  stepped  up  publicitj 

teresting  decrease  in  student  to  further  interest  teachers 
traffic  injuries  and  deaths.  students,  parents  and  police. 

The  News  awards  a  Green  Today,  according  to  James  W 
Pennant  to  each  elementary  stower,  public  relations  super 
school  recording  a  minimum  of  visor  in  the  News’  promotioi 
30  consecutive  accident-free  department,  1,046  elementan 
days.  The  schools  proudly  fly  schools  participate,  an  87%  in 
their  pennants  from  their  flag-  crease  in  the  past  year  and  i 
staffs,  directly  beneath  the  Stars  half, 
and  Stripes  on  every  accident- 
free  day  thereafter.  When  an 
accident  occurs  where  the  school- 
child  is  at  fault,  the  pennant  is 
lowered  and  not  allowed  to  fly 
again  until  another  30-day  ac¬ 
cident-free  record  is  attained.  officials  as  consistently  reduc- 
Schools  maintaining  a  com¬ 
plete  school  year  of  no  student 
accidents  are  presented  an  ad-  creases, 
ditional  award  by  the  News.  A  Inspector  Reyniear  Staats, 
large,  silk  “Perfect  Safety  Rcc-  chief  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
ord’’  banner  carrying  the  name  partment’s  Traffic  Safety  Bu- 
of  the  school,  the  year,  and  the  reau,  claims  the  program  is 
newspaper  donor’s  logotype  is  “importantly  responsible  for  an 
awarded  to  hang  in  the  school  almost  constant  decrease  in 
building.  Special  presentation  schoolage  child  accidents  in  De¬ 
ceremonies  are  arranged  each  troit  since  the  end  of  World 
time  a  school  wins  a  pennant  War  II.’’  This  result  despite  a 
or  banner.  Civic  school  and  po-  constant  increase  in  traffic  and 
lice  officials  attend.  The  Detroit  in  student  enrollment  during  the 
News  publishes  feature  stories  period.  Inspector  Staats  re- 
and  pictures  of  the  public  pre-  vealed  that  a  study  by  his  de- 
sentation  ceremonies  weekly  partment  disclosed  that  in  the 
throughout  the  school  year.  Rec-  14  years  prior  to  the  Green 


JETTING  HIGH  ON  'JUNE  TOUR' — Shown  at  New  York  International 
Airport  prior  to  boarding  TWA  Super  Jet  for  San  Francisco  is  group 
of  advertising  executives  guests  on  13th  "June  Tour"  sponsored  jointly 
by  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  its  East  Coast  representatives  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Front  row  (left  to  right):  Andy  Zipperich,  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.;  John  Lucinatelli,  Victor  A.  Bennett  Co.;  Bruce 
Small,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.;  Daniel  Tomlinson,  S-F-W;  Ken  Miller,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Back  row:  Jim  Ward,  TWA  sales  rep;  Jim  Cooper,  S-F-W; 
Ed  Judy,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Sanford  Rose,  Schenley  Distributors; 

Bill  Murphy,  Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois;  and  Bud  Jobson,  S-F-W. 


Pennant  in  Detroit,  506  school  ties  of  service  or  benefit  to  oth- 
age  children  died  in  Detroit  ers. 
traffic.  During  the  first  14  years  *  »  * 

of  the  program,  1946  through  HONOR  AWARDS  —  The 
1960,  only  335  such  deaths  were  Roek  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Her- 
recorded.  And  in  1961,  the  year’s  aid  presents  a  distinctive 
total  was  reduced  to  10. 

With  all  of  the  emphasis  be¬ 
ing  placed  these  days  on  vari- 
y  Council  ous  newspaper  programs  deal- 
rd  for  Ex-  ing  wdth  students  —  such  as  the 
Safety  for  “newspaper  in  the  classroom’’ 

It  also  is  —  it’s  encouraging  to  see  a  pa- 
credited  by  Detroit  area  police  per  that  tries  to  help  keep  school 

_  _  _ _ _ _ _ children  alive  to  enjoy  the  other 

ing  school  child  traffic  accidents  benefits, 
as  traffic  volume  constantly  in-  ♦  ♦  * 

MORE  ON  SCHOOLS 

VOICE  OF  YOUTH  —  A 
group  of  266  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  from  four  states  whose 
essays  have  been  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Voice  of 
Youth”  column  during  the  past 
school  year,  were  guests  of  the 
Tribune  at  a  luncheon. 

Student  writers  and  their 

teacher-sponsors  from  144  A-TO-Z  —  Amazing  Atlanta 
schools  —  79  of  them  in  commu-  has  everything,  a  handsome 
nities  outside  Chicago  —  at-  booklet  from  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
tended  the  fourth  annual  af-  Journal  and  Constitution  tells 
fair.  Annual  seminars  sponsored  us.  Packed  with  pictures  —  some 
by  the  Tribune  for  student  edi-  of  them  in  full  color  —  the  bro- 
tors  and  teachers  sponsors  of  chure  tells  an  alphabetical  mar- 
high  school  newspapers  will  be  ket  story.  From  A-for-air(iort  to 
held  again  in  the  fall.  Trib  staff  Z-for-zoo,  the  reader  gets  a 
members  and  executives  will  dis-  quickie  trip  that’s  bright  and 
cuss  various  newspaper  tech-  breezy.  Plenty  of  maps  and  mar- 
niques  and  services.  ket  facts,  too. 


PROMOTION  PIECES 

BANKS  —  The  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader  have  released  a  study  of 
public  attitudes  of  banks  vs. 
savings  and  loan  associations. 


Everything 
in  Boltimore 
revolves 


SCHOLARSHIPS  —  During  BANDWAGON  —  With  ap- 
the  1961-62  school  year,  a  total  propriate  fanfare  from  a  car- 
of  eight  $500  scholarships  will  toon  band,  the  Philadelphia 
be  awarded  to  New  York  area  (Pa.)  Daily  News  proudly  pro¬ 
students  by  the  New  York  Jour-  claims  that  it  is  the  only  metro- 
nal- American.  Scholarships  are  politan  newspaper  in  the  United 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  satis-  States  to  double  its  circulation 
factory  record  in  citizenship,  be-  in  four  years.  The  brochure 
havior  and  scholarship,  with  documents  the  doubling,  invites 
special  emphasis  on  the  candi-  advertisers  to  climb  aboard  the 
date’s  voluntary  personal  activi-  bandwagon. 
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DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
COMPETITIVE  REPORTS 


■'Vf. 


This  is  the  cover  for  the  current  issue  of  the  COMPETITIVE  REPORT,  Lineage  &  Dollar. 
A  unique  compilation  of  definitive  data  from  over  75  daily  newspapers,  published 
each  month  since  January  1962.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  will  go  by  subscription  to 
key  executives  of  more  than  250  advertising  agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 
Projected  circulation,  by  January  1963,  will  total  more  than  1,200  per  month  to 
advertising  agencies,  advertisers,  distributors,  brokers,  and  others  influential  in 
national  advertising  decision. 

Each  issue  of  COMPETITIVE  REPORT,  Lineage  &  Dollar,  contains  the  following  data: 

. . .  .Lineage  and  dollars  listed  under  ten  Advertising  Categories: 

Agriculture;  Alcoholic  Beverages  (Beer);  Automobile  -  Accessories, 
Supplies;  Food  &  Household;  Gasoline  &  Oil;  Insurance  &  Finance; 
Medicinal;  Tobacco;  Transportation  &  Utilities;  Miscellaneous. 

...  .By  account;  date  of  each  ad;  number  of  lines  of  each  ad;  total  lines 
and  dollars  for  each  newspaper,  all  listed  newspapers. 

...  .All  ads  coded  for  B/W;  B/W  and  1,  2  or  3  colors;  Hi-Fi  (Pre-printed 
Rolls) . 

. .  .  .Total  lines  and  dollars  for  each  Advertising  Category. 

Co-incidental  with  the  publication  of  the  COMPETITIVE  REPORTS,  Lineage  &  Dollar, 
a  One-Order,  One-Bill,  One-Check  service  was  offered  by  Inland  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  a  division  of  Market  Centers,  Inc.  More  than  300  advertising  agencies 
are  utilizing  one  or  more  elements  of  this  service. 

ONE-ORDER:  An  advertising  agency  can  forward  to  any  Inland  office 
ONE  insertion  order  (or  contract)  covering  two  or  more  of  Inland  clien¬ 
tele.  This  information  will  be  transmitted  to  each  individual  newspaper. 

ONE-BILL:  ONE  invoice  (in  duplicate)  for  all  accounts  placed  in  one 
or  more  of  Inland  client  newspapers. 

ONE-CHECK:  Remit  all  One-Bill  advertising  charges  with  ONE  check. 

If  you  are  an  executive  with  an  interest  in  analysis  and  selection  of  media,  write  for 
your  FREE  copy  of  the  COMPETITIVE  REPORT,  Lineage  &  Dollar— it  will  be  forwarded 
promptly. 

James  H.  Morrow,  President 
Market  Centers,  Inc. 

410  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 


DITORI  AL  WORKS  HOP ' "  -  '  ■  i  ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ! 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud  I 

I  Diagnosis:  Hypheniiis  | 

I  Compound  modifiers  consisting  of  more  than  one  word  | 

I  each  are  tricky  propositions,  and  probably  best  avoided.  J 

I  The  difficulty  here  is  that  it  is  not  immediately  evident  1 

I  just  what  the  hyphen  is  joining.  B 

I  Take,  for  example,  “a  coalition  of  Southern  white-  B 
I  big  city-big  labor-ethnic  minority  votes.”  This  can  be  g 

I  confusing,  if  the  reader  sees  the  hyphens  as  connecting  g 

I  white-big,  city-big,  labor-ethnic.  Give  the  reader  credit  g 

I  for  some  intelligence,  you  say?  All  right,  but  even  so,  1 

I  chances  are  that  this  is  the  kind  of  construction  he  will  J 

I  have  to  go  back  over,  sorting  out  the  elements  and  de-  g 

I  ciding  on  the  pattern  the  writer  meant  them  to  fall  into.  g 

I  When  this  task  is  imposed  on  the  reader,  too  much  is  g 
I  being  demanded  of  him,  according  to  my  lights.  g 

I  The  idea  would  be  more  smoothly  conveyed  by  “a  g 
1  coalition  of  votes  representing  Southern  white,  big-city,  1 

B  big-labor,  and  ethnic-minority  elements.”  Not  that  this  B 
i  is  the  only  other  way  to  say  it.  H 

I  “He  was  not  accepted  by  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal-  J 
1  Kennedy  Democrats  of  Texas”  is  easier  to  assimilate,  g 
I  perhaps  because  the  capitalization  helps  the  reader  to  g 
g  see  the  pattern.  Such  constructions  should  be  used  with  g 
1  care,  if  at  all.  1 

1  •  *  *  g 

1  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  those  among  us  g 
1  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  dash  and  a  g 
1  hyphen.  Briefly,  it  is  that  a  hyphen  is  the  shorter  of  the  g 
I  two  (-),  and  serves  to  connect;  the  dash  is  the  longer  3 
I  ( — )  and  serves  to  separate.  g 

i  Obviously,  nothing  meaningful  can  be  conveyed  on  B 
1  this  subject  if  the  hyphen  is  referred  to  as  the  dash,  B 
i  or  vice  versa.  As  an  example  of  this  confusion,  I  recall  B 
1  a  report  of  a  Senate  hearing  in  which  a  stenographer,  g 
f  reading  the  transcript  of  monitored  phone  call,  noted  1 
I  that  a  dash  occurred  at  a  certain  point.  1 

S  She  was  interrupted  by  a  senator,  who  presumably  1 
I  had  a  copy  of  the  transcript  before  him.  “Two  dashes,”  g 
i  he  said.  1 

I  “Two  hyphens — yes,  sir — a  dash,”  was  her  slightly  | 
1  flustered  reply.  S 

g  As  we  have  noted  previously,  the  dash  is  formed  on  1 
i  the  typewriter  by  striking  the  hyphen  twice,  a  fact  of  p 
I  life  that  the  stenographer  had  in  mind  but  that  was  g 
1  foreign  to  the  senator.  B 

1  Confusion  on  this  point  leads  to  hyphens  getting  into  g 
i  print  in  place  of  dashes.  In  print,  of  course,  except  in  | 
1  some  very  large  head  faces,  the  dash  is  a  single  line,  ■ 
1  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  hyphen.  Sometimes,  however,  3 
i  in  very  large  type  faces,  the  dash  is  constructed  from  g 
5  two  hyphens,  as  on  the  typewriter,  and  this  is  where  g 
i  trouble  often  begins  when  the  copydesk  does  not  recog-  g 
§  nize  the  difference.  1 

M  •  •  *  g 

1  The  befuddlement  that  prevails  as  to  the  hyphen’s  g 
i  job  is  illustrated  by  a  new  and  seemingly  growing  tend-  g 
g  ency  to  hyphenate  phrases  with  no  earthly  justification.  1 
f  Some  examples  (all  the  hyphens  are  superfluous) :  g 

1  These  articles  are  pro  files-in-depth;  much  can  be  ac-  g 
1  complished  through  word-of-mouth;  American  women  B 
1  were  given  a  ]>at-on-the-back ;  garbage  pickups  will  be  B 
1  made  once-a^week;  that  was  the  chancellor’s  point-of-  B 
I  view;  the  chart  is  updated  minute-by-minute;  the  boy  g 
I  was  10-years-old  (but — attributively — a  10-year-old  boy  B 
g  is  correct).  B 

1  Sometimes  hyphens  are  wrongly  used  with  the  figures  3 
1  denoting  a  measurement:  a  flight  of  7  hours-28  minutes-  B 
I  25  seconds;  a  man  S-fect  6-inches  tall.  Preferred  prac-  B 
g  tice  inclines  toward  commas  (7  hours,  28  minutes,  25  g 
I  seconds)  or  nothing  (5  feet  6  inches  tall).  The  hyphens  g 
i  are  correct  w’hen  the  measurement  is  a  preceding  modi-  g 
g  fier:  a  7-hour,  28-minute,  25-second  flight;  a  5-foot,  S 
I  6-inch  man.  I 

I  I 

S  e 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SUBURBAN  JOURNALIST 

lly  Ric*k  Friedmuii 


As  the  suburban  weekly  i)ress 
cuts  a  new  pattern  in  the  com¬ 
munity  journalism  field  much  of 
its  vitality  can  be  traced  to  the 
young,  progressive  people 
moving  into  it  from  other  forms 
of  communications. 

Far  from  the  old  stereotype 
of  the  countrified  weekly  editor, 
many  of  this  new  bret'd  are  bold 
and  imaginative,  have  a  high 
sense  of  purpose,  and  are  “up” 
on  the  modern  methods  of  jnit- 
ting  out  a  newspaper. 

Just  such  an  example  can  be 
found  32  miles  out  of  New  York 
City  in  the  Long  Island  village 
of  Westbury — a  pretty  and  green 
highly  residential  suburb.  This 
town  is  typical  Suburbia:  Four 
out  of  five  of  its  breadwinners 
work  outside  of  it ;  almost  50 
percent  of  its  families  have  two 
or  more  cars;  and  71  percent  of 
its  families  read  the  local  weekly 
— the  Westburij  Times.  (These 
statistics  were  just  released  in 
a  New  York  State  Department 
of  Commerce  survey,  which  esti¬ 
mated  Westbury  Times  reader- 
ship  at  11,000). 

Population  of  Westbury  today 
is  14,757 ;  five  years  ago  it  was 
7,112.  And  five  years  ago  Martin 
E.  Weiss,  present  editor  'pub- 
lisher  of  the  Westbury  Times, 
was  just  coming  into  the  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  field. 

Raised  in 

Born  in  Cleveland,  he  was 
raised  in  the  Bronx  and  IMan- 
hattan  sections  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Weiss  entered  college 
at  the  age  of  10,  and  with  time 
out  for  the  army,  received  his 
B.A.  in  1048  from  Columbia 
University’s  Bard  College.  (He 
started  out  in  Pre-med  but  on 
returning  to  college  switched  to 
Social  Studies  with  a  speciali¬ 
zation  in  .American  History.) 


Graduating  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  went  right  into  a  job  as  i)ro- 
motion  and  advertising  director 
of  a  firm  which  was  just  going 
national  in  the  production  of  a 
new  floor  covering  product.  The 
only  background  in  communica¬ 
tions  he  brought  to  the  job  has 
been  rweived  in  .Army  public 
information — Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  p.r.o.  office  of  the 
81st  Infantry  Division,  and  p.r. 
for  8th  Army  Special  Services. 

In  three  years  the  firm  grew 
to  a  $15,000,000  operation  and 
Mr.  Weiss  was  directing  the 
spending  of  a  $750,000  adver¬ 
tising  budget.  (The  company 
later  bt'came  a  division  of 
Congoleum-Nairn.) 

He  moved  on  a  job  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  lietter  Design,  a 
new  trade  magazine  in  the  home 
furnishings  field.  The  magazine 
folded  in  nine  issues. 

Mr.  Weiss  landetl  on  his  feet 
as  promotion  manager  for 
lAi'ing  for  Yonng  Homemakers, 
a  thrt*e-year-old  national  maga¬ 
zine  for  recently  married 
couples,  which  was  put  out  by 
Street  and  Smith  Publications. 

He  designed  and  carried  out 
a  numlx*r  of  promotions  for  the 
magazine,  the  biggest  l)eing 
“Blueprint  for  Living”  in  1953. 
.A  four-way  promotion  between 
the  magazine;  National  Home 
Corporation,  suppliers  of  a  pre¬ 
fabricated  house;  builders;  and 
home  furnishings  stores  in  all 
48  states,  it  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  over  $12,000,000  worth  of 
pre-fab  houses  and  $5,000,000  in 
home  furnishings.  (Mr.  Weiss 
was  2G  years  old  at  this  time.) 

Newspaper  advertising  alone 
(164  ads)  for  the  two  months 
of  the  promotion  accounted  for 
11,596  lines  placed  in  113  papers 
totaling  9,749,500  total  circula¬ 
tion.  (Full  page  ads  in  the 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


PLAYBACK — Martin  E.  Weiss,  center,  Times  editor/publisher,  checks 
stenographed  minutes  of  village  board  meeting  with  Village  of  Westbury 
Cleric  John  A.  Sharkey,  left,  as  Times  Managing  Editor  Ivan  Levine  takes 
down  the  tape-recorded  version. 


Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  plus  daily  reminders 
in  these  two  newspapers  brought 
90,000  customers  in  to  see  the 
“Monterey”  pre-fab  furnished 
by  Gimble’s  at  the  Milwaukee 
Home  Show.  A  special  National 
Homes  Edition  of  the  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger  carried  26 
ads  keyed  to  the  “Monterey” 
and  “Blueprint  for  Living.”) 

Buys  Times 

It  was  also  in  1953  that  Mr. 
Weiss  moved  to  Westbury.  Three 
years  later  he  bought  the  West¬ 
bury  Times,  a  57-year-old 
weekly.  “I  w'as  tired  of  com¬ 
muting,”  Mr.  Weiss  says  today. 
“And  I  always  wanted  to  own 
a  weekly.  I  felt  the  weekly  press 
was  important  but  nothing  w’as 
being  done  in  it.  I  picked  the 
Times  because  I  lived  here  and  it 
W'as  for  sale.” 

Mr.  Weiss  remembers  the 
Times  of  1956  as  an  eight-page 
tabloid,  operated  by  one  person, 
and  with  a  low'  circulation.  There 
was  also  a  throw-away  and  nine 
metropolitan  dailies  circulating 
in  the  village.  The  throw-away 
w’ent  out  of  business  less  than 
tw'o  years  after  Mr.  Weiss 
bought  the  Times. 

He  describes  W’estbury  of  that 
period  as  a  town  just  beginning 
to  discover  it  was  Suburbia.  It 
had  been  primarily  a  service 
community  to  the  wealthy  sum¬ 
mer  estates  which  surrounded  it. 

Mr.  Weiss  immediately  began 
to  reshape  his  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  with  practices  learned  in 
his  advertising  and  promotion 
days. 

“I  don’t  maintain  that  every¬ 


body  reads  ads,”  he  says,  in 
explaining  his  ad  philosophy. 
“But  there  are  ad  readers.  And 
ads  have  new's  value — such  as 
the  offerings  of  merchants.  So 
they  shouldn’t  be  staid  con¬ 
glomerations  of  lines  of  type 
w'hich  are  dull  to  read.” 

He  w'ent  out  and  sold  the  ads 
himself,  merchandising  them  as 
part  of  sections  and  themes: 
Four  auto  dealers  on  the  same 
page  under  the  head  of  “vaca¬ 
tion  time;”  six  area  stores  in  a 
double-page  truck  featuring  a 
“back  to  school”  pitch.  He 
pushed  24  and  52-week  contracts 
at  special  rates.  He  put  in  a 
tw'o-page  entertainment  section 
called  “Fit  to  Be  Tried”  w'hich 
W'as  oriented  to  books,  restau¬ 
rants  and  movies.  He  started  a 
w'eekly  contest  in  an  electrician’s 
ad  in  w'hich  $5  was  awarded  as 
a  prize.  (The  ad  drew  from  20 
to  70  responses  every  issue.) 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  office 
and  put  the  ads  together,  making 
each  one  as  distinctive  and 
interesting  as  possible. 

These  innovations  pushed  the 
eight-page  tabloid  up  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  20  to  24-page  weekly,  w'ith 
a  65-35  ad-to-editorial  split. 

Hiked  Circulation 

Mr.  Weiss  applied  similar 
thinking  to  circulation. 

He  called  in  a  Chicago  firm  to 
supervise  a  drive  for  readers. 
Under  their  direction  the  Times 
spent  $10,000  on  a  circulation 
contest.  For  bringing  in  new 
subscribers,  readers  were 
awarded  prizes  which  included 
a  new  car,  $1,000  second-place 
money  and  $500  third-place 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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-  Isn’t  it 
about  time 
'  you  took 
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Teletypesetterf..“sets”  more  type... in  less  time 


When  j’our  linecasting  machines  are  equipped  with 
Teletypesetter  you  get  more  gallej's  of  type  per  hour. 
TTS®  operates  linecasting  machines  at  the  peak  of  their 
rated  capacities,  producing  two  or  even  three  times  the 
output  of  manually  operated  machines. 

In  the  Fairchild  TTS  system,  touch  typists  punch 
tape  on  a  Perforator  having  a  typewriter-like  keyboard. 
Experienced  operators  can  punch  tape  at  the  rate  of  400 


or  more  11  to  12  pica,  justified  lines  per  hour.  This 
perforated  tape  is  then  fed  into  an  Operating  Unit  at¬ 
tached  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  keyboard  and 
type  is  cast  automatically. 

For  thirty  years  Teletypesetter  has  been  making 
newspaper  linecasting  more  efficient,  and  it’s  been  sav¬ 
ing  money,  too.  Most  papers  increase  type  production 
while  cutting  composition  costs  40%  or  more  with  TTS® ! 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DtVtStON  Of 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 

District  Offces: 

Eostchester,  N.  Y.  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlonto  •  Chicogo 
O^erseos:  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlonds 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  88 
Fairchild  Drive,  Ploinview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  **More  Type  in  Less  Time.* 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


money.  The  drive  netted  1,500 
new  subscribers,  most  of  them 
for  two  and  three-year  periods. 

The  weekly  also  made  use  of 
the  local  “Welcome  Wapon.” 
Anyone  moving  into  town 
received  the  paper  free  for  two 
months.  After  the  sampling: 
stopped,  alx)ut  one  in  six  liecame 
regrular  subscribers  to  the  Times, 
exclusiv’e  of  newsstand  buyers. 

Mr.  Weiss  set  up  a  packagre 
circulation  deal  to  organizations. 
For  bulk  subscriptions,  thev 
could  keep  $1  out  of  every  $3 
they  brought  in.  The  two  Little 
Leagrues  took  advantag:e  of  this 
offer  to  help  finance  a  new  ball 
field. 

By  these  methods  he  broug:ht 
.circulation  up  from  a  little  over 
2,000  in  1956  to  more  than  4,000 
ARC  today. 

PMilorial  C.onlenl 

His  major  aim  was  to  grive 
the  people  of  Westburj'  a  reason 
to  read  their  local  weekly  and 
he  didn’t  negrlect  the  editorial 
side  of  the  paper. 

The  publisher  soug:ht  out  and 
hired  brigrht  young:  manag:ing: 
editors  (three  in  five  years,  one 
of  whom  died  at  the  ag:e  of  30). 
He  grave  them  a  fairly  free  hand, 
while  he  concentrated  on  the 
business  end. 


Present  Manag:inK  Editor  Ivan 
Levine,  a  mid-thirtyish  intellec¬ 
tual,  formerly  held  a  similar 
job  for  the  weekly  Bayaide 
Times  in  Queens,  did  a  stint  in 
public  relations  and  once  taug:ht 
Engrlish  in  hig:h  school. 

One  of  the  major  accomplish¬ 
ments  he  and  Mr.  Wei.ss  com¬ 
bined  on  was  gretting:  the  use  of 
the  Villag:e  Hall  tape-recorder 
as  a  basis  for  comprehensive 
reporting:  of  villag:e  board  meet- 
ing:s.  Throug:h  its  editorials,  the 
Times  fougrht  for  and  won  the 
rig:ht  to  obtain  use  of  the  tapes, 
arg:uing:  that  they  insured  accu¬ 
racy  for  journalist  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  transcript  of  proceeding:s. 
“The  Villag:e  meeting:  tape  is 
not  a  convenience  for  anyone,” 
said  the  weekly  in  one  editorial. 
“It  is  a  publicly-owned  docu¬ 
ment.” 


New  P'ace 

Mr.  Weiss  also  chang:ed  the 
typog:raphical  look  of  the  Times. 

Front  pag:e  makeup  evolved 
into  its  present  form  over  the 
years,  taking:  on  big:g:er  and 
big:g:er  headlines  until  it  was,  in 
Mr.  Weiss’  words,  “pure  tab.” 
Today  it  features  larg:e  lead 
heads,  larg:e  pictures  and  key 
lead-ins  to  stories  inside  (See 
E&P,  Feb.  17,  Pape  64). 

Some  of  these  front  pag:e 
headlines  over  the  past  few 
months  illustrate  the  brig:htness 
and  rang:e  of  the  Westbury 
Times: 


Mr.  Weiss  broke  the  villag:e 
into  areas  and  hire<l  four  cor¬ 
respondents  to  cover  them.  In 
addition,  he  enlarg:ed  the  staff 
to  include  11  part-time  writers, 
four  hig:h  school  sports  column¬ 
ists  and  three  hig:h  school  teen- 
agfe  columnists.  “All  of  them  get 
paid  for  their  efforts,”  Mr. 
Weiss  emphasizes. 

The  manag:ing:  editor  was 
g:iven  the  job  of  editing:  and 
directing:  the  efforts  of  these 
contributors.  He  also  reported 
and  edited  local  news  and  laid 
out  the  news  portion  of  the 
paper.  (Mr.  Weiss  laid  out  the 
ad  portion.) 


Astronaut  Glenn  to  Clyde: 

‘Spare  Future  is  Yours’ 

Integrate  W’By 

Grades  4  to  12 

Water  Splashed 

On  Pool  Hopes 

Key  Zoning  Ruling 

Upset  by  Civics 

The  inside  pag:es  of  the  Times 
took  on  a  horizontal  makeup  and 
a  t>'pical  issue  today  looks  some¬ 
thing:  like  this: 

Pag:e  2  is  always  a  full  pag:e 
ad. 

Pasre  3  plays  up  the  week’s  big: 


New  Format  for  Bound  Volumes 
Editorial  Research  Reports 

Next  month  subscribing  editors  are  receiving  a 
single  bound  volume  which  contains  24  printed 
Reports,  130  Daily  Services,  and  26  Weekly  Re¬ 
minders  published  in  the  first  six  months  of  1962. 
A  new  feature  is  a  combined  subject  index  cover¬ 
ing  all  elements. 

1156  19th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Area  Code  212  —  Federal  8-4660 


local  stories — the  Commerce 
Department  Survey;  the  review’ 
of  a  local  art  exhibit;  a  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  scheduling:  of  classes 
for  handicapped  pupils;  and  the 
Connie  Mack  Leag:ue  accepting: 
a  local  team. 

Pag:e  4  is  “New’  Cassel  New’s- 
notes,”  one  of  the  area  columns. 
This  is  a  throw’back  to  the  “per¬ 
sonals”  of  the  old  small  town 
press,  but  w’ith  a  modem  sub¬ 
urban  slant:  “The  Long:  Lsland 
Core  Fund  Rally  program  w’as 
presented  to  a  standing:-room- 
only  audience  at  the  Levittow’n 
Hall  on  Sunday  ...  A  special 
sneak  preview’  of  a  foreig:n  film 
that  had  been  acclaimetl  most 
‘most  provacative’  w’ill  be  held 
by  the  Westbury  Auxiliary  of 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  .  .  The  Jack  and  Jill 
Club  will  hold  a  ‘cocktail  sip’  on 
June  15  at  .  .  .” 

Pag:e  5  is  the  column, 
“Woman’s  Whirl.”  Mr.  Weiss 
points  out  that  w’omen  want  to 
read  about  their  ow’n  activities 
and  he  emphasizes  the  grrowing: 
attention  the  suburban  press  is 
payinp  to  this  important  seg:- 
ment  of  its  readership. 

Pag:e  6  is  “PTA  Potpourri,” 
w’hich  runs  during:  the  school 
year.  Pag:e  7  is  “Teens  Seen,”  a 
column  w’ritten  by  hiph  school 
students  and  running:  all  but 
two  months  in  the  Summer. 

A  full-pag:e  ad  graces  Pag:e  8 
and  Pag:e  9  is  almost  completely 
taken  up  by  lejrals.  The  Times 
is  the  official  newspaper  for  the 
Villag:e  of  Westbury,  Old  West¬ 
bury,  Carle  Place,  Hempstead, 
North  Hempstead,  and  for 
county,  state  and  national  leg:als 
W’hich  are  aimed  at  area  resi¬ 
dents.  The  paper  doesn’t  actively 
solicit  leg:als  but  runs  betw’een 
a  half-pag:e  to  three  pag:es  of 
them  each  week. 

Pag:e  10  holds  another  full- 
pag:e  ad,  and  Pag:e  11  contains 
tw’o  more  area  columns,  “Carle 
Place  Calling:”  and  “The  Salis¬ 
bury  Side.” 

Pag:e  12  is  another  full-pag:e 
ad. 

Mag:azinr  SeclJtm 

Now  the  reader  comes  to  the 
four-pag:e  center  fold  which  can 
l>e  pulled  out.  This  is  the  mag:a- 
zine  section  of  the  Westburj’ 
Times. 

The  front  pag:e  of  this  section 
g:enerally  runs  a  local  feature 
W’hich  is  presented  in  some 
brig:ht  mag:azine-type  format 
and  is  always  illustrated.  This 
particular  w’eek  it’s  on  “St. 
Mary’s  Church  and  Carle  Place: 
Partners  in  Growth.” 

Some  of  the  features  in  the 
past  couple  of  months  were 
about:  six  Westbury  Hig:h  stu¬ 
dents  w’ho  introduced  a  plan  for 
a  teenag:e  exchang:e  program;  a 
flying:  club  which  was  tuminp 


Westburyites  into  w’eekend  avi¬ 
ators;  a  Westbury  tool  and  die- 
maker  W’ho  g:ave  his  impression.*! 
of  a  trip  throug:h  the  Soviet 
Union;  a  sixth-g:rade  “human 
relations”  workshop ;  a  four-part 
series  on  Westbury  Villag:e  g:ov- 
ernment;  the  operation  of  the 
110-man  Westbury  Post  Office; 
and  the  art  craze  in  Suburbia. 

This  pag:e  is  also  occasionally 
used  for  in-depth  studies  of 
candidates  running:  in  local 
elections. 

The  next  two  pag:es  of  this 
section  open  into  a  double-truck 
spread  free  of  ads  (as  is  the 
feature  pag:e).  These  pag:es  con¬ 
tain  editorials,  columns,  a  car¬ 
toon  and  a  feature  picture  each 
W’eek. 

The  editorials,  w’hich  pet 
prominent  double-column  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
left-hand  pape,  have,  in  recent 
months,  touched  on:  woes  in  the 
Westbury  nost  office:  problems 
of  integration  in  local  schools; 
Jackie  Kennedy’s  trip  to  India; 
the  month  of  April;  local 
theater;  fallout  shelters;  and 
nipht  lights  for  Little  League 
games. 

Most  of  the  editorials  are 
local,  although  the  Times  has 
gone  state  and  national  on  occa¬ 
sion.  And  it  isn’t  afraid  to  l)e 
controversial  when  the  occasion 
demands  it. 

Near  the  end  of  last  year  the 
Times  called  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  high  school  football 
until  a  full-scale  investigation 
could  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  cause  of  rising  deaths  and 
injuries  in  the  sport. 

The  Westbury  state  assembly¬ 
man,  on  the  weeklv’s  request, 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  15-man  .state  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  .schol¬ 
astic  grid  situation.  The  bill  is 
still  pending  and  the  Times  is 
still  hitting  aw’ay  at  the  topic. 

The  left-hand  page  also  con¬ 
tains  an  editorial  cartoon  each 
week  featured  prominently  in 
three  columns  too  right,  w’hich 
is  supplied  by  NEA;  and  “Ixmk- 
ing  at  Washington,”  a  column 
from  the  nation’s  capital  w’ritten 
by  Edw’ard  H.  Sims  and  Ed 
Kenney,  and  supplied  by  Edito/s 
Copy. 

Photo  Feature 

The  right-hand  page  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  weekly  photo 
feature,  “Westbury  Without 
Words,”  a  three-column  picture 
alw’ays  placed  top  left  and  show¬ 
ing  some  phase  of  village  life. 
The  pictures,  assigpied  to  a  part- 
time  photographer  by  Mr.  Le¬ 
vine,  never  carry  a  caption 
and  never  need  one.  Some  recent 
subjects:  a  druggpst  filling  a 
prescription ;  a  man  trimming  a 
high  h^ge;  a  little  g:irl  buying 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Collectiyely  and  individually  their 
many  years  of  experience  is  available  to  yon. 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  S51  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


Their  territories  include  continental  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  export  division  serves  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 


Each  representative,  through  years  of  experience,  is  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  and  commercial  mechanical  production.  He 
has  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  the  no-pack  concept  to 
the  stereotyping  trade  through  Wood  Super  Flongs,  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  one-piece,  no-pack  mat.  He  keeps  up-to-date  with  all  the 
latest  technical  advancements  in  stereotyping.  By  working  closely 
with  our  Research  and  Development  department  he  brings  the 
latest  in  stereotyping  to  you. 


Our  representative  in  your  area  can  be  of  assistance  to  you . . .  give 
us  a  call... he’s  at  your  service. 
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Weekly  Editor 
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a  heart-shaped  box  of  Valentine 
candy;  a  boy  pettinp  a  haircut; 
a  woman  buying  vegetables;  a 
shoemaker  at  work;  two  people 
doing  the  twist;  a  city  workman 
turning  on  a  watermain;  a  sta¬ 
tion  attendant  putting  gasoline 
into  a  car;  a  workman  touching 
up  a  “no  parking”  street  sign 
with  paint;  and  two  kids  in 
plavground  swings. 

Filling  out  this  page  are  two 
columns,  Mr.  Weiss’  “On  the 
Wire,”  and  Mr.  Levine’s  “The 
Keyboard.”  “On  the  Wire”  gives 
the  inaide  of  local  county  and 
state  politics.  “The  Keyboard” 
is  a  general  column  of  whatever 
strikes  Mr.  Levine’s  fancy  that 
particular  week. 

The  managing  editor  has  had 
amazing  success  with  what 
started  out  as  a  one-column 
stunt  of  throwing  out  a  brain- 
teaser  for  his  readers  to  solve. 
It  quickly  grew  into  a  club 
called  SNOB  (The  Society  for 
the  Nurturing  of  Brainpower), 
which  picked  up  500  members 
in  nine  months  even  though  it 
nev’er  offered  a  single  prize.  The 
only  reward  the  reader  got  was 
the  printing  of  his  name  in  the 
column  if  he  answered  the  teaser 
correctly.  SNOB  membership 


cards  were  handed  out  to  readers 
who  sent  in  correct  answers. 

The  teasers  have  included 
mathematical  problems,  mathe¬ 
matical  and  word  progressions 
and  riddles.  School  teachers  have 
had  their  classes  solve  the 
teasers  and  send  in  answers;  a 
local  mo\ne  house  presented  two 
admissions  for  the  price  of  one 
to  all  SNOBs  one  Friday  night. 

Guide  to  Going  Places 

The  next  two  pages  open  up 
to  the  “Fit  to  Be  Tried”  section, 
“a  guide  to  going  places.”  This 
includes  a  dining  out  column  by 
Trudi  and  Irv  Settel,  two  pro¬ 
fessional  writers,  a  books  column 
supplied  by  a  Westbury  librar¬ 
ian,  and  the  “Peter  and  the 
Arts,”  column  which  reviews 
theater,  movies  and  music.  The 
last  is  written  by  a  local  school 
teacher. 

Mr.  Weiss  maintains  that  the 
reviewer,  who  usually  gets  sec¬ 
ond  night  passes  to  Broadway 
shows,  is  a  must  for  suburban 
weeklies. 

The  section  also  carries  a 
comprehensive  column  of  movie 
listings. 

An  average  five  columns  of 
advertising  is  sold  weekly  on  the 
two  pages  and  the  section  is 
expected  to  spill  over  onto  a 
third  page  in  the  near  future. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  made 
up  of  legals;  classified  ads  of 
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of  experience,  we 
have  successfully 
completed  over  75 
major  projects. 
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Call  on  us  for: 


•  CONSULTATION 
AND  ANALYSIS 


•  PLANNING  FOR 
EXPANSION 


•  DESIGN  FOR 
NEW  PLANTS 


•  MODERNIZATION 
OF  FACILITIES 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


about  a  page;  two  special  col¬ 
umns,  “Kiwanis  Kapers”  and 
“Rotary  Rambling;”  full  page 
ads;  and  a  back  sports  page. 
The  sports  page  is  strictly  local 
with  hea\w  emphasis  on  the 
Little  League  in  the  summer. 

“Space  on  the  back  page  is 
not  for  sale,”  Mr.  Weiss  points 
out. 

The  weekly  also  carries  the 
monthly  national  supplement, 
“Suburbia  Today.” 

Consi.strnl  d  inner 

In  the  five-year  period  since 
Mr.  Weiss  took  over  the  paper, 
it  has  twice  won  first  place  for 
tabloid  front  pages  in  the  New 
York  Press  Association  annual 
contest.  (The  first  place  winner 
is  automatically  disqualified  for 
the  following  year).  In  this  same 
period  the  Times  w'on  20  awards 
in  New'  York  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  contests.  In  1961,  it  was 
the  second-ranked  w'eekly  in  the 
state;  in  1962,  it  ranked  fifth — 
a  pretty  fair  testimonial  of  Mr. 
Weiss’  direction. 


THURSDATA 


SEWER  JOURNALISM  — 
The  Arlington  Heights  Herald, 
one  of  14  Paddock  Publication 
suburban  papers,  has  been 
awarded  first  place  for  weeklies 
I  in  a  statewide  new’spaper  Lead- 
'  ership  contest  conducted  by  the 
■  Illinois  Association  of  Consult- 
,  ing  Engineers.  The  award  wras 
'  received  for  a  campaigrn  in  be- 
I  half  of  a  sewer  construction 
!  program. 

I  *  *  4i 

I  OKLAHO.MA  PICTURE  — 

I  There  are  214  w’eeklies  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  according  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  Direc¬ 
tory.  They  have  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  348,056.  The  composite 
Oklahoma  weekly  has  1,626  cir¬ 
culation,  charges  73.5  cents  per 
column  inch  for  advertising 
space  and  publishes  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

*  *  * 

NEW  FORMAT  —  The  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Weekly  Star,  which 
was  started  as  the  West  End 
Star,  marked  its  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  June  8  with  a  change  of 
format  to  six-column  tabloid 
featuring  pictorial  make-up. 

*  *  * 

TOP  GAL  —  Leona  Mangnus, 
editor  of  the  Riverdale  (Ill.) 
Pointer,  has  been  cited  by  the 
Illinois  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  as  “Woman  of  the  Year.” 
*  *  * 

BONUS  FOR  BOMBER— The 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  person  w’ho  hurled  a  fire 
bomb  into  the  Midlothian 
(Tex.)  Mirror  has  grown  to 
$750. 


Weeklies’ 
Study  Shows 
Expenses  Up 

Expenses  increased  almost  2"n 
more  than  income  increased  in 
1961  for  W'eekly  newspapers. 

This  w'as  the  basic  finding  in 
the  11th  annual  National  We(>k- 
ly  New'spaper  Cost  Study. 

According  to  the  study,  ex¬ 
penses  last  year  increased  fi.Sr'r 
over  1960  expenses  w'hile  income 
increased  only  4.5%.  A  total  of 
156  new'spapers  participated  in 
the  study,  which  wras  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association  and  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers.  Seventy- 
four  of  the  156  were  “perfect” 
in  that  figures  wrere  furnished 
for  each  one  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  breakdowns  listed 
on  the  reporting  forms.  Total 
circulation  of  these  74  was  269,- 
137, 

The  1961  “composite”  wreekly, 
determined  by  the  average  of 
the  74,  had  a  circulation  of  3,- 
637.  This  circulation  ranged 
from  1,120  to  18,500  and  the 
group  included  19  semi-w'eeklies 
or  twin-w'eeklies. 

30  Made  Less 

Thirty  of  the  74  papers  had 
a  total  income  in  1961  of  less 
than  they  did  in  1960.  The  com¬ 
posite  weekly  had  11.5  employees 
and  its  average  income  per  em¬ 
ployee  was  $10,152.  Average  in¬ 
come  per  subscriber  in  1961  w'as 
$31.98  as  compared  to  $30.60  in 
1960. 

Advertising  represented  57.9% 
of  the  composite  paper’s  total 
income  —  72.5%  coming  from 
retail  or  local  display;  10.2% 
from  general  or  national  dis¬ 
play;  9.5%  from  classified;  and 
7.8%  from  legals. 

Circulation  income  repre¬ 
sented  11.2%  of  the  composite 
paper’s  total  income  —  a  1.2% 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Commercial  printing  accounted 
for  25.5%  of  1961  total  income 
and  miscellaneous  represented 
5.4%  of  the  total. 

Salaries  and  w'ages  accounted 
for  the  largest  expenditure  of 
the  composite  paper  —  45.3% 
of  total  income.  The  next  largest 
expense  was  16.3%  for  mate¬ 
rials  —  new'sprint,  job,  inks, 
merchandise,  etc. 

Total  expense  equalled  89.1% 
of  total  income,  leaving  a  net  in¬ 
come  before  income  taxes  and 
including  publisher’s  salary  of 
10.9%. 

The  percentage  for  net  in¬ 
come  dropped  to  4.5%  after  ad¬ 
justment  of  subtracting  for  pub¬ 
lisher’s  salary. 
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Well  Deserved  . 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation  congratulates  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  its  well  deserved 
1962  Ayer  Cup  Award  for  Excellence  in  News¬ 
paper  Typography,  Make-Up  and  Printing.  We 
are  proud  of  the  part  which  the  Certified  COMAT 
has  played  in  achieving  this  signal  honor. 


or  confiscated  printing  presses 
and  equipment  to  publish  as 
close  to  the  front  lines  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


the  30-minute  drive  to  the  U.  S. 
air  base,  thus  ending  a  daily 
1,734  mile  trip. 

No  Taxpayers’  Money- 


One  for  Pacific 


staff  and  was  distributed  free, 
except  in  England. 

Following  the  Nazi  collapse 
in  1945,  the  paper  was  con¬ 
verted  to  a  non-appropriated 
fund  agency  which  means  it 
doesn’t  receive  a  cent  of  tax¬ 
payer’s  money. 

The  price  was  set  at  a  nickel 
— less  than  the  cost  of  printing 
and  distribution.  To  make  up 
for  the  deficit  Stripes  set  up 


Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  which 
is  published  in  Tokyo  and  per¬ 
forms  a  similar  function  for 
U.  S.  troops  in  the  Far  East, 
but  has  no  direct  connection 
with  European  Stripes. 

Today  European  Stripes  has 
a  paid  circulation  of  about  150,- 
000  a  day. 

Printed  at  a  modem  plant  at 
a  former  Luftwaffe  airfield  out¬ 
side  Darmstadt,  Gennany, 
copies  of  European  Stripes  are 


TODAY — World  news  is  featured  on  the  front  page  of  a  recent  issue  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  published  at  Darmstadt,  West  Germany. 


paper  that  costs  an  average  of 
cents  to  print  and  distribute. 
The  Sunday  paper,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  16-page  four-color 
comic  section,  sells  for  a  dime 
but  costs  12  cents.  Despite  this. 
Stripes  has  returned  a  profit  of 
more  than  $2^2  million  since 
1951  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
nonappropriated  welfare  funds 
in  Europe,  w'hich  provide  recre¬ 


ational  facilities  and  equipment 
for  GIs. 

.-Vs  the  U.  S.  demobilized,  cir¬ 
culation  dipped  to  40,000.  With 
the  Berlin  blockade  and  the 
forming  of  NATO,  the  U.  S. 
again  began  to  build  up  its 
forces  abroad  and  circulation 
started  to  climb. 

A  24-page  daily  tabloid  may 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  GI  daily  newspaper  Stam 
and  Stripes,  reborn  in  1942  to 
bring  news  to  U.  S.  servicemen 
fighting  a  hot  war,  is  still  keep¬ 
ing  troops  abroad  infomied  of 
what  is  going  on  in  today’s 
cold-war  world. 

The  European  edition  of  the 
adless  24-page  tabloid  marked 
its  20th  anniversaiy  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication  on  April  18, 
with  a  12-page  supplement. 

Stripes,  which  first  achieved 
fame  as  a  weekly  in  World  W'ar 
I,  resumed  publication  in  1942 
in  a  small  printshop  in  London. 
During  World  War  II,  it  was  a 
free-wheeling  organization  that 
at  one  time  or  another  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  25  locations  abroad 
and  achieved  a  readership  of  a 
million  a  day. 

S&S  staffers  conned,  cajoled 


One  of  the  ^itions,  set  up  in  published  by  a  militarv 


Any  publisher  who  thinks  he 
has  circulation  problems  should 
take  a  look  at  the  difficulties 
involved  in  distributing  a  daily 
newspaper  over  an  area  rough¬ 
ly  the  size  of  the  Unite<l  States 
but  composed  of  38  different 
countries  in  3  continents. 

Stripes  has  to  get  papers 
daily  to  readers  as  much  as 
4,000  miles  from  its  printing 
plant  in  West  Gennany. 

Take  for  example,  Adana, 
Turkey.  The  papers  are  carried 
by  Stripes  truck  to  Frankfurt, 
flown  commercially  to  Athens, 
where  they  change  planes  and 
go  on  to  Istanbul.  They  change 
planes  again  and  go  to  Ankara. 
A  taxi  takes  them  to  a  bus  ter¬ 
minal  for  the  312-mile  overland 
bus  run  to  Adana.  A  chartered 
nrivate  car  nicks  them  un  for 


During  W^orld  W’ar  II,  Stripes 


GREAT  DAY — Stars  and  Stripes  workers  grab  copies  of  the  VE-Day 
(1945)  paper  off  the  press  in  London. 


THES^If^lPB 


Biji  \  Disarm  Talks 
Backed  by  Dc  (*aiillc 

l{us.siii  W  itrns  I  S. 

.  ••  I*  t 

fin  tivrlin  Atr  lAines  of 


distributed  to  thousands  of  niilitarv  bases. 


American  military  men  and 
their  families  manning  the  ram¬ 


parts  of  the  free  world  through-  magazines  and  books  offset  the 
out  Europe,  North  Africa  and  million  -  dollar  -  a  -  year  loss  in- 


The  profits  from  the  sale  of  !NI  AifI  in  FIimmI 


the  Middle  East. 


curred  in  selling  for  5  cents  a 


20  Years  of  S&S 
With  Neat  Profit 


By  Marty  Gershen 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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Kemp  Immersion  Heated  Remelt  Pots,  both  gas  and  electric,  apply 
heat  to  the  metal  inside  the  pot  .  .  .  cost  less  to  operate,  less  to 
maintain.  You  get  highest  quality  plates,  top  speed  production. 
Best  of  all,  the  Kemp  Remelt  System  is  automatic.  No  more  man¬ 
ual  handling!  Cold  plates  are  melted  in  the  holding  pot.  Molten 
metal  is  pumped  through  heated  pipes  from  the  pot  to  the  casting 
furnace  automatically  on  demand.  And  when  you  heat  with  gas, 
Kemp’s  industrial  carburetor  assures  uniform  heat  regardless  of 
gas  supply  or  burner  demand — while  you  save  up  to  40%  on  fuel. 


It  always  pays 
to  come  to 


Find  out  how  Kemp  engineering  know-how  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  can  help  improve  your  operation.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
IE-10  to:  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co.,  490  Baltimore- 
Annapolis  Blvd.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 
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Stars  &  Stripes 

(Continual  from  puf/c  4()) 


5^ni  slim  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  fat.  ad- jammed  newspa¬ 
pers  in  tlie  U.  S.  but  take  away 
the  ads  and  Stripes  runs  as 
much  news  as  the  average  (>0- 
pag’e  full-size  daily  in  the 
States. 

The  paper  is  puhli.shed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
headquarters  in  Europe  for 
.■\rmy,  NaN’y^  and  Air  Force  ))er- 
sonnel,  government  civilians 
and  their  dependents  in  the 
theater. 


Arnund-the-rlork 


Tliere  is  still  a  small  military 
cadre,  but  the  bulk  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  67  to<lay  consists 
of  full-time  professional  civilian 
newsmen.  The  total  number  of 
employees  is  nearly  2,000. 

Stripes  is  an  around-the-clock 
proposition,  putting  out  four 
editions  a  day.  Tn  addition  to 
coverage  from  .AP,  UPI  and 
Xorth  American  Xew.spaper  Al¬ 
liance,  Stripes  maintains  its 
owTi  network  of  bureau.s  and 
corresDon<lent.s  to  provide  news 
and  feature  cov'erage  pegged 
to  the  needs  of  its  military 
readers. 

At  this  writing,  it  has  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Berlin,  Stuttgail,  Mu¬ 
nich  and  Ram.stein-Kai.serslau- 
tem  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  London  and  Madrid.  Re¬ 
porter-photographer  teams 
working  out  of  Darmstadt  cover 
other  areas. 

A  Washington  correspondent 
covers  the  Pentagon,  Stripes’ 
Xew  York  bureau  receives  the 
domestic  wires  of  AP  and  UPI 
and  files  about  60,000  words  a 
day  of  U.  S.  news  and  spoi-ts 
by  wire  to  Damistadt. 

For  intemational  covei'age. 
Stripes’  headquarters  in  Darm¬ 
stadt  is  linked  directly  to  the 
European  wire  nets  of  AP  and 
UPI. 


CAPCO 

ROLLER  GRINDER 


The  paper’s  name  dates  back 
to  the  Civil  War  when  a  few 
scattered  private  editions  were 
publishe<l  by  Union  soldiers. 
This  included  one  published  in 
long-hand  by  PWs  in  a  Con¬ 
federate  camp. 

World  War  I  Stripes  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  weekly  publi.she<l  in 
the  plant  of  the  Continental 
e<lition  of  the  Loiulon  Daily 
Moil  in  Paris.  Sgt.  Joyce  Kilmer 
was  a  frequent  contributor 
while  Stripes  included  among 
its  staff  such  budding  journal¬ 
istic  greats  as  Pvt.  Harold  Ross, 
Sgt.  Alexander  Woolcott,  Lt. 
Grantland  Rice  and  Capt. 
Franklin  P.  Adams. 

A  famous  alumnus  is  Rill 
Mauldin,  Ihilitzer-prize  cartoon¬ 
ist  now  on  the  Chiaiyo  Sun- 
Tinics’. 


Civk*  Group  Seeks 
Publisher’s  Help 


K.4NSAS  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Morrison,  publisher  of 
the  new  Arizona  Journal,  has 
l>een  invited  to  come  to  Kansas 
City  late  this  month  by  the 
Civic  and  Cultural  Action  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  group  of  business  and 
community  leaders  formed  about 
a  year  ago  to  boost  various  civic 
projects. 

The  committee  is  seeking  to 
interest  Mr.  Morrison  in  a  new 
publishing  venture  here.  The 
committee  is  the  brainchild  of 
City  Councilman  William  R. 
Royster,  a  critic  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Mr.  Royster  was  elected  to  the 
city  council  in  1959  on  a  plat¬ 
form  that  included  a  promise  to 
bring  a  new  daily  newspaper 
here.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Coalition,  w’  h  i  c  h 
ousted  the  Star-backed  Citizens 
.Association  regime  from  City 
Hall  after  a  19-year  reign. 

Mr.  Royster  said  political, 
business  and  civic  leaders  from 
both  Missouri  and  Kansas  have 
agreed  to  attend  the  $3-a-plate 
affair  planned  for  either  June 
22  or  29. 


Designed  for  beffer 
newspaper  printing! 


*  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Print’s  True 
Value  Shown 
With  Mirror 


Los  Angeles 
The  true  value  of  “the  printed 
word’’  is  showm  by  the  global 


But  this  highway  is  a  toll 
road.  The  $1.25  per  copy  rate  is 
at  cost.  Only  a  few  of  the  blind 
can  pay  this  price.  A  waiting 
li.st  of  applicants  resulted. 

Special  promotional  moves 
have  boosted  the  former  circu¬ 
lation  of  300  importantly.  The 
goal  is  1000  copies  monthly. 


Top  Proniolion 


The  benefits  of  planning  pro¬ 


reader  interest  generated  in  a  i^iotion  well  in  advance  paid  off 
monthly  publication  edited  by  impressively  last  December.  The 


Joan  Kentle,  a  former  news-  re.sults  includeil  16  illustrated 


paper  woman. 


stories  in  Los  .Angeles  area 


Its  contents  are  without  illu.s-  metropolitan  and  community 
tration.  No  attention  is  paid  to  newspapers.  The  total  play 


makeup.  Its  top  material  is  exceeded  600  inches. 


contributed  free. 


Last  November  Miss  Kentle 


Its  goal  is  to  provide  inforina-  made  arrangements  with  Pa.sa- 
tion  on  current  topics  by  reprint-  Tournament  of  Roses  offici- 


ing  condensed  reports  from  ^Is  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
n^ewspapers  and  magazines.  court.  The 


These  feature  trends  in  social,  result  was  material  for  a  Decetn- 
cultural  and  economic  life,  j^j.  issue  of  the  Braille  Mirror. 


inspirational  reports  and  news  Cojiies  were  presented  to  the 


Queen  and  to  officials  in  advance 


This  publication  is  the  Braille  ^he  Jan.  1  event 


Mirror,  published  in  raised  dots  Primarily  the  organizational 


f  JiiL  actually  in  print,  effort  is  devoted  to  person-to- 

There  is  no  ink  problem,  Miss  person  promotion.  That’s  doing 


Kentle  observes. 

Its  issues  cost  $15  a  year. 
That  price  is  at  cost.  Each  issue 


it  the  hard  w’ay,  the  editor  notes. 

A  top  example  was  iirovided 
when  a  local  carpenter  made  a 


is  voluminous,  despite  the  use  of  subscription  gift  to  his  war 
Braille  Grade  2.  This  in  an  veteran  nephew  in  England. 


interpoint  system  utilizing  both  Another  developed  when  a 
sides  of  the  page  ^^'ch  was  teacher  in  this  area  gave  a  sub- 


perfect^  by  W  F.  Goetze,  scription  to  tbe  California  State 


head  of  the  Braille  Press. 

The  Braille  Mirror  was 
founded  in  1926  by  J.  Robert 


School  for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

When  a  story  by  Father  Keith 


Atkinson,  and  thus  long  pre-  porster  was  reprinted  in  the 
elates  the  now  suspended  Los  Mirror  a  year’s  gift  .sub.scription 


Angeles  Mirror,  metropolitan  was  made  to  the  blind  priest.  Top 


afternoon  newspaper.  It  is  pub-  promotion  also  vras  provided 
lished  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  w’hen  new'spapers  were  informed 


America  from  offices  here  at  741  ^  volunteer  Braille  tran- 


North  Vermont  Ave. 


The  name  was  selected  because  -n„nip 


scriber’s  gift  to  a  blind-deaf 


of  Webster’s  statement,  “Litera-  Newspapers  have  lent  full 


ture  shcmld  be  a  mirror  of  life.  support  to  these  off-beat  stories 
The  Braille  Mirror  s  inipor-  jj,,  j.uu  of  mill 

tance  is  reflected  in  files  contain-  informational  flow  provided  by 


ing  letters  from  the  White  Miss  Kentle.  Newspapers  and 
House,  form^  President  Hoover  magazines  alike  have  also  showed 


and  many  others. 


whole-hearted  cooperation  in 


More  important  are  the  letters  authorizing  Braille  Mirror  re- 
of  appreciation  received  from  prints  of  copyrighted  articles. 


the  blind  by  the  only  Braille  pub¬ 
lication  West  of  the  Mississippi. 


The  June  issue’s  contents 
included  articles  by  Bill  Ken- 


There  are,  in  all,  four  U.S.  nedy,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
organizations  publishing  in  the  Examiner,  and  Charles  >D.  Per- 


print  read  with  the  fingertips.  lee,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 


“I  have  never  had  more  satis-  Sun-Telegram.  Reports  by  Ken 
faction  than  I  have  had  in  Koyen,  Los  Angeles  Times; 


editing  this  magazine  for  the  Catherine  Handley  and  Con- 
past  14  months,’’  declared  the  stance  Sammis,  Christian  Sei- 


editor.  Her  experience  encom-  enee  Monitor;  Gobind  Benan 
passes  25  years  in  news  work  Lai,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam- 


and  an  ad<}itional  period  as  Cali-  iner,  and  Lari  Blumenfeld, 


fornia  correspondent  for  metro-  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette,  ap- 


politan  dailies. 

The  whole  world  of  words 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  CALVERT  RD.  COLLECE  PARK,  MD.  PHONE  UNION  4-7677 


stretches  through  the  Braille  Mirror  is  difficult  to  measure- 
Mirror  and  provides  freeways  of  For  one  example,  the  Regional 
communication  on  which  the  Libraries  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
blind  delight  to  travel,  she  gress  in  seven  states  receive  30 
explained.  copies. 
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Congratulations  to 


Weather;'  Cloudy 


Middletown,  N.Y. 
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7  Cents 


on  winning  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Award  for 
excellence  in  cold-type  typography,  make-up 
and  offset  printing  in  the  32"*^  annual  competition 


We  are  proud  that  GPI  Split-Sec  web 


offset  printing  inks  were  used  to  pro¬ 


duce  this  award-winning  issue,  and  are 


pleased  that  we  were  in  this  way  able 


to  play  a  part  in  the  achievement  of 


this  great  honor  by  this  great  newspaper. 


F.  Philip  Blake,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  The 
Middletown  Times  Herald  Record,  shows  the  award 
citation  to  Alex  Koziara,  Pressroom  Superintendent. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 


New  Cutler-Hammer  bottom  wrap 
inserter  —  shown  on  the  job  at  Atlanta 
JOURNAL  &  CONSTITUTION— easily  handles  40 
bundles-per-minute.  But  speed  is  only  half 
the  story  of  this  new  inserter’s  superiority. 
The  new  Cutler-Hammer  inserter  features 
four-unit  modular  construction  for  easier  in¬ 
spection  and  maintenance.  A  pull-out  drawer 
enables  your  own  personnel  to  service  the 
simple  pneumatic  control  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 


C-H  CONVEYOR 


C-H  COUNTER 
STACKER 


AUTOMATIC 

WRAP 

APPLICATION 


AUTOMATIC 

BUNDLE 

DISTRIBUTION 

SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC 
LOADING  DOCK 
SYSTEM 


C-H  COUNTER¬ 
TOTALIZER 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 
THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 


With  this  new  and  better  Bottom  Wrap  machine... 


You  can  get  a  better 
automatic  mailroom  than  ever 
from  Cutler-Hammer 


It’s  future-oriented  developments  like 
Cutler-Hammer’s  new  bottom  wrap 
machine  that  have  made  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  the  unchallenged  leader  in  engineered 
mailroom  systems.  More  than  160  Counter 
Stackers  are  in  operation  or  being  installed, 
and  complete  major  mailroom  systems  in 
such  leading  newspapers  as  the  Baltimore 
NEWS  POST,  Baltimore  sun,  Miami  herald, 
Milwaukee  journal  and  Atlanta  journal 
&  CONSTITUTION  will  provide  day-by-day 
proof  of  Cutler-Hammer’s  years-ahead 
thinking. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  ON  BOTTOM 
WRAP  AND  OTHER  NEW  DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS  FROM  CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutler-Hammer’s  new  inserter  handles 


more  than  40  bundles-per-minute  .  .  .  more 
than  enough  speed  to  keep  pace  with  all 
foreseeable  developments  in  automatic  mail- 
rooms  of  the  future. 

You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the 
Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  equipment  spe¬ 
cialist  early  in  your  mailroom  planning.  You 
can  begin  with  a  single  automatic  operation 
and  add  increasingly  sophisticated  phases 
to  match  your  timetable,  because  Cutler- 
Hammer  builds  in  provision  for  future  im¬ 
provements.  At  each  step  you’ll  get  the  best 
available  in  mailroom  equipment  and  engi¬ 
neering  if  you  deal  direct  with  the  leader  in 
the  field  —  Cutler-Hammer.  Your  local 
Cutler-Hammer  office  offers  unequaled  ex¬ 
perience  in  mailroom  design.  Call  them  soon. 


W/?af's  new?  Ask... 

CUTLER- HAMMER 

' 

Cutt«r-Hafnm»r  Inc.,  Milwaukee. Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AIL:  Mullenbach  •  Subsidiaries: 
Uni-6u$..  Inc.;  Cutler-Hammer  International.  C-A.  •  Associates:  Cutler-Hammer  Canada. 

!  Ltd.:  Cutler-Hammer.  Mexicana.  S-A. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


(Jn  June  19,  DAILY  NE^'S  KEC-  ; 
OKD  will  publish  a  20-page  supple-  ’ 
ment  commemorating  70  years  of  j 
daily  newspaper  service  to  the  tex-  j 
tile  and  male  apparel  industries.  i 
The  special  section  will  be  titled  ' 
■70  years  of  News  and  Ideas.”  It 
will  contain  a  brief  history  of  the 
paper,  charts  covering  the  flow  of 
textiles  from  maker  to  consumer,  ^ 
and  statements  from  16  major  tex-  1 
lile  and  male  apparel  chief  execu¬ 
tives  verifying  the  role  D.AILY 
NEWS  KECOKD  plays  for  them  as 
both  a  news  and  advertising  me-  ' 
dium.  The  DAILY  NEW  S  RECORD 
was  inaugurated  as  a  one-sheet,  i 
mimiographed  news  bulletin  for  , 
businessmen  attending  the  W  orld’s  ! 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  | 
1892.  For  the  past  70  years,  the 
paper  has  grown  with  the  industry, 
expanding  its  service  to  other  re¬ 
lated  fields,  and  increasing  its 
readership  so  that  now  its  circula¬ 
tion  stands  at  an  all-time  high. 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  W  E.AR  Magazine,  will  act 
as  moderator  at  the  semi-annual 
Fashion  Forum  sponsored  by  the 
National  .Assn,  of  Men’s  Sportswear 
Buyers.  The  retail  put-and-take  ses¬ 
sion  takes  place  June  20  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker;  the  subject: 
retail  selling  experiences  that  will 
shape  the  fashion  selling  story  for 
next  season. 


Six  memhers  of  the  New  York  edi-  | 
torial  staff  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  are  on  their  way  to  : 
Chicago  this  weekend  to  work  with  , 
Fairchild's  Chicago  news  bureau  in  ' 
providing  thorough  coverage  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  .Markets,  June 
18-23.  The  group  will  be  headed  by 
Isadore  Barmash,  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  Vera  Hahn,  fashion  editor. 
To  keep  market  visitors  abreast  of 
industry  news  while  away  from  their 
desks,  thousands  of  copies  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  will  be 
distributed  each  day  of  the  market 
at  the  exhibit  buildings  and  23 
Chicago  hotels. 


Gerhard  Schultz,  after  47  years  with 
Fairchild  Publications,  will  retire  | 
on  June  18.  He  joined  the  firm  in  ! 
1915,  and  for  the  past  20  years  he  1 
has  held  the  post  of  press-man-in-  | 
charge. 


Fairchild’s  out  of  town  news  di¬ 
rector,  Bernard  Lett,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  jaunt  in  the 
midwest,  where  he  visited  Fairchild 
news  bureaus  in  Cincinnati,  Qeve- 
land  and  Pittsburgh. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

PabfUliers  of 

Daily  Naws  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News. 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News.  Directories. 


personal 


Aiiiioiiiice  Froiiiotiuiis 
At  Beacon-News 

Al'Ror.\,  111. 

Recent  promotions  at  the 
Aurora  Beacon-News  announced 
by  Publisher,  Warren  L.  Taydor, 
are  as  follows: 

Lewis  S.  Mrkvicka  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor;  Donald  Weis  to  man¬ 
aging  editor;  E.  J.  Michaels  to 
city  editor;  and  Jerry  Marzuki 
to  news  editor.  Mr.  Mrkvicka 
was  managing  editor;  Air.  Weis 
was  city  editor;  Mr.  Michaels 
was  news  editor;  and  Mr.  Alar- 
zuki  was  assistant  city  editor. 
Fritz  Hamilton,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cago  high  .school  professor  in 
the  English  Department  was 
named  copy  reader. 

At  the  same  time,  Edward  J. 
Brennan,  who  had  been  with 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  Clas¬ 
sified  Department  the  past  10 
years,  was  appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Beacon-News.  Both  are  Copley 
newspapers. 

• 

John  Q.  C.vusta  Jr.,  infor¬ 
mation  chief  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  once  a  newspaper¬ 
man  with  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Tinu’s — to  first  redevelopment 
director  for  the  City  of  Paw¬ 
tucket. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  M.  Morris,  formerly 
with  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-News  and  Associated  Press, 
and  more  recently  an  account 
director  at  Howard  Chase  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  New  York  public 
relations  firm — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  as  manager  of 
staff  services. 

♦  ♦  * 

R.vlimi  W.  Nicholson,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle — received  honorary  LLD 
from  Earlham  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.  Mr.  Nicholson  earned 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Earlham 
and  M.A.  from  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

»  ♦  *  ' 

Randy  MacPiierson,  former 
wire  editor  and  sportswriter  for 
the  Lima  (Ohio)  News — to  re¬ 
write  and  copydesk,  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Karlman,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  and  Gary 
Schultz,  Indiana  University, 
both  journalism  students  —  to 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  city 
and  sport  staffs,  respectively,  as 
summer  interns. 

*  *  * 

David  Ryan,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  —  to 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  Kathie  Green — 
from  rewrite  to  assistant  city 
editor.  Bulletin. 


Earle  L.  Jester,  Boise,  Idaho, 
AP  correspondent — given  a  pin 
in  recognition  of  his  2.5  years 
of  service  with  AP. 

*  *  * 

Walter  C.  Paine,  publisher 
of  the  Lebanon  (N.  H.)  Valley 
News  and  the  Keene  (N.  H.) 

Sentinel,  both  dailies,  and  the 

weekly  Newport  (N.  H.)  Argus- 
Champion — named  by  Small 
Business  Administrator  John 
E.  Horne  as  a  member  of  SBA’s 
national  small  business  advisory 
council. 

*  if  * 

Bill  Redell,  editorial  writer 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
News  and  Express  —  elected 
president  of  the  San  Antonio 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  *  * 

WiLLiA.M  V.  Fenton  Jr. — 
from  sports  editor,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Town  News,  to 
reporter  in  the  Hollywood 
Bureau  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  succeeding  Glen 
Phares,  resigned. 

♦  «  « 

Richard  A.  Duff  —  from 
courthouse  reporter  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  George  A. 
Roberts,  now  with  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen-Journal. 

• 

Coley  Is  Elected 
Tribune  Co.  Treasurer 

Chicago 

James  A.  Cotey,  auditor  and 
controller  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  since  1954,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  company.  He 
began  working  for  the  Tribune 
in  1922  on  the  auditing  staff. 

Winston  A.  Noiret,  who  joined 
the  auditing  staff  in  1953  from 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  was 
promoted  from  assistant  con¬ 
troller  to  auditor  and  controller. 


Kitty  Hanson  Heads 
N.Y.  Newsgals  Club 

Kitty  Hanson  of  the  Daily 
.\ews  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club.  Christina  Kirk 
of  the  Herald-Tribune,  was 
elected  treasurer. 

Miss  Hanson  succeeds  Kay 
Lawrence,  women’s  editor  for 
radio  and  television  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  held  the  presi¬ 
dency  for  two  years. 

Miss  Hanson  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  special  features 
department  of  the  Daily  News 
since  1954.  She  held  the  office 
of  treasurer  last  year.  Miss 
Kirk  is  a  writer  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  Herald-Trib¬ 
une. 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  marked  its  40th 
birthday  this  spring,  having 
been  organized  in  1922. 

• 

Joe  Rukenbrod,  an  edition 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News — elected  president 
of  Florida  East  Coast  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

«  ♦  « 

Ben  Mari.no,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press — 
to  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  as  director  of 
employee  information  and  pub¬ 
lications. 

*  ♦  « 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  News — an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Faulkner,  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  in  New  Y’ork  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  since 
1939 — on  the  Queen’s  Birthday 
Honours  List  for  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 


NEWSWRITING  AWARD  WINNERS  cited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Women's 
Press  Association  at  PWPA’s  25th  Anniversary  luncheon;  left  to  right: 
Barbara  Miller  Mitchell,  Selinsgrove  Times-Tribune,  editorials;  Ruth 
Hutchison,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  community  service  features:  Ann 
Kovalenko,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  news;  Maude  E.  Delo,  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News,  photos;  and  Gene  Brislin,  Scranton  Tribune  and  Scranton- 
Ian,  social,  who  also  was  named  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Woman  of 
the  Year.  Dorothy  Kantner,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  local  columns,  '« 
missing  from  photo. 
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Houstoun  Waring,  publisher  of  the  Littlefon  (Colo.)  Independent, 
(right)  poses  with  University  of  Colorado  President  Quigg  Newton  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Hughes  of  Denver,  vicepresident  of  the  CU  Associated 
Alumni,  at  CU  commencement  exercises  June  8.  Mr.  Waring  received 
the  Norlin  Modal  for  distinguished  service  by  an  alumnus. 

an!!»on  Appointed  Stewart  M.  Doss,  Te.xas 

¥'r»¥  T^T  I  newspaperman  —  leavinpr  the 

LPI,  New  Orleans  District  Clerk’s  office  where  he 
onald  L.  Swanson  has  been  has  been  employed  the  past  year 
led  manager  of  the  United  to  .loin  the  city  staff  of  the 
?s  International  bureau  at  IMlait  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 


Swanson  Appointed 
To  L'PI,  New  Orleans 

Donald  L.  Swanson  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  United 
Press  International  bureau  at 
New  Orleans.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  William  C. 
Payette,  UPI  Soutbw'estem  Divi¬ 
sion  Manager.  Mr.  Swanson,  31, 
succeeds  Sidney  W,  Cook,  who 
transfers  to  UPI’s  Kansas  City 
bureau  on  a  writing  assignment. 

Mr.  Swanson  has  serv'ed  in 
the  Kansas  City  bureau  as  a 
staff  correspondent  and  sports- 
writer.  He  holds  a  journalism 
degree  from  Texas  Tech  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  history  from 
North  Texas  State.  Prior  to 
joining  UPI,  he  worked  on 
.several  Texas  newspapers. 


Carole  Kahn,  formerly  w’ith 
the  Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Record,  and  Mt.  Kisco  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Trader,  is  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald. 

•  *  ♦ 

Ire.ne  Bohl,  assistant  news 
editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona 
Republic  —  to  copy  desk,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Ted  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
Associated  Press  —  to  general 
assignment.  Union. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Davis,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  education  writer 
—  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
“meritorious  award  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  enhancing  public  under¬ 
standing  of  education”  by  the 
San  Diego  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


19  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  received  the  Ayer 
Trophy  for  typographical  excellence.  Since  then  it  had  won  honorable 
mention  13  times.  Now  the  1962  cup  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Monitor 
executives.  Seen  at  presentation  ceremonies,  left  to  right — Herbert  F. 
Haake,  production  manager;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor;  Bruce  G.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  manager  of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society;  Raymond 
W.  Heffron,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  donor  of  the  cup;  and  Joseph  G. 

Harrison,  managing  editor. 


Kirk  Hatsian,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  Connecticut  State 
Civil  Defense,  at  Hartford — 
resigned  to  concentrate  on  free¬ 
lance  w'riting  abroad.  He  was 
formerly  on  Hartford  bureau 
staff.  United  Press  International. 
¥  *  ♦ 

Joseph  P.  Concannon,  ir«r- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette 
sports  staff — to  assistant  to 
director  of  sports  information 
at  Harv’ard  University. 

*  *  * 

Matt  Hackett,  copy  desk, 
\ew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times — to  copy  desk,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

*  «  * 

William  E.  Shay  —  from 
acting  circulation  manager, 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sara- 
togian  to  circulation  manager. 

•  *  * 

Carol  Tindoll  —  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as 
assistant  to  the  Sunday  editor, 
succeeding  JULIA  WiLKERSON, 
resigned. 

• 

Staying  on  the  Job 

Hartfx)RD,  Conn. 

Governor  Dempsey  has  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
retired  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  to  continue  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Aero¬ 
nautics  Commission.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  is  near  80,  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement. 


Taft  ill  Wall  Street 

Cincinnati 

Lloyd  B.  Taft,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
former  Times-Star,  has  quit  as 
general  manager  of  WBRC  sta¬ 
tions,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  owmed 
by  'Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  to 
join  the  New  York  brokerage 
firm  of  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades 
&  Co.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

• 

James  J.  Marshall,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal- Bullet  in 
staff  reporter  —  to  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Mayor  Kevin  K.  Cole¬ 
man  of  Woonsocket,  R.  L,  who 
is  seeking  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  governor. 

4c  *  « 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — honorary  Dic- 
tor  of  Letters  degree  from 
American  International  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

«  #  « 

H.  Ja.mes  Preston,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun — to  acting  adver¬ 
tising  director,  succeeding  Jack 
M.  Banks,  now  business  man¬ 
ager,  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pajaronian. 


Barry  Bingham,  president 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Coxirier- Journal  and 
Times,  and  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer — 
awarded  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letter  from 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

*  ♦  * 

Wayne  Scott,  reporter,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Reporter — to  editor. 
International  Woodworker,  a 
union  publication. 

*  4c  * 

James  H.  Righter,  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News — re-elected  president  of 
the  Main  Street  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ch.vrles  Guthrie — resigned 
as  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance. 


Joe  Terry  Cited 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
Joseph  G.  Terry,  manager  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  Wolf 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  Distinguished  Alumni  of 
1961-62  at  Trinity  University. 
He  a  Trinity  graduate  of  1912. 


<J.  .tun  >»«*(  ? 

A.  Ves,  28^199  letters! 

.  .  .  thal's  kow  much  moil  Eunice  Farmer  has  received  sa  far 
fhis  year  from  readers  of  her  once-a-week  column,  SEW  SIMPLE. 
If's  more  mail  in  five  months  than  the  total  for  the  entire  year  of 
1961.  Please  let  us  send  samples  of  .  .  . 


SEW  SIMPLE 

BY  EUNICE  FARMER 


Th*  Ragister  and  TrIbun*  Syndicatf 
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Obituary 


Harry  John  Neville,  61, 
retired  from  advertising  staff, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail; 
May  24.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1921  on  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune, 
joined  Southam  Newspapers  in 
Toronto  in  1942,  and  moved  on 
to  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  in  1957.  He  retired  last 


JoH.v  M.  Cole,  48,  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  artist 
for  26  years,  May  28. 

*  «  * 

Nathan  Cohen,  e.xecutive 
editor  of  Boxoffice,  a  weekly 
theatrical  magazine,  since  1945 
and  former  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Newn-Tribune ; 
May  22. 

*  *  if 

A.  Hunter  Jarreau,  86,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk;  May  29. 

*  «  * 

W.  Harold  Kingsley,  71, 
Hermo.<ta  Beach  (Calif.)  news¬ 
paperman;  May  27. 

*  *  ♦ 

SAMirEL  R.  Kan,  52,  a  copy 
editor  in  the  sports  department 
of  the  New  York  Times;  May 
30.  He  formerly  w'orked  for  the 
New  Y'ork  World,  Jewish  Daily 
Bulletin  and  New  York  Herald 
T  rihune. 

*  *  * 

Ian  Ross  MacFarlane,  60,  a 
correspondent  for  the  New  Y ork 
Herald  Tribune  in  1920  and 

later  a  free  lance  writer  and 

reporter;  June  5. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Henry,  70,  feature 
writer  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  June  5.  He  came  to  the 
Sun  in  1940  from  the  New  York 
World  Telegram.  He  also  worked 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
New  York  World  and  New  Y'ork 
Journal  American. 


S.  Morgan-Powell,  95,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star,  and  a  drama  and 
literary  critic  for  the  paper  for 
35  years;  June  4.  After  begin¬ 
ning  his  newspaper  career  in 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire,  England, 
he  went  to  British  Guiana  in 
1900  as  a  subeditor  on  the  De- 
nierara  Chronicle.  He  moved  on 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  TFiVnc.s.*?, 
then  to  the  Montreal  Herald  and 
joined  the  Star  in  1907.  He 
.served  as  Star  editor  from  1940 
to  1946.  Mr.  Morgan-Powell  re¬ 
tired  in  1953. 

• 

George  K.  Brown,  77,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Oshatva  (Ont.) 
Times  and  former  owner  of  the 
Tavistock  (Ont.)  Gazette  and 
Teeswater  (Ont.)  News,  both 
weeklies;  June  3.  He  sold  the 
Tavistock  Gazette  to  his  son, 
K.  Hai'tford  Brown,  in  1958. 

*  «  « 

Clarence  Good,  64,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
June  6.  He  joined  the  Herald  in 
1955  after  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  Rcssell  Baird,  sports 
writer  and  humorous  front  page 
editorial  commentator.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Titnes-Picayunc; 
June  10.  He  joined  the  paper 
37  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Le.ster  S.  French,  77,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cincinnati  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  3  for  17  years 
until  1955;  June  9.  He  once 
owned  and  published  a  paper 
at  Waynoka,  Okla.,  later  became 
a  printer  in  .\rkansas,  then 
joined  the  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune  and  Cincinnati  En- 


JoiiN  M.  Burns,  33,  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
recently.  Mr.  Burns,  who  started 
with  the  Inquirer  as  a  copy  boy 
in  1943,  serv'ed  as  a  sportswriter 
and  copyreader  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  He  resigned  last  year 
to  enter  public  relations. 


William  R.  Stein,  65, 
Blind  Reporter,  Dies 


William  Hillman,  66; 
Wrote  ‘Mr.  President’ 


Hazleton,  Pa.  William  Hillman,  66,  news- 
William  R.  Stein,  a  printer  man,  radio  commentator  and 
who  became  a  reporter  after  author,  died  May  in  New  York 
going  blind  in  1937,  died  here  at  City. 

the  age  of  65.  He  was  an  active  He  wrote  .Vr.  President,  a 
newspaper  writer  until  his  death,  collection  of  President  Harry  S. 

Mr.  Stein  was  a  printer  on  Truman’s  letters,  papers  and 
the  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  opinions,  published  in  1952, 
from  1925  until  he  lost  his  sight,  while  Mr.  Truman  was  still  in 
A  touch  tjTiist,  he  was  able  to  office. 

write  stories  by  personal  con-  Mr.  Hillman  began  his  news- 
tacts  and  the  use  of  the  tele-  paper  career  after  World  War 
phone  and  through  the  assist-  I  when  he  serv’ed  on  several 
ance  of  his  wife,  Ida,  who  read  newspapers  and  news  services. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  simiiar  type  piants 


Camden  Courinr  Pott 
Philadelphia  Dally  Newt 
Paetaie  Herald  Newt 
W.  B.  Saundert 


Trenton  Timet 
Brittol  Dally  Courier 
New  Bruntwiek  Home  Newt 
Paterton  Evtnint  Newt 


PHILAOELPHiA  NATiONAL  lANK  BUiLOlNC,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOeuit  3-9882 


written  material  to  him. 


From  1926  to  1931  he  vras  a 


His  field  was  rural  correspond-  correspondent  in  Paris,  Berlin 
ence,  covering  the  farm  areas  and  London  for  Universal  New.s 
and  small  towns.  His  copy  Service  and  the  Hearst  news- 
appeared  almost  daily  in  the  papers. 


Thomas  P.  Brown,  83,  veteran 
newsman  who  retired  in  1948  as 


Standard-Sentinel,  now  the  During  the  Thirties  he  was 
Standard-Speaker.  chief  of  foreign  correspondents 

«  for  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 

T'  n  general  European  manager  for 

lorn  Brown,  International  News  Service. 

News  Vet,  Dies  During  the  War  years,  Mr. 

San  Francisco  Hillman  was  successively  foreign 
Thomas  P.  Brown,  83,  veteran  ^ Crowell-Coll.er 

newsman  who  retired  in  1948  as  C^Pany.  manager 

..  j.  .  ^  Tir  .  of  its  vVasliington  Bureau,  New 

pubhcitv  director  of  the  W  estem  „  ,  ^ 

c  V.  1  j  j-  j  1.  T  York  commentator  for  the 

Pacific  Railroad,  died  here  June  ...it.  j  .•  o  . 

,  „  -  ,  •  .  .u  11,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 

1  Before  turning  to  the  role  he 

always  candidly  described  as  Broadcasting  Company 

“press  agent,  Mr.  Brown  was  ^  ^  commentator  for 

Mashin^on  correspondent.  New  Network. 

York  Journal  Amencan;  re-  ^ 

porter,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  ^  correspondent  for  the 

and  capital  correspondent,  San  American  Newspaper 


Francisco  Examiner. 

“Tom”  Brown  was  the  son  of 
LeRoy  Brown,  first  president  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  and 
the  father  of  Thomas  Brown, 
amateur  tennis  champion. 

• 

Mrs.  Willie  Hicks  Hart,  79, 


Alliance. 

Tom  Finn.  80,  Dies, 
Retired  News  Exec 

Ottawa 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Finn,  former 


former  owner  and  editor  of  the  executive  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Lonoke  (Ark.)  Democrat;  June  Citizen,  died  in  hospital  here 
7.  At  16,  she  inherited  the  Demo-  ^^ay  27  after  a  short  illness.  He 
crat  and  became  known  as  the  "’as  80. 

“Girl  Editor  of  Arkansas.”  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
After  seven  years,  she  sold  the  at  Ottawa  Wednesday. 

_  ...  .  ..  VT..  nn.-ononor 


Democrat  and  became  farm  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Little  Rock  (.4rk.) 
Gazette. 

*  «  * 

Edward  Emile  “Ted”  Wilco.x, 


Mr.  Finn’s  entire  newspaper 
career  was  spent  with  the  Citi¬ 
zen.  He  started  in  1898  in  the 
proof-reading  department,  then 
worked  his  way  up  until  he 
became  executive  editor  in  1939. 


48,  public  information  officer  for 

.u  A  •  f.  o  A-  J  Following  his  retirement  from 

that  p„st  m  1952  h.  to„ti„..d 


former  reporter  and  feature  ...  ,  “  t 

writer  for  the  Philadelphia  °  ^ 

(Pa.)  Bulletin;  recently.  He  ‘Once  Over  Lightly,”  until  mid- 

worked  for  the  Bulletin’s  Wash-  .  1  k,,  v,:, 

.  .  T,  1  #  11-.,  lA  Mr.  Finn  is  sunnved  by  his 

ington  Bureau  liefore  World  daughters,  and 

a  son,  Joe  Finn,  a  reporter  for 
the  Citizen. 


B.  C.  Whitsitt,  73,  retired 
advertising  director  of  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review 
and  a  retired  director  of  Lind- 


JoHN  E.  Pickering,  63,  re¬ 
tired  director  of  the  U.  S.  In- 


say-Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.;  formation  Agency  for  the  Far 
June  7.  Mr.  W’hitsitt,  who  joined  East,  formerly  a  political  writer 
the  Decatur  Review  in  1907,  re-  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun; 
tired  as  Herald  and  Review  ad-  June  6.  He  once  worked  for  the 
vertising  director  in  1952,  but  Chicago  City  News  Bureau,  the 
remained  on  the  Board  of  Direc-  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Paris 
tors  of  Lindsay-Schaub  News-  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
papers  until  last  April.  Tribune. 
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A  M  E  R  ICAN 


1962 

NEWSPAPER 
SAFETY  WRITING 
COMPETITION 

^  Sponsored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize 
the  nation’s  newspaper  writers’  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

^  Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 
and  wire  services  throughout  the  United  States. 

^  Entries  published  between  January  1, 1962,  and 

December  31, 1962,  will  be  eligible.  All  entries  must  be 
postmarked  before  January  31, 1963. 

$SOO  first  prize 

^300  SECOND  PRIZE 
$ioo  THIRD  PRIZE 

In  each  of  three  categories:  Single  story /Editorial /Series 
Nine  prizes  for  a  total  of  $2,700  in  cash 


PRIZES: 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and 
entries  will  be  judged  on  that  basis.  No 
mentions  of  trucks  or  the  industry  or  AT  A 
will  influence  the  judging,  under  the  rules. 
Sponsors  are  interested  in  highway  safety 
in  general. 


SPECIAL  PLAQUE 

Awarded  to  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ducting  the  most  effective  overall 
campaign  on  highway  safety. 


PANEL  OF  JUDGES:  Ralph  McGill,  Publisher,  The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
James  R.  Blair,  President,  The  Georgia  Press  Assn., 

William  J.  Waugh,  Atlanta  Bureau  Chief,  The  Associated  Press 


For  entry  forms  and  further  information,  WINNERS  v/ill  be  announced 

WRITE:  •f'  early  March,  1963 

Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Competition 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street,  Northwest,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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CL4SS1FIED  CUMC 


Delegates  Set  to  Fire  r,. 

•  M  1%  yr  ■  •  ^  story  of  the  year 

I  PlI^'l^'IAO  OT  ^1  judprin^  by  the  more  than  5,700 

newsmen  and  women  from  the 
U.S.  and  foreiprn  countries  who 
By  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  have  been  accredite<l  to  report 

its  sctiviti^s. 

CIa^<9>if■ed  Advertising  Director  New  York  Post  t,,  t-  •  ^ 

The  worlds  Fair  press  rela¬ 
tions  office  said  this  week  that 

“Will  the  recent  antics  of  the  appeared  on  th'-  front  page  of  i  773  news  people  from  35  states 

_ 1-  _ 1<YOO*«  4.u^  _ _  .  -  r  - 


Seattle  World's  Fair 
Attracts  News  Hawks 


stock  market  interrupt  1962’s  the  features: 
onward  march  of  classified?” 

“What  new  bonus  plans  have  1  -4M  J 

helped  inject  new  enthusiasm  I  Pled 

and  build  new  volume?”  To  nrotect  1 


I  AM  A  REALTOR 
I  Pledge  Myself: 


and  22  foreign  countries  saw  the 
Century  21  exposition  in  the 
first  43  days  of  its  operation, 
and  more  than  2,500  others  are 


Deep-Strength  (Asphalt-Base)  pave-  ^ 
ment  is  the  most  durable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  pavement  modern  engineer- ; 
tng  science  has  developed.  That’s  why  1 
more  and  more  state  highway  engi- 1 
neers  are  giving  you  the  advantages  of  | 
this  giant  step  forward  in  engineering  j 
know-how.  State  highway  engineers 
also  know  that  Asphalt  pavement  has  i 
been  time-tested,  time-proved  since 
1876  and  has  become  the  dominant 
pavement  type  all  across  America. 

Now  added:  modern  engineering  de¬ 
sign.  The  proven  qualities  of  Asphalt 
pavement  have  now  been  combined 
with  advanced  up-to-date  engineering 
design  to  bring  you  DEEP-STRENGTH 
'  (Asphalt-Base)  Construction.  It's  this 
new  design  that  is  being  used  today  in 
paving  modern,  heavy-duty  Interstate 
and  primary  superhighways  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Big  breakthrough  for  taxpayers,  too. 
Not  only  does  it  cost  less  to  build  a 
modern,  DEEP-STRENGTH  (Asphalt- , 
Base)  pavement,  but  its  annual  cost  is 
lower,  including  maintenance. 

Safer,  smoother-riding  is  a  proven  fea- 1 
ture  of  DEEP-STRENGTH  (Asphalt- i 
Base)Construction.  Lane  markings  are 
easier  to  see  in  any  weather,  day  or 
night.  De-icing  chemicals  do  not  harm 
an  Asphalt  surface  .  .  .  snow  and  ice 
melt  faster  making  winter  driving  safer. : 
And  you  ride  safer,  quieter,  more  com¬ 
fortably  the  year  around— no  thump- 
'  thump-thump. 

Learn  how  your  state  gets  more  value 
for  its  road-building  dollars  when  it 
uses  DEEP-STRENGTH  Asphalt  pave- 

Iment.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
the  BETTER  WAY  TO  BETTER  ROADS. 


f  OCEPSTKIRTH 
tSmiT  PmUENT 

c^' 


To  protect  the  individual  right  expected  before  the  Fair  ends 


‘Any  ‘specials’  wdth  a  new  of  real-estate  ownership  and  to  Oet.  21. 


twist  to  build  linage  and  serve  widen  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
readers  at  the  same  time?”  it; 


Newspapers  account  for  some 
43%  of  the  news  representa- 


The  above  questions  are  typi-  To  be  honorable  and  honest  in  tives;  tv  20%;  radio 


cal  of  the  kind  which  delegates  dealings;  magazines 

will  be  firing  across  the  ANCAM  To  seek  better  to  represent  my  media  10%. 


and  other 


Convention  floor  in  Buffalo  May  clients  by  building  my  knowl- 
17-21,  seeking  answers  from  edge  and  competence; 
their  fellow  CAMs  as  they  have  To  act  fairly  towards  all  in 
done  with  remarkable  success  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule; 


Teenagers  Offered 
Free  Classifieds 


over  the  years 


To  serve  well  my  community. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
seeking  summer 


Highlighting  the  four -day  ai'J  through  it  my  country ;  Teenagers  seeking  summer 

meeting  will  be  talks  by  NNPA  ^ Realtor  s  Corle  employment  are  being  offered 
President  Richard  S.  White  Ethics  and  conform  my  con-  free  classified  ads  by  the  Patriot- 


Richard  S.  White,  7’'“  ‘ 

(Que.)  Gazette;  Bu- 


President  Richard  S.  White, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette;  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  President 


News  newspapers  here. 

Each  ad  is  limited  to  20  words 


I  CAU  Wi  CTl  WlOlllK  A  XCJOlViClll.  A  A.  ^  T>  lx  1  AXC4V14  1  >9  XllltAVCJXa  W  —VP  TVV/XV*i9 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb;  Bureau  •  --i  *  ^  ^  14-to-18  age  bracket. 

Retail  and  Classified  Manager  ,  .  ?  ..-vf  with  the  purpose  of  helping  high 

Mark  R.  Arnold;  and  James  F.  under  the  banner^,  Your  Realtor  find  summer 

_  j  4.  j  Invites  You  to  Get  The  Profes-  , 


O’Connor,  vicepresident  and  Experienced  Guidance 

business  manager  of  the  Pitts-  p*4.-v 

burgh  (Pa.)  pTst  Gazette.  ^"ter- 

Later  in  the  week,  J,  Warren  *  ♦  * 

McClure,  president  of  NAEA 

will  head  up  a  panel  discussion  COMIC  KICJCEK 

by  NAEA  members.  ^  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^ 


work. 

The  newspapers  said  the  free 
ads  were  offered  “as  a  means  of 
encouraging  youth  to  secure 
gainful  employment,”  adding: 
“The  program  also  will  assist 


'  NAEA  members.  ••'I'v...  •  iu  employers  in  helping  youth  gain 

Philip  D.  Crawford,  CAM  of  kicked  .  .  !  ^oftenJ"the  hVd”S  character-building 


the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Couner-Ex-  .  .  .  insures  your  message  will  --f-— — --p  “  — 

press  is  general  chairman  of  the  be  remembered!”  That’s  the  Productive  life. 

Convention.  Assisting  him  are  pitch  Gates  Features,  Inc.  N.  Y.  *  „  , 

Raymond  Dykes,  CAM  of  the  sends  along  with  their  announce-  ‘Be  a  Pirate  at  Home 
IF/iifc  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter-  nient  of  a  unique  comic  cartoon  Through  CJassified 
Dispatch,  program  chairman;  type  series  of  promotion  ads 

Harry  Outhet,  CAM  of  the  To-  designed  to  help  develop  “Fam-  Tou  can  be  your  own  piratf 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail,  ex-  iiy  Want  Ads.”  There  are  ap-  home  by  using  classified  ads 
hibits  chairman;  John  J.  Con-  proximately  13  ads  in  the  series  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli- 

nolly,  CAM  of  the  Buffalo  Eve-  which  promote  every  classifica-  pencer  is  suggesting  in  a  specia 


experience  necessary  for  a  full 


‘Be  a  Pirate  at  Home' 
Through  CJassified 

You  can  be  your  own  pirate 


nolly,  CAM  of  the  Buffalo  Eve-  which  promote  every  classifi 
ning  News,  entertainment  chair-  tion  from  used  cars  to  boats, 
man;  and  Howard  L.  Meaker,  • 

CAM  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Alex  Posick  Promoted 
Press,  attendance  chairman.  Oil  South  Bend  Tribune 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


FOR  BETTER  HOMES 


gencer  is  suggesting  in  a  special 
want-ad  promotion. 

A  window  display  features  a 
mustachioed  pirate  complete 
with  boots  and  eye  patch  sitting 
atop  a  pot  of  gold  pieces. 

“Discover  your  own  pot  of 


Alex  A.  Posick  has  been  gold”  a  poster  proclaims.  It 
appointed  to  the  newly-created  points  out  that  37,044  out  of  a 


Celebrating  National  Realtor  ^f  assistant  production  total  of  314,093  lines  published 

Week,  May  20  to  27,  in  colorful  manager,  and  Carl  P'.  Wallace  in  the  paper’s  classified  section 
style,  the  Ncntt/c  (Wash.)  Times  has  been  made  composing  room  last  year  were  for  used  house- 
issued  a  12-page  standard-size  foreman,  of  the  South  Bend  hold  items, 
section  entitled  “Enjoy  North-  Tribune.  • 

west  Living  With  A  Better  For  the  past  year  Mr.  Posick,  Arnold  Nanipd  Veen 


,  .  ,  .  Arnold  Named  Veep 

Home  of  Your  Own.”  The  front  "’^o  was  previously  composing  ^  .  ...  , 

nnA  Ko,.u  /./...or.0  /.c  coom  forcmun,  has  been  on  an  Mark  R.  Arnold  has  been 

a  d  ack  fowrs  of  the  section  assignment  with  the  Hagers-  appointed  vicepresident  of  the 
sporting  vivid  blue  illustrations  ^  Morning  Herald  and  retail  and  classified  department 

^fave  the  realtors  in  the  area  a  Daily  Mailt  which  is  owned  by  i-be  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
fine  sendoff.  For  CAMs  who  may  tbe  Tribune.  He  has  been  ANPA,  it  is  announced  by 
i  wish  to  support  their  local  real-  employed  by  the  Tribune  since  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  presi- 
:  tors  with  a  similar  effort,  here  Dec.  17,  1933.  Mr.  Wallace  has  dent.  He  was  previously  man- 
I  is  the  “Realtor’s  Code”  which  been  with  the  Tribune  since  1950.  ager  of  the  department. 
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ICMA  Workshop 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

events,  Stowell  E.  Abbott  of  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  will 
move  up  to  the  presidency  and 
Truman  Kahler  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 
will  advance  to  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Ray  Gilliland,  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  who  w’on  last  year’s  elec¬ 
tion  for  third  vicepresident  in 
a  contest  with  M.  E.  Fisher  of 
Minneapolis  will  be  the  next 
second  vicepresident.  There  is 
usually  a  contest  for  this  office. 


•Albany  Papers  Hike 
Street  Copies  to  10c 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Capital  News¬ 
papers,  publishers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News  (e)  and 
Times-Union  (m-S),  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  rise  in  street  sale 
prices  of  both  newspapers  from 
7c  to  10c  a  copy.  The  weekly 
home-delivered  price  for  each 
newspaper  remains  at  45c. 

The  Saturday  editions,  fea¬ 
turing  television  sections,  with 
a  magazine  and  comic  section  in 
the  Knickerbocker  New’s,  have 
been  sold  at  10c  a  copy  in  street 
sales  for  more  than  six  months. 


CIRCL  CATION 


Saturday  Morning 
Tabloid  Rings  Bells 

By  Kenneth  .4.  Holloway, 

Circulatiun  Manager,  Hornell  (!N'.Y.)  Tribune 


The  Ei'ening  Tribune  switched 
from  afternoon  publication  to 
morning  publication  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  edition  on  July  29,  1961. 
Naturally,  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  inquiry  and  discussion 
preceded  the  decision  to  make 
the  change.  Our  experience  with 
our  Saturday  morning  newspa¬ 
per  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
decision  was  a  wise  one. 

The  change  to  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  publication  was  made  to  at¬ 
tract  more  Saturday  advertising 
rather  than  as  a  circulation  in¬ 
ducement.  In  this  we  have  been 
successful.  Our  Saturday  adver¬ 
tising  linage  has  increased  an 
average  of  43 over  last 
year. 

As  you  w’ell  know,  merchants 
are  not  enthusiastic  to  advertise 
on  Saturday  afternoons  because 
of  the  time  lapse  to  Monday 
morning  store  openings.  We 
have  approached  advertisers 


1//S/7  our 
booth  at 
the  tCMA 
Convention 


introduces 
ANOTHER  FIRST 

Route  Tubes 

With  a  clear  plastic 
"SEE  THRU"  back,  serving 
as  a  signal  for  newspaper 
at  a  distance 
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Color  Selection 


Pressure 
Moulded 
from 
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POLYETHLENE 


New  design  feotures  .  .  HOODED  FRONT 
.  .  built-in  MONEY  POCKET  .  .  WATER 
RAILS  .  .  FULL  LENGTH  DRAINAGE  .  . 
"SEE  THRU"  BACK. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 


CHARTER  NEWSPAPER  LINE 

O/vijion  ot  THE  STEEL  CITY  CORPORATION 
190-200  N  MERIDIAN  RD ,  YOUNGSTOWN  1,  OHIO 


On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had 
an  occasional  request  for  Sat¬ 
urday-only  delivery.  Neither  will 
we  do  this. 

When  someone  wanted  Satur¬ 
day  delivery  discontinued,  I  was 
tempted  to  go  along  with  it. 
However,  we  stuck  to  our  guns 
and  now  I’m  glad  we  did.  The 
few  subscribers  we  lost  were,  for 
the  most  part,  people  who  had 
been  taking  the  Tribune  for  a 
long  time  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading  our  paper  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon,  every  afternoon,  and 
they  just  didn’t  like  their  living 
schedule  disrupted.  There  was 
no  indication  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  newer  readers. 

Non-Returnable  Basis 

Our  feelings  about  Satunlay 
cuts  are  somewrhat  different  in 
regard  to  our  dealers.  Since  our 
dealers  are  on  a  non-returnable 
basis,  I  feel  that  it  is  their  pre¬ 
rogative  to  order  as  many  or  as 
few  papers  as  they  wish  on  any 
day  of  the  week.  Our  dealer 
sales  have  always  decreased  on 
Saturdays.  In  April,  1961,  these 
cuts  amounted  to  about  30  pa¬ 
pers.  At  present,  our  dealer  cuts 
on  Saturday  amount  to  about  45 
papers.  Since  our  change  to 
morning  publication  we  have 
had  two  small  dealers,  who  re¬ 
ceive  three  and  four  papers  re¬ 
spectively,  cancel  Saturday  pa¬ 
pers  altogether.  As  our  dealer 
sales  amount  to  only  7%  of  our 
total  circulation  and  fluctuate 
very  slightly,  we  are  not  too 
concerned  about  them. 

There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  we  are  now  definitely  cer¬ 
tain  of.  Our  Saturday  paper  is 
a  tremendous  help  in  securing 
new  readers.  We  conduct  a  year- 
round  .sampling  program  and  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  receive  so 
many  favorable  comments  about 
our  Saturday  paper  when  we  are 
calling  on  prospects. 

We  are  publishing  our  Satur¬ 
day  paper  in  tabloid  format.  We 
have  lots  of  features,  lots  of  pic¬ 
tures,  lots  of  color — and  the 
people  like  it. 

Time  for  Canvassing 

The  change  to  morning,  publi¬ 
cation  on  Saturdays  has  not 
meant  additional  time  off  for  the 
people  in  my  department.  Two 
of  my  three  district  managers 
operate  motor  routes.  On  Satur¬ 
days,  one  of  these  men  comes 
in  at  12:30  A.M.,  our  normal 
press  time,  and  delivers  both 
routes.  My  other  two  men  and 
I  are  then  free  to  spend  the 
entire  day  canvassing. 

Our  contract  route  drivers 
may  start  their  routes  anytime 
after  12:30  up  to  4  A.M. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Evening  Tribune  attempted 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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with  the  idea  of  promoting  Sat¬ 
urday  as  a  family  shopping  day. 
We  guarantee  Saturday  delivery 
in  our  city  zone  by  '7:30  A.M. 
so  that  the  prospective  buyers 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
ads  at  the  breakfast  table  and 
then  go  out  to  shop. 

We  also  allow  the  advertiser 
a  10%  discount  on  the  cost  of 
his  Saturday  ad  provided  that 
the  same  ad,  with  no  copy 
changes,  is  run  on  any  other  day 
during  the  preceding  or  follow¬ 
ing  week. 

Starling  Time  Checked 

In  order  to  maintain  7:30  de¬ 
livery  in  Homell  and  North  Hor¬ 
nell  w’e  have  found  it  necessary 
to  check  each  route  every  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  to  insure  that 
the  carrier  has  started  on  time. 
My  truck  driver  begins  his 
check  at  6:45  and  has  it  com¬ 
pleted  by  7:15.  If  the  driver  finds 
any  route  that  has  not  been 
started,  he  awakens  the  carrier 
either  by  phone  or  in  person. 
The  driver  then  makes  a  second 
checkback  on  any  carrier  who 
has  had  to  be  awakened  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  boy  actually  is  up 
and  on  his  route. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of 
morning  publication  we  encoun¬ 
tered  some  resistance  from  par¬ 
ents  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
their  son  having  to  get  up  so 
early  to  deliver  his  route.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  able  to  gradually 
resolve  this  problem  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  has 
been  only  one  carrier  who  gave 
up  his  route  solely  because  of 
the  early  delivery  stipulation. 

‘Weekend  Earlybird' 

Naturally,  I  was  concerned 
about  reader  acceptance  of  the 
“Weekend  Earlybird”,  as  we  call 
our  Saturday  paper  and,  natu¬ 
rally,  there  were  some  sub- 
-scribers  who  did  not  like  the 
change.  However,  we  received 
only  a  few  protests.  Most  of 
those  who  called  to  voice  their 
displeasure  requested  delivery 
on  a  Monday-through-Friday- 
only  basis.  This  we  declined  to 
do.  We  have  taken  the  position 
that  home  delivery  is  sold  to  the 
subscriber  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Therefore,  the  home  delivery 
subscriber  must  accept  the  pa¬ 
per  every  day  of  the  week  or 
purchase  the  paper  at  the  store. 
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Freedom  of  choice 


trification  Administration  loans  to 
build  their  own  power  generating 
plants.  This  is  the  only  way  they  can 
make  good  their  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  reasonably-priced 
power  for  fast-growing  rural  America. 


small  consumers,  and  a  higher  price 
for  power  sold  to  large  users.  This 
usually  prevents  rural  electrics  from 
serving  larger  loads. 

Dual  pricing  does  more  than  dic¬ 
tate  whom  rural  electrics  will  serve. 
It  handicaps  their  efforts  to  serve  all 
consumers  in  their  areas.  Rural  elec¬ 
trics  need  the  business  of  larger  users 
in  order  to  help  meet  extremely  high 
costs  of  reaching  small  and  scattered 
consumers  who  need  electricity. 

That’s  why  some  rural  electric 
systems  are  applying  for  Rural  Elec¬ 


You  can  say,  “No!”  and  go  to  another 
store.  Locally-owned  rural  electric 
systems  with  only  one  source  of 
wholesale  power,  however,  have  to 
take  what’s  offered  even  if  the  price 
and  terms  are  outrageous. 

And  most  local  rural  electrics  are 
at  the  mercy  of  one  local  power  sup¬ 
plier.  As  a  result,  189  electric  coop¬ 
eratives  have  been  forced  to  sign 
restrictive  dual-rate  contracts.  Un¬ 
der  these  contracts,  rural  electrics 
have  to  pay  power  companies  two 
prices  for  electricity— one  price  for 


AMERICA’S 
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ELECTRIC 
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®  NRECA 

Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 
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Sat,  Tabloids 
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soniethinp  along'  this  line  some 
25  years  ago.  The  Saturday  pa¬ 
per  was  tabloid  with  numerous 
features  and  a  picture  page  or 
two.  The  paper  still  came  out 
in  the  afternoon,  however.  It 
was  a  big  flop. 

He  ^ 

CAKKIERS’  FKATERMTV 

What  appears  to  be  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  in  combined  carrier- 
jiublic  relations  has  been  started 
in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  by  the 
Southwest-Times  Record.  An 
organization  named  “Fraternity 
of  Former  Newspaper  Carriers” 
has  been  formed  by  Harold 
Ritchardson,  circulation  director. 

A  brief  news  item  in  the  local 
newspapers  requested  registra¬ 
tions  by  business  men  who  were 
former  carriers  of  those  or  other 
newspapers.  Within  a  day,  Mr. 
Ritchardson  had  close  to  100 
telephone  registrants;  a  group 
that  has  since  grown  much 
larger.  He  then  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  his  “Fraternity  of  For¬ 
mer  Newspaper  Carriers”  with 
membership  certificates  and  im¬ 
pressive  pocket  i/d  cards 
(printed  on  gold  stock). 

Plans  have  been  made  for 


present  carriers  to  host  the 
oldsters  at  a  park  picnic  when 
weather  permits.  The  occasion 
will  feature  contests  in  newspa- 
l)er  target  throwing,  bicycle  rid¬ 
ing  (although  many  veterans 
insist  they  delivered  only  on 
horseback),  watermelon  and  hot- 
dog  eating,  pop  drinking,  etc. 
One  old-timer  insisted  that  hot 
dogs  and  hamburgers  weren’t 
yet  popular  in  his  day;  the  pred¬ 
ecessor  being  catfish  sand¬ 
wiches  in  rolls  much  like 
“Po’Boy”  loaves.  These  were 
called  “5-a-bags”;  and  will  be 
duplicated  at  the  picnic,  too. 

Each  “alumnus”  is  agreeing 
to  sponsor  a  carrier  and  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  visit  his  business 
monthly  to  “talk  shop”,  discuss 
his  aspirations  and  future  pros¬ 
pects,  and  continue  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  by  correspondence  while  in 
military  service.  Each  former 
carrier  thus  becomes  a  “silent 
l)artner”  in  the  newspaper 
through  its  carrier  staff. 

• 

Circulator  Quits 

Toronto 

J.  C.  Laidlaw,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  an  executive  consult¬ 
ant  firm.  He  has  been  in  cir¬ 
culation  work  for  25  years. 


ICMA  Parent 
Chat  Letter 
Widely  Used 

An  array  of  outstanding  con¬ 
tributors  is  being  lined  up  for 
the  Newspaperboy  Parent  News¬ 
letter,  “Chats  with  Mom  and 
Dad,”  according  to  John  Shank, 
chairman  of  the  Newspaperboy 
Training  committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  and  circulation 
director  of  Dayton  (Ohio)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

“Chats,”  which  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  ICMA  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  launched  in 
February. 

The  April  issue  carried  an 
article  by  L.  P.  Martin,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Kroger  Com¬ 
pany,  on  “Three  Magic  Guide- 
posts  to  Successful  Selling.”  A 
feature  entitled,  “Your  Son’s 
Neighbors  May  Live  on  Venus,” 
carried  the  name  of  Dr.  Krafft 
Ehricke,  the  engineer  w’ho  heads 
America’s  project  to  put  a 
rocket  on  Venus. 

The  headline  article  for  the 
May  issue  was  by  Benjamin 
Spock,  M.D.,  authority  on  child 
training  and  development.  He 
stressed  “The  Importance  of 
Continued  Parental  Control,”  as 
a  lx)y  grows  up.  Another  May 
feature  discussed  the  need  for  a 
boy  to  learn  the  “economic  facts 
of  life,”  and  was  written  by  Dr. 
Galen  Jones,  director  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Secondary  Education. 

The  June  issue  has  an  article 
by  Dr.  Harold  P.  Rodes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Motors  Institute, 
on  “The  Value  of  Cooperative 
Education.”  Dr.  Rodes  points 
out  the  advantages  which  a  boy 
gains  by  getting  “on  the  job” 
training  along  with  his  school 
work. 

“These  features  illustrate  the 
high  quality  of  editorial  content 
for  which  we  shall  constantly 
!  strive  in  preparing  ‘Chats’,” 
Mr.  Shank  said. 

He  added  that  the  editors  are 
'  also  striving  for  balance,  pro- 
,  viding  readers  with  three  basic 
kinds  of  material:  1.  That  which 
will  help  parents  in  raising  sons 
of  new'spaperboy  age;  2.  That 
I  which  will  help  parents  in 
properly  mptivating  and  guiding 
a  son  in  his  newspaper  business; 
3.  That  which  will  make  the  boy 
,  aware  of  the  career  opportuni- 
■  ties  in  newspaper  journalism. 

Circulation  is  mounting  near 
the  100,000  mark,  with  nearly 
250  newspapers  purchasing  the 
publication  for  distribution  to 
1  parents. 


For  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  circulation  managers  and 
publishers  may  contact  Mr. 
Shank  or  wunte  to  ICMA  News-  ■ 
paperboy  Parent  Newsletter,  c/o 
G.  W.  Young  Public  Relations, 

25  South  Main  St.,  Dayton  2, 
Ohio. 

• 

Few  Portufsese  Papers 
Offer  Bigj  Circulation 

Of  the  468  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  Portugal,  only  12 
daily  papers  have  a  fairly  wide 
circulation,  M.  de  Souza  Gue<ies, 
commercial  counsellor  at  the 
Canadian  Embassy  at  Lisl)on 
reports  in  Foreign  Trade,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Guedes  writes  that  three 
of  the  large  newspapers  are  in 
Lisbon,  two  in  Oporto,  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  150,000.  The  most 
important  daily  papers  are  Lis¬ 
bon’s  Diario  de  Noticias,  O  Se- 
rulo,  Diario  Popular  and  Jornal 
do  Comercio,  with  Oporto’s 
Primeiro  de  Janeiro,  Comercio 
and  Noticias. 

The  cost  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  of  large  circulation 
varies  from  a  full-page  in  a 
weekday  issue  news  section  at 
$1,080,  to  weekend  or  Sunday 
issue  at  $1,224.  In  the  adver¬ 
tisement  section,  any  day,  the  , 
rate  is  $792.  Half-pages  and  I  * 
quarter-pages  cost  50%  and 
25%  of  the  full  page  rate.  For 
small  advertisements  in  the 
news  section  rates  are  25c  per 
line,  in  the  advertising  section 
10c  per  line,  with  standard  col¬ 
umn  about  two  inches  wide  in 
the  news  section  and  about  one 
inch  wide  in  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  daily  papers  with  smaller 
circulation  rates  vary  from  $108 
to  $720  for  a  full  page. 

• 

Morrissey  Named 
In  Lon^  Beach 

Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  J.  Morrissey,  circulation 
director.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  (Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  at  sessions  here. 

J.  B.  Casaday,  formerly  San 
Franeisco  Examiner,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 


Dorr  in  ABC  Job 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  William 
A.  Dorr  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  public  relations  and 
education  staff  has  been 
announced  by  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Dorr  was  managing 
editor.  Publishers’  Auxiliary. 
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Mobil 


Every  newsman  likes  to  be  right.  That’s 
why  we  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  spell 
and  pronounce  our  company’s  name  cor¬ 
rectly— Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

Not  like  that  town  down  in  Alabama  . . . 
not  like  those  modernistic  decorations  . . . 
not  like  what  they  make  in  Detroit— but  like 
Mobil  (rhymes  with  global.) 

Who  cares  if  Mobil  is  spelled  right  or 
wrong?  Well,  those  fellows  on  the  copy  desk 
with  a  passion  for  accuracy*,  plus: 

The . 30,000  U.  S.  Mobil  dealers 

Our .  2,800  U.  S.  distributors 

Our . 74,000  employees 

Our . 227,000  shareholders 

Our .  .  .  5,500,000  credit  card  holders 
Our . 53,000  royalty-interest  owners 


plus  dealers,  distributors,  and  customers  in 
more  than  100  other  countries  of  the  world 
where  Mobil  products  are  sold. 

*To  be  accurate,  please  remember  there’s  no 
hyphen  between  Socony  and  Mobil. 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

150  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

and  its  operating  divisions 
Mobil  Oil  Company 
Mobil  International  Oil  Company 
Mobil  Chemical  Company 


X- 


Reporter  in  Contempt 
Exposing  Ticket  ‘Fix’ 


CLEV’ELAND 

A  Plain  Dealer  police  reporter 
and  a  Cleveland  police  sergeant 
were  ruled  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  (June  1)  for  staging  a 
false  arrest  while  attempting  to 
expose  a  ticket-fixing  enterprise 
they  believed  was  operating  on 
the  fringe  of  Cleveland  Munici¬ 
pal  Court. 

The  reporter,  William  C.  Tre- 
on,  was  “arrested”  by  Sergeant 
William  C.  Burger  of  the  (Cleve¬ 
land  Traffic  Commissioner’s  of¬ 
fice  during  an  investigation  of 
ticket-fix  rumors,  and  “charged” 
with  speeding  and  driving  with¬ 
out  a  license. 

Municipal  Judge  Theodore 
Williams  fined  Mr.  Treon  and 
Sgt.  Burger  $25  each  and  sen¬ 
tenced  them  to  10  days  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Workhouse  —  then  sus¬ 
pended  the  entire  penalty,  in¬ 
cluding  court  costs.  Judge  Wil¬ 
liams  let  the  conviction  stand, 
however,  as  he  brushed  aside 
the  recommendation  of  the 
police  prosecutor  that  the  con¬ 
tempt  charges  be  dropped. 

.4flrront  to  Ck>urt  Dignity 

Judge  Williams  said  the  fake 
traffic  tickets,  on  which  Mr. 
Treon  appeared  in  court  10  days 
earlier,  were  “an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  this  court  and  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this 
commimity.” 

Wright  Bryon,  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  said  the  contempt 
conviction  against  the  reporter 
would  be  appealed. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Plain 
Dealer  said  it  had  “through  its 
reporter,  acted  in  cooperation 
with  the  city’s  traffic  commis¬ 
sioner  and  another  police  officer 
to  expose  a  suspected  offender 
(of  ticket-fixing).  This  was  an 
action  in  support  of  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  help  of 


duly  constituted  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities. 

“It’s  purpose,  was  to  report  to 
the  public  any  bad  conditions 
which  might  exist  and  thereby 
seek  its  correction.” 

The  Cleveland  Press  objected 
to  the  methods  used  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  An  editorial  said: 
“Among  the  methods  the  Press 
does  not  recommend  for  finding 
a  fix,  is  the  issuance  by  police 
of  fraudulent  tickets  for  non¬ 
existent  violations  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter,  followed  by  an 
effort  of  the  newspaper  to  en¬ 
trap  a  judge  or  bailiff  into  giv¬ 
ing  preferred  treatment  for  the 
bogus  offenses  .  . .  Therefore  the 
contempt  conviction  of  the  re¬ 
porter  seems  exactly  proper.” 

^’hat  Reporter  Did 

The  Plain  Dealer  gave  this 
background  on  the  case: 

On  May  9  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  that  teenagers  with 
traffic  ticket  troubles  were  get¬ 
ting  help  at  a  drive-in  on  Cleve¬ 
land’s  West  Side  from  a  man 
known  there  as  “Judge”  Arnold. 

The  next  day,  Robert  E.  Tidy- 
man,  chief  police  reporter, 
called  reporter  Treon  to  the 
Police  Traffic  Division.  There, 
Traffic  Commissioner  James  P. 
Halloran  instructed  Sgt.  Burger 
to  issue  the  two  tickets  to  Treon. 
Tidymian  told  Treon  to  take  the 
tickets  and  try  to  get  them 
“fixed”  through  the  man  known 
at  the  restaurant. 

That  night  Treon  obtained 
from  a  car-hop  the  phone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  man  who  was  known 
as  “Judge” — Sidney  Arnold,  46, 
of  an  East  Side  suburb.  Arnold, 
a  keeper  of  supplies  at  Juvenile 
Court,  had  been  seen  off  and  on 
around  Municipal  Court. 

In  his  stories,  Treon  told  of 
going  to  Arnold’s  apartment,  of 


paying  Arnold  $27.20,  of  being 
assured  the  tickets  would  be 
taken  care  of,  of  also  being  as¬ 
sured  his  driver’s  license  would 
not  get  a  black  mark. 

.'^poke  to  Bailiff 

The  stories  also  disclosed  that 
Arnold  went  to  Municipal  Court 
and  spoke  to  a  bailiff  of  Judge 
Williams.  The  bailiff  granted  a 
continuance  in  Treon’s  traffic 
case.  When  Treon  did  appear  in 
court,  on  May  23,  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  Judge  Williams  for 
“deliberately  perpetrating  a 
fraud  on  the  court.” 

No  testimony  on  fraud  was 
made,  however,  when  Judge  Wil¬ 
liams  on  June  1  found  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  police  sergeant 
guilty  of  contempt. 

Immediately  afterward.  Judge 
Williams  found  Sidney  Arnold, 
“the  drive-in  judge,”  guilty  of 
contempt  for  intervening  in  a 
case  involving  a  drag  racer, 
which  Treon  had  also  reported. 
The  judge  fined  Arnold  $100 
gave  him  a  10-day  jail  term,  and 
suspended  both. 

• 

Mailers’  Increase 
Is  Recommended 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Pay  increase  of  21.3  cents  an 
hour  over  three  years  has  been 
recommended  by  a  conciliation 
board  majority  report  for  Van¬ 
couver  Mailers  Union  No.  70, 
composed  of  employes  of  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the 
Province  and  Sun  here. 

The  majority  report  of  W.  E. 
Philpott,  chairman,  and  D.  A. 
Sutton,  company  nominee,  also 
offers  changes  in  severance  pay 
provisions  because  of  possibility 
of  automation  in  the  mailing 
room.  Robert  Jefferies,  union 
nominee  issued  a  minority  re¬ 
port. 

The  majority  report  offered 
mailers  a  six-cent-an-hour  boost 
retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  1961,  and 
lecommended  that  regular  em¬ 
ployes  losing  their  jobs  through 
automation  should  be  given  up 
to  16  weeks  pay.  The  majority 
report  also  recommended  juris¬ 
diction  provisions  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  matters  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  in  negotiation 
l)e  included  in  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

Pacific  Press  spokesman 
.said  his  company  was  alarmed 
at  the  majority  report  and  was 
opposed  to  retroactive  pay  dur¬ 
ing  contract  negotiations.  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  also  questioned  relo¬ 
cation  pay  recommendations. 
The  report  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  either  the  company 
or  union. 

At  present  mailers  are  paid 
$3.08  an  hour  for  a  3714  hour 
week. 


Prize  Offered 
For  Articles 
On  East  Europe 

The  establishment  of  an 
award  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000  for  an  article  or 
series  of  articles  about  East 
Europe  was  announced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  W’est  European 
Advisory  Committee  (W’EAC) 
recently  in  Rome. 

The  WEAC,  a  group  of  states¬ 
men,  scholars,  intellectuals  and 
journalists,  advises  the  Free 
Europe  Committee  —  especially 
its  major  activity.  Radio  Free 
Europe — on  matters  of  policy 
relating  to  the  European  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  headed  by  Ran- 
dolfo  Pacciardi,  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Committee  of  Italy’s 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by  an 
anonymous  donor,  a  citizen  of 
The  Netherlands,  and  amounts 
to  25,000  Dutch  guilders,  or 
approximately  $7,000.  It  will  be 
given  for  the  best  article  or 
series  of  articles  dealing  with 
East  Central  Europe,  or  on  a’-y 
one  of  the  captive  nations  in 
that  area,  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  anyw'here  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  in  1962-1963. 

The  WEAC  appointed  its  sec¬ 
retary  general,  Frans  J.  Goed- 
hart,  Dutch  journalist  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  sub-committee  in 
charge  of  the  award. 

On  his  committee  are  Birger 
Kildal,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Morgcnbladct,  Oslo;  Andre 
Francois-Poncet,  writer  for 
Figaro,  Paris ;  and  Alastair 
Buchan,  director  of  England’s 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
and  a  British  journalist. 

The  office  of  Free  Europe 
Committee  Inc.  is  at  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Guelph  Mercury’s 
Weaver  Retires  at  84 

Guelph,  Ont 

Findlay  Irving  Weaver,  84, 
has  retired  from  the  'Guelph 
Daily  Mercury  where  he  has 
been  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  14  years. 

Mr.  Weaver  started  workinc 
as  a  reporter  in  1899  on  the 
Berlin  Daily  Telegraph  (now 
the  Kitchener  Record). 

Some  years  later,  Mr.  Weaver 
acquired  an  interest  in  a  Kitch¬ 
ener  printing  business  and 
founded  several  magazines.  He 
sold  the  magazines  during  the 
Depression. 

During  the  second  wrorld  war 
Mr.  Weaver  worked  for  the 
Canadian  Government. 
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Double-decked 
newsprint  arrives 

round,  firm  and 

fully  protected  in 


No  shifting  or  movement  developed  in  transit.  Both  decks  of  this  138,000 
lb.  load  were  perfect.  Unloading  was  fast  and  easy. 


HYDROFRAME-eO 


box  cars! 


■  Newsprint  shippers,  and  their  customers,  want  no  out-of¬ 
round  rolls,  mashed  cores  or  flat  spots.  Keeping  newsprint 
rolls  perfect,  ready  for  high  speed  presses,  requires  careful 
handling,  since  shocks  or  heavy  impacts  in  transit  can  start 
rolls  sliding  or  bumping  together.  Then  flat  spots  or  out-of¬ 
round  rolls  can  occur  and  unloading  can  become  difficult. 

Pullman-Standard  Hydroframe-60*  Box  Cars,  with  30 
inches  of  cushioning,  have  virtually  eliminated  this  problem. 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Company  was  quick  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  P-S  Hydroframe-60  Box  Cars,  and  has  already 
shipped  more  than  50,000,000  lbs.  of  newsprint  in  these  load- 
protecting  cars  since  their  first  trial  shipment  in  mid  1961. 
Results?  Not  a  single  instance  of  damage  from  overspeed 
car  impact. 

Single  decked  shipments  were  so  successful  Coosa  River 
tried  double  decking,  with  complete  success.  Now  they  ship 
more  rolls  per  car,  handling  costs  have  been  reduced,  switch¬ 
ing  time  and  paper  work  have  been  slashed  and  one  Hydro¬ 
frame-60  Box  Car  does  the  work  of  two  ordinary  cars. 

Here  is  a  typical  Coosa  River  shipment.  A  Hydroframe-60 
Box  Car  was  loaded  with  eighty-three  newsprint  rolls, 
138,000  lbs.,  and  shipped  from  Coosa  Pines,  Ala.,  to  the 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida.  On  arrival,  the  load  was 
found  perfect,  unloading  was  fast  and  easy  and  the  rolls  were 
ready  for  the  presses. 

P-S  Hydroframe-60  Box  Cars  are  now  safely  transporting 
a  wide  range  of  products,  from  fragile  glass  to  heavy  tin  plate. 
Chances  are  your  products  can  be  shipped  better  and  more 
safely  in  these  new  cars.  Write  us  for  additional  information 
on  their  availability. 


‘Covered  by  U.  S.  Patent  3,003,436 
•  Trademark  Registered 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 

A  DIVISION  OF  PULLMAN  INCORPORATED 
200  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  •  CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PITTSBURGH  •  NEW  YORK 
J.  C.  FENNELLY  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  REPRESENTATIVE 


DEPENDABILITY.  •  .with  tomorrow’s  look 


This  is  Great  Northern’s  new  label.  It 
is  the  maker’s  “mark,”  assurance  of  a 
product  responsibly  made  to  run  smoothly 
through  your  presses. 

Today,  as  for  more  than  60  years. 
Great  Northern  is  dependable  partner  to 
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America’s  newpapers.  It  has  the  wood 
and  power  to  make  newsprint  in  unending 
supply.  Its  mills  are  among  the  most 
modern  in  North  America.  At  Great 
Northern,  practical  imagination  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  to  provide  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  a  progressive  industry  calls  for. 

Our  label  speaks  for  all  these  things. 
We  otfer  it  to  you  as  our  new  symbol 
of  dependable  newsprint  service  to  a 
nation's  press  .  .  .  today  and  tomorrow. 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Otiiees:  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  16;  MUrray  Hill  2-5VX4 

•  20  Providence  Street.  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-796(1  •  2.10  North  Michigan  A'enue.  Chica»!o  I;  Financial  6-199} 

•  2420  Carexv  Tower.  Cincinnati  I;  GArlield  l-.10l<0  •  1700  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington  6;  296-466* 
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Research 

{Continued  from  pitf/e  13) 

Dr.  Bush  pointe<l  out  that  we 
do  a  preat  job  of  reportinp  proup 
life,  but  how  often  do  we  put 
people  in  our  stories?  A  split- 
run  t€*st  shows  that  you  can 
pain  up  to  89  per  cent  more 
readership  by  improvinp  the 
way  a  story  is  written. 

Penn  Kimball  chided  the  edi¬ 
tors  for  beinp  super-sensitive. 
By  contrast,  “you  can  break  the 
worst  possible  new’s  to  a  soap 
salesman,  because  he  wants  to 
know  the  truth  about  his  prod¬ 
uct  and  merchandisinp.”  Get  rid 
of  cheatinp  devices  like  the  over- 
nipht  lead  and  fake  datelines. 

DO-IT-YOl’RSKLF  RESEARCH 

Accordinp  to  Dr.  Bush,  “your¬ 
self”  means  your  own  employes, 
or  carrier,  or  throuph  the  mail. 
Telephone  checks  should  be  used 
sparinply  because  they  deflate 
scores  of  any  visual  material. 

You  can  test  makeup  by  i 
split-runs. 

You  can  do  just  enouph  to  bo 
realistic — such  as  checkinp  the 
readership  of  Pape  1  or  a 
section. 

Employes  are  a  pood  cross- 
section  of  your  town — “but  don’t 
use  them  too  often  or  they  will 
become  professional  judpes 
instead  of  subjects.” 

Tr>'  testinp  a  typical  hiph  or 
low  section  of  your  towm  instead 
of  a  cross-section. 

Journalism  schools  have  devel¬ 
oped  some  instruments  for  test¬ 
inp  such  as  the  semantic  differ¬ 
ential  and  they  can  supply  data 
for  comparisons  with  their  own 
and  other  studies. 

Dick  Hartford  told  al)Out  the 
interviews  he  and  his  Hartford 
Times  colleapues  did  in  their 
area.  Editors  were  advised  to 
pre-test  questions,  first  on  smart 
people  (to  spot  any  bups)  and 
then  on  naive  per.sons  (to  see  if 
they  w’ill  be  understood). 

Penn  Kimball  urped  editors 
to  study  research  techniques  to 
sharpen  rejwrtorial  skills,  pet 
real  depth,  shake  off  stereotypes 
and  conventional  sources.  He 
suppested  that  a  one-pape  ques¬ 
tionnaire  would  pet  preat  results 
in  political  campaipns,  “because 
you  fellows  know  where  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  newcomers, 
etc.,  live  in  your  towns.” 

Ask  Simple  (Questions 

Wayne  Danielson  (University 
of  North  Carolina)  said  that 
research  should  be  for  use,  not 
for  promotion.  He  advised  doinp 
.  some  yourself,  “because  you 
learn  so  much.” 

Some  of  the  thinps  you  learn: 

— Ask  simple  questions  (those 
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that  will  l)e  directly  useful)  and 
do  it  quickly. 

— Telephone  surveys  are  pood 
for  simple  questions,  and  many 
newspapers  hav’e  ample  facili¬ 
ties. 

— Don’t  trust  carriers,  because 
you  lose  control. 

— Post  cards  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  because  the  percentape  of 
returns  is  small  (only  those 
interested  and  people  wrho  are 
“desk -oriented”  answer  them). 

— Get  help  from  social  science 
people  in  your  colleges. 

— Time  is  a  poor  index  of 
consumption,  l)ecause  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  reading  speed.  Find  out 
how  many  times  people  picked 
up  the  newspaper. 

— Watch  out  for  the  “pres¬ 
tige”  answer.  People  may  say 
they  read  the  New  York  Times 
regularly.  Find  out  what  news¬ 


paper  came  into  the  home 
yesterday. 

— Letters  to  the  editor  do  not 
constitute  a  good  sample. 

Here’s  what  research  could 
contribute: 

1.  In  the  first  Kennedy-Nixon 
debate  the  people  looked  to  press 
to  see  who  had  won,  and  they 
got  various  answers.  Yet  news¬ 
papers  could  have  been  ready, 
with  carefully  compiled  samples, 
to  do  a  quick  job. 

2.  In  a  North  Carolina  bond 
issue  campaign,  the  newspapers 
favored  the  project,  but  didn’t 
push  it.  They  underestimated 
the  resentment  over  extension  of 
the  sales  tax  to  food. 

Circulation  Sampling 

There  was  much  concern  over 
the  fantastic  turnover  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  meager  results 
from  sampling.  This  led  to  the 


key  question  as  to  why  people 
buy  a  newspaper  and  what  keeps 
them  reading  it. 

Frank  Angelo  (Detroit  Free 
Press)  asked  whether  we  were 
doing  the  best  possible  job  of 
presenting  the  news,  suggested 
that  a  researchable  question 
would  be  to  take  a  typical  dis¬ 
patch  and  test  different  methods 
of  presenting  it. 

IMAGE  STT  DIES 

William  Canfield,  general 
manager  of  Inland  Press,  said 
that  his  association  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  news  product. 

Three  image  studies  were  con¬ 
ducted.  They  were  based  on  the 
method  developed  at  Stanford, 
with  a  smaller  list  of  questions, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  copy¬ 
righted  to  insure  uniform  for¬ 
mat.  The  pilot  study  was  done 


Ludlow  Time  Records . . . 


do»e*up  of  one  of  the 
inniructive  LudJotc 
public  dcmcmulrafiims 


Dui'iii"  the  1959  Edueatiuiial  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in 
New  York  the  Ludlow  Company  conducted  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  display  and  job  composition. 

Exposition  visitors  were  invited  to  estimate  the  time  actu¬ 
ally  required  to  set  and  make  up  each  job  from  reprint 
copy,  usin^  both  sin"le  types  and  the  Ludlow.  The  job  was 
then  set  and  made  up  as  a  public  demonstration. 

These  jobs  have  been  included  in  a  new  24-page  booklet 
entitled  "Ludlow  Time  Records,*’  illustrated  above.  Actual 
time  required  is  given  for  setting,  casting  and  make-up  on 
the  Ludlow,  as  well  as  a  detailed  description  of  how  each  job 
was  produced,  and  other  distinctive  Ludlow  advantages. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  valuable  new  24-page  booklet. 
It  will  show  you  how  Ludlow  helps  improve  composing  room  efficiency. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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at  Greenville,  Mich.,  followed  by 
Bloomingrton  and  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Michig’an  State  does  the  process¬ 
ing  and  the  i)roject  costs  about 
$1,800. 

The  study  is  based  on  100 
interviews.  The  newspaper  staffs 
were  inter\iewed  along  with  the 
public  and  asked  to  guess  the 
results  (they  were  pessimistic). 

Greenville  published  the  find¬ 
ings  in  a  three-part  series; 
Bloomington  used  them  in  a 
special  section  during  News¬ 
paper  Week.  Others  have  made 
up  slide  shows  for  employe 
meetings.  All  the  results  were 
quite  fav'orable,  but  they  showed 
substantial  differences  among 
these  newspapers,  and  compared 
with  previous  studies  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  questions  seek  to  bring 
out  public  feeling  as  to  how  good 
a  job  the  newspaper  is  doing, 
how  much  they  need  and  want 
to  read  it,  its  believability  as 
compared  to  radio,  fairness  in 
political  matters,  and  whether 
advertisers  dominate  policy  [the 
poorest  showing]. 

John  Colburn  (Richmond 
Tunes-Dispatch)  told  about  a 
study  made  by  circulation  super¬ 
visors  (150  interviews)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  raising  the  price 
of  the  Sunday  edition. 


Kogioiial  Coverage 

How  much  does  the  reader 
depend  upon  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  for  news  of  his  local 
community? 

Two  big  newspapers,  long 
famous  for  their  elaborate  cor¬ 
respondent  organizations,  have 
made  sweeping  changes: 

— The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
cut  the  list  from  250  to  110. 

— Another  big  “state”  news¬ 
paper  organization,  the  Dcs 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  made  a  similar  move  away 
from  zone  and  correspondent 
coverage  to  handling  news  on  a 
regional  basis. 

There  was  much  interest  in 
John  Deyjson’s  experiments  on 
the  Xeu'  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  accentuate  a  general 


trend  toward  more  “how”  and 
label  headlines.  It  was  observe<l 
that  Denson  now  is  coming  up 
with  the  fresh,  angle  stories,  to 
go  with  the  heads. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  need  to  be  answered : 

THE  HOLE  OE  NEV)  SPAPEKS 

What  changes  now  going  on 
in  the  life  of  the  country  contain 
implications  for  development  of 
newsi)aper  coverage? 

What  information  and  serv¬ 
ices  do  people  want  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  categories  of 
hard  news? 

Can  newspapers  do  a  better 
job  on  things  now  done  in  maga¬ 
zines? 

How  should  we  adapt  to  new 
interests  created  by  radio  and 
tv? 

How  can  we  exploit  tv  cover¬ 
age  and  improve  our  own  cover¬ 
age? 

How  can  we  follow-up  on 
interest  created  by  the  coverage 
by  other  non-newspaper  media? 

What  techniques  can  vv'e  adapt 
from  other  media  and  what  can 
we  learn  from  research  by  other 
media? 

What  is  the  impact  of  differ¬ 
ent  closing  times  and  wire 
cycles? 

How  do  traditional  attitudes 
among  staffers  affect  changes? 

What  is  the  effect  of  tradi¬ 
tional  techniques  for  creating 
immediacy  on  readers  who  no 
longer  view  newspapers  as  first 
source  of  spot  news? 

AL  DI  E>  CE  (T1 AR  ACTE  K I  STIC 

A  clue  to  what  makes  non- 
readers  fail  to  tick  might  be 
gained  by  a  study  of  the 
extremely  light  readers. 

Most  studies  of  readership 
stress  item  and  page  traffic. 
Some  data  can  be  summarized 
to  give  scores  for  each  reader 
in  classes  or  categories  of 
content. 

Newspapers  could  learn  much 
by  studying  what  people  read 
in  relation  to  where  they  liv'e. 
Such  a  study  might  have  fore¬ 
cast  accurately  the  growth  of 
suburban  newspapers. 

HAMMJAG  THE  NEW  .S 

Three  areas  were  singled  out 
as  most  important: 

The  Gatekeeper:  Who  is 
selecting  and  defining  what  is 
news? 

Evaluating  Present  Practices: 
Are  there  better  w'ays  than  the 
usual  flow  from  reporter  to 
rewrite  man  to  assistant  city 
editor?  Can  more  effectiv'e  ways 
of  gathering  information  be 
developed? 

Readability  and  Understand¬ 
ing:  What  is  the  effect  of 
including  background  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  story,  and  how  should 
it  be  done? 


GREETINGS — Mrs.  Bertha  Thomason,  a  reader,  and  Kelton  Whaley,  a 
country  correspondent,  are  welcomed  at  the  "open  house"  in  the 
remodeled  Birmingham  News  building  by  Victor  H.  Hanson  II,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the  publisher,  and  Harold  Martin,  assistant 
general  manager. 


Birmingham 
Plant  Project 
Is  Completed 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Completion  of  a  $3,000,000  ex¬ 
pansion  program  by  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  Company  was 
marked  by  an  “open  house” 
which  attracted  some  4,500  per¬ 
sons  recently.  The  Sews  pub¬ 
lished  a  32-page  section  cover¬ 
ing  its  74-year  history. 

Through  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  three  floors  were  added  to 
the  two-story  addition  built  in 
1950,  increasing  space  by  25,- 
000  square  feet. 

.\ddcil  SpiM’c 

Additional  space  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  News  and  the  Post- 
Herald,  which  the  News  has 
published  for  Scripps-Howard 
since  1950.  Since  1956,  the  News 
has  been  owned  by  S.  I.  New- 
house. 

Six  Goss  press  units  were 
added  to  the  18  units  and  HOP 
color  half-decks  were  installed. 

In  commenting  on  the  ex¬ 
pansion,  Publisher  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  Jr.  said  the  investment 
“is  ample  proof  that  the  news¬ 
papers’  management  have  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  continued 
growth  of  Alabama  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  metropolitan  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  full  confidence 
that  the  many  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  city  and  state 
will  be  resolv’ed.” 


Content  of  the  special  section 
was  coordinated  by  Ivan  Swift 
of  the  News  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  Tom  Harper  of  the 
advertising  department. 

• 

Testimony  Taken 
On  Monopoly  Damages 

Boston 

Professor  Derek  Bok  of 
Harv'ard  Law  School  has  liegun 
hearings  to  determine  how  much 
in  damages  the  Haverhill  Jour¬ 
nal  should  pay  to  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  on  an  antitrust  viola¬ 
tion.  He  estimated  the  taking 
of  testimony  may  require  two 
or  three  months. 

The  Journal  is  published  by 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  which  is 
headed  by  William  Loeb.  In  the 
original  suit,  three  years  ago, 
the  Journal  and  the  Gazette 
charged  each  other  w’ith 
attempts  to  monopolize  the 
newspaper  field.  Trial  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wyzanski  found  both 
guilty  of  practices  in  restraint 
of  trade,  but  the  U.S.  Cdurt  of 
Appeals  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Gazette  and  ordered  the  Union 
Leader  Corp.  to  pay  all  costs 
incurred  in  the  litigation  and  an 
amount  of  damages  to  be 
assessed  by  the  trial  court.  The 
Gazette  sued  for  treble  damages 
of  $3  million. 

Testimony  received  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bok,  as  special  master, 
has  dealt  mainly  with  that  of 
merchants  in  respect  to  prefer¬ 
ential  rates  granted  by  the 
Journal  to  encourage  them  to 
withhold  their  adv'ertising  from 
the  Gazette. 
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With  ANPA- 


Strict  uniformity,  maximum  clarity 
from  proof  through  press  run 


Sinclair  &  Carroll 
Newspaper  SliP  Colors 

Why  do  SINCLAIR  AND  CARROLL  ANPA-AAAA 
APPROVED  COLORS  make  good  sense  to  quality- 
minded  newspapers  and  advertisers? 

Because  here  are  inks  with  uniformity  and  clarity  so 
rigidly  controlled  that  they  have  been  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world  as  the  standard  for  ROP  colors. 

What  this  means  to  a  newspaper  is  the  superlative 
color  work  that  pays  off  in  advertiser  satisfaction  and 
increased  color  linage  ...  to  an  advertising  agency 
the  positive  assurance  of  uniform  quality  throughout 
the  entire  media  list. 

Use  your  Sinclair  and  Carroll  Color  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  why  these  ANPA-AAAA  APPROVED  INKS 
will  make  good  sense  to  you. 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


591  11th  Ave.,  New  York 


Foundation  Tallies 
Benefits  to  Youths 


Glendale,  Calif. 

An  audit  of  16  years  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  activities  shows  widespread 
benefits  as  w’ell  as  a  continuing 
need  for  this  type  of  youth  serv¬ 
ice,  reports  Robert  A.  Macklin, 
manapingr  director. 

On  the  result  side  of  the  CNF 
ledgers  are  such  tangibles  as  the 
award  of  108  scholarships  and 
the  presentation  of  special 
awards  to  595  additional  news- 
paperboys. 

Nearly  100  boys  have  been 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
to  successive  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
conventions.  At  these  annual 
meetinp^s  the  selected  younp  men 
have  a  special  part  in  the  CNPA 
conventions  and  also  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  of  their  own. 

More  important  than  awards 
and  trips,  CNF  has  recognized 
and  met  the  needs  of  youth 
from  its  1946  start,  Mr.  Macklin 
said. 

4-lR'ork  Muttu 

Its  founders  combined  their 
views  in  the  four  words  which 
comprise  the  CNF  motto:  “To¬ 
day’s  Newspaperboy,  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Leader.” 

The  needs  which  the  Founda¬ 
tion  set  forth  at  its  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  in  reiterated  reports  from 
White  House,  California  gover¬ 
nors’  conferences,  and  other 
sessions. 

These  top  essentials  for  youth 
are  employment,  on-job  training, 
encouragement  to  remain  in 
school  and  direction  which  dis¬ 
courages  entry  into  the  ranks 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  Mr. 
Macklin  said.  Their  importance 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )yealth 
Offers  Opportunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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can  be  weighed  in  the  statements 
of  national  leaders,  he  pointed 
out. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
has  urged  Congressional  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  “modest  and 
moderate  beginning”  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  by  the 
adoption  of  a  youth  employment 
opportunities  act,  Mr.  Macklin 
noted. 

This  measure  proposes  job 
training  programs,  public  serv¬ 
ice  training  and  employment 
projects  and  a  Youth  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps. 

Dr.  Paul  Bowman,  director, 
Quincy  Youth  Project,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  also  has  urged 
emergency  government  action, 
the  CNF  director  said  in  his 
listing  of  present  expressions  in 
this  field. 

CNF  Recognition 

These  recognize  needs  which 
have  lieen  realized  by  CNF  from 
its  start,  according  to  Mr. 
Macklin. 

A  newspaper  route  experience 
in  itself  keeps  youngsters  in 
school,  he  explained.  The  drop¬ 
out  youth  is  the  one  who  ends  up 
unemployed  and,  nine  times  out 
of  10,  l)ecomes  a  delinquent  as 
well,  he  observed. 

“There  are  too  many  laws  on 
the  Iwoks  today  prohibiting 
youngsters  from  work  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  Mr.  Macklin  said  from 
his  background  of  experience  as 
CNF’s  managing  director. 

The  organization  now  has  69 
newspaper  members.  These  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  California’s  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  he  estimated. 

This  compares  with  43  news- 
jiaper  members  at  the  start  back 
in  1946.  Since  its  beginnings, 
the  new'spaper  members  have 
contributed  $500,000  in  member- 


for  presses 
engineered 
to  produce 
as  promised 


ship  dues.  Countless  man  hours 
have  been  added  to  the  support 
of  the  CNF  program. 

As  a  result,  the  newspaperboy 
program  is  stronger  today  than 
ever  before  in  California,  Mr. 
Macklin  believes. 

New  Moves 

New  proposals  for  this  year’s 
activity  include  a  new'spaperboy 
safety  film.  Directors  also  have 
endorsed  a  circulation  manager 
seminar  on  newspaperboy  train¬ 
ing. 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale 
News-Press,  is  the  current  CNF 
president  with  Avery  Drown, 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  and 
Robert  Letts  Jones,  The  Copley 
Press,  vicepresidents.  Winston 
Carter,  San  Luis  Obispo  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

From  the  start,  CNF  has 
alternated  the  presidency  be¬ 
tween  circulation  managers  and 
publishers. 

Ray  Lovett,  then  general  man¬ 
ager,  Peninsula  Newspapers  In¬ 
corporated  and  now  retired,  was 
the  1946  president.  Hugh  Walls, 
Sacramento  Bee,  presided  at  the 
organization  meeting. 

Multiple  Awards 

The  CNF  progrram  includes 
awards  for  scholastic  and  busi¬ 
ness  achievement,  heroism, 
thrift,  community  service  and 
distinguished  serv’ice.  An  out¬ 
standing  newspaperboy  of  the 
year  is  chosen  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

Large  trophies  appropriately 
engraved  customarily  are  pre¬ 
sented  at  school  assemblies.  Cer¬ 
tificates  are  given  runners-up. 

CNF  recognitions  include  the 
annual  selection  of  a  former 
newspaperboy  who  has  gained 
distinction.  Recipients  of  this 
type  of  distinguished  service 
award  now  include  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Earl  Warren,  now  U.S. 
Chief  Justice;  Governor  Edmond 
(Pat)  Brown,  and  Bob  Hope. 

The  Foundation  estimates  the 
nation’s  700,000-plus  newspaper- 
l)oys  earn  in  excess  of  $200 
million  yearly.  The  70,000  in 
California  earn  more  than  $20 
million. 

• 

Casper  Dailies  Will 
Build  New  Plant 

Casper,  Wyo. 

Casper’s  two  dailies  will  be  in 
new  quarters  by  the  fall  of  1963, 
William  J.  Missett,  publisher, 
has  announced. 

The  Casper  Tribune-Herald 
(e)  and  S^ar  (m)  will  be  housed 
in  a  new  one-story  building. 
Land  for  the  plant  has  been 
purchased.  Construction  will  get 
under  w^ay  next  spring  with 
occupancy  slated  for  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Kolb  to  Direct 
PR  for  2  Dailies 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Joe  Kolb,  sports  editor  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  since 
1954,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  of  Gore  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
News  (afternoon)  and  the 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
(morning.) 

He  will  direct  the  promotion 
and  art  departments  of  Iwth 
papers  and  will  guide  the  promo¬ 
tions  and  sponsorships  of  the 
various  departments. 

Mr.  Kolb,  33,  is  a  native  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Courier- 
Express  for  seven  years  before 
moving  to  the  News  in  1953 
under  Fred  Pettijohn,  then 
sports  editor  and  now  executive 
editor  of  the  News  and  the  Sun- 
Sentinel.  Mr.  Kolb  became  sporti 
editor  when  Mr.  Pettijohn  was  j 
named  managing  editor. 

Bob  Lynch  returns  to  the 
sports  editorship  after  eight 
months  as  chief  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Bureau  of  the  News. 
Larry  Hill  has  joined  the  sports 
staff,  replacing  Jim  Mathews, 
w’ho  is  now  with  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times.  Mr.  Hill  recently 
w'as  graduated  from  Florida 
Southern  College. 


Haverhill  Joumars 
Gambling  Stories  Cited 

Bostok 

The  Boston  Globe,  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Journal  and  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times  shared 
honors  in  the  annual  news 
writing  and  photo  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  Press  Inte^ 
national  Newspaper  Editors  of 
Massachusetts.  ' 

Hank  Price  and  James  Lenam 
of  the  Haverhill  Journal  won  is 
the  news  writing  competition 
w'ith  a  series  on  gambling. 

Ollie  Noonan  Jr.,  Harry  Hol¬ 
brook  and  Paul  J.  Maguire,  aflj 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  won  in  the  I 
news,  features  and  sports  cate  ' 
gories,  respectively,  in  the  photo 
competition. 

The  aw'ard  for  best  editorial 
went  to  Ralph  Schmarsow  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times. 


Williams  Appointed 

Pittsburgh 
Appointment  of  Ben  Williams 
as  manager  of  public  relations 
for  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
has  been  announced.  At  one  time 
he  served  in  editorial  capacitiw 
for  a  number  of  newspapers  in 
Kentucky,  and  later  for  Parade 
magazine  and  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York. 
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FREEPLANfLAYOUT 


We  can  help... from  plant  layout  to  full  operation 


Chemco  can  advise  you  and  provide  everything  needed— from 
scaling  camera  "copy”  through  delivery  of  offset  plates  to 
your  pressroom.  The  free  Chemco  Plant  Advisory  Service 
includes  a  professional  engineering  plant  layout,  with  blue¬ 
prints  showing  every  detail  required  such  as  proper  equipment 
location,  wiring,  plumbing,  venting,  etc. 

And  we  can  provide  all  equipment  and  supplies  necessary 
for  both  gallery  and  darkroom.  More  than  that,  Chemco  is 
prepared  to  assist  your  personnel  in  every  step  of  litho  plate¬ 


making  techniques,  as  well  as  set-up  traffic  control  tables  and 
procedures  for  you— at  no  charge.  Your  plant  and  personnel 
will  be  ready  to  function  on  schedule. 

We’ve  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  equipment 
and  supplies  and  servicing  newspapers,  photoengravers,  and 
lithographers  for  over  35  years,  so  if  you’re  going  to  offset, 
or  even  thinking  about  it — write  for  full  information  on  the 
free  Chemco  Plant  Advisory  Service.  Please  direct  your 
inquiries  to  Department  2573. 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 


Main  Office  and  Plant- Glen  Cove,  New  York 


GOING 

TO 

OFFSET? 


F  Chemco  Can  Provide 
f  Everything  Needed 

It  WMs  Mnnounced  this  week  (but  the 
free  Chemco  Plant  ArhiMry  Service 
is  now  available  to  all  letterpress 
n««-spapei>'  planning  to  convert  to 
offset  printing.  AH  «quipment,  sup¬ 
plies.  and  the  blueprinted  plant  lay¬ 
out  necessarj'  for  both  gallery  and 
darkroom  can  be  obtained  from 
Chemco— and  they’re  also  prepared 
to  assist  your  personnel  in  the  tran- 
tion  to  offset  technkities. 


RELATIONS; 


How  PR  Alerted  City 
To  Menace  of  Rats 


How  the  piactiee  of  public*  re¬ 
lations  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  liarcl-hittinp  newspaper  cru¬ 
sades  to  alert  New  York  City  to 
its  rat  menace  was  told  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PfBLiSHER  this  week  by 
Richard  B.  Klemfuss,  ;i4-year 
old  president  of  Richard  Klem¬ 
fuss  Company,  which  handles 
public  relations  for  the  Exterm- 
inatinjr  Industry  Institute. 

Mr.  Klemfuss,  son  of  the  late 
Hariy  C.  Klemfuss,  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  PR  who 
handled  such  notables  as  Frank 
E.  Campbell,  Jesse  Windburn 
and  Richard  E.  Byrd  back  in  the 
late  20's  and  early  JO’s,  ex¬ 
plained  how  two  hard-hitinp 
newspaper  crusades  dealing 
with  a  rat  problem  in  New  York 
City  bore  fruition  on  June  1 
with  the  graduation  of  37  stu¬ 
dents  trained  in  jiest  control  at 
a  collegiate  level. 

According  to  Mr.  Klemfuss, 
who  formed  his  own  PR  firm  in 
11*58,  PR  teamed  up  with  news¬ 
papers  in  June  of  llXiO  when 
A’(  ((•  York  Journal-Ameriran  re¬ 
porters  James  D.  Horan,  Dom 
Frasca  and  John  Mitchell  docu¬ 
mented  a  city  survey  of  re¬ 
ported  rat  bites  which  revealed 
New  York  City  as  being  pos¬ 
sibly  the  worst  afflicted  city  in 
the  U.S. 

The  .V<  ir  York  DniUj  A'c«*.s* 
followed  with  a  do-it-yourself 
campaign  in  .August  of  11*00. 
This  daily’s  war  on  the  city’s 
estimated  8,000,000  rats  cost  the 
paper  an  estimated  .$10,000 
(E&P,  .Aug.  13,  ’00,  page  73). 
Daily  News  feature  writer  Kitty 
Hanson  was  assigned  to  the  task 
of  finding  answers  to  the  rat 
infestation  inoblem  and,  among 
other  things,  she  calle<i  on  all 
city  departments  concerned  and 
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eventually  got  about  1000 
youths  in  “20(*  groups  working 
on  the  problem  with  the  under¬ 
staffed  health  and  sanitation  de¬ 
partments. 

Ample  News  Breaks 

Mr.  Klemfuss’  client,  the  Ex¬ 
terminating  Industry  Institute,  a 
trade  association  of  102  pest 
control  firms  in  New  York,  man¬ 
aged  ample  news  breaks  during 
the  series  of  newspaper  articles 
which  pointed  out  that  rats  only 
appear  when  sanitation  breaks 
down  and  there  is  resulting  food 
and  harborage  for  the  pests 
among  the  human  population. 

The  PR  man  grasped  an 
addeil  opportunity  for  significant 
public  sendee  by  proposing  to 
insure  that  anyone  practicing 
pest  control  should  be  the  best- 
trained  individual  possible.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Klemfuss  organ¬ 
ized  a  committee  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  met  with  Miss 
Hanson  at  the  Daily  News’  office 
to  outline  a  plan  for  a  pest  con¬ 
trol  training  cour.se  Which  would 
meet  the  highe.st  academic 
standaixls.  Thereafter  he  began 
convincing  college  authorities  of 
the  need  for  such  a  course. 

Fordham  University  was  the 
fir.st  to  respond  with  an  offer  of 
classroom  facilities.  Rutgers  and 
City  College  of  New  York  ento¬ 
mologists  and  biologists  offered 
guidance  as  well  as  the  power¬ 
ful  Exterminating  Industry  In¬ 
stitute. 

Accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Klemfuss,  a 
year  and  a  half  went  into  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  satisfactory  cur- 
nculum  enlisting  the  advice  of 
top  private  and  government  pest 
control  experts.  The  cour.se  was 
finally  launched  at  New  York 
Community  College  in  Brooklyn, 
an  institution  specializing  in 
training  for  applied  arts  and 
.sciences. 

47  Students 

.A  total  of  47  men  and  one 
woman  enrolled  in  the  14-week 
cour.se  last  February,  the  first 
course  of  its  kind  to  be  given  in 
New  A'ork  City’s  histoiy.  Health 
Commissioner  Dr.  Leona  Baum¬ 
gartner  declared:  “This  is  a 
most  gratifying  undertaking 
which  is  bound  to  reflect  in  the 
effectiveness  of  pest  control 
practice.’’ 

Mr.  Klemfuss  said  that  a  Fall 
semester  will  begin  next  Sept. 
8  and  that  college  authorities 
plan  to  make  the  course  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture. 


Pest  depredations  have  pro¬ 
vided  grist  for  numerous  stories, 
some  humorous,  most  on  the 
serious  side,  w’hich  the  Extermi¬ 
nating  Industry  Institute  distrib¬ 
utes  to  the  press  through  its 
bulletin  Pest  Control  Reporter. 

“When  an  encephalitis  epi¬ 
demic  killed  21  persons  in  1059,’’ 
Mr.  Klemfuss  recalled,  “we  in¬ 
vited  Navy  entomologist  Dr. 
John  Rehn  to  address  the  Insti¬ 
tute  the  following  spring  as 
part  of  a  monthly  educational 
program  he  maintains  for  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Rehn  spoke  of  the 
practical  impossibility  of  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  epidemic,  but  cau¬ 
tioned  against  a  less  deadly 
variety  of  the  disease  that  might 
be  carried  by  the  household 
mosquito  culex  pipiens. 

“Matter  of  fact,”  Mr.  Klem¬ 
fuss  continued,  “Rehn  offered  the 
opinion  that  New*  York  City  was 
not  prepared  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  control.  We  wrote  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  Rehn  talk  and 
carefully*  double-checked  it  for 
accuracy.  I  was  mindful  of  what 
my  lead  could  be — the  remarks 
about  the  city*,  but  it  has  been 
our  firm’s  policy*  to  be  cautious 
with  scare  elements. 

“Howe\*er,  alert  new*si)apers 
ferreted  out  the  reference.  .A 
front-page  story  resulted  in  the 
\ew  York  Times,  and  other 
papers  carried  interview*s  with 
city*  officials  and  borough  presi¬ 
dents  which  sened  the  highly 
useful  purpo.se  of  increasing 
city*  preparedness,”  he  said. 

Drastic  Action  Needed 

According  to  Mr.  Klemfuss, 
Institute  member  firms  have  a 
high  regard  for  New*  A'ork’s 
Health  Department,  although 
the  general  opinion  is  that  a 
long  period  of  real  estate  neg¬ 
lect  and  the  more  recent  pres¬ 
sure  of  migrations  have  over¬ 
burdened  the  department  to  the 
point  where  drastic  action  is 
necessary*.  Mr.  Klemfuss  added 
that  a  “receivership  bill”  and 
tougher  penalties  for  slumlords 
appear  to  be  a  likely  beginning 
for  more  drastic  action.  He  .said 
he’d  like  to  .see  a  foundation 
grant  come  forth  for  the 
strengthening  of  educational  and 
morale  factors  in  distressed 
areas. 

Another  pest  control  news¬ 
maker  cited  by  Mr.  Klemfu.ss 
was  Prof.  Douglas  Hennessy*  of 
Fordham  University*,  one  of 
three  scientists  who  made 
w*orld-wide  headlines  with  the 
detection  of  organic  traces  in 
meteorite  samples.  Prof.  Hen¬ 
nessy  revealed  a  possible  future 
solution  to  the  in.sect  resistance 
problem  in  the  discovei*y*  of  a 
“steric  hindrance  principle” 
which  aligns  the  molecular 
structure  of  chemicals  to  block- 
off  enzyme  neutralizers  in  in- 


Richard  B.  Klemfuss 

sects.  The  lessening  effect  of 
DDT  and  organic  phosphates  in 
recent  years  portends  the  new 
development  may  be  a  key  to 
preventing  insect  pests  from 
warding  off  poisons. 

Mr.  Klemfuss  said  he  is  con¬ 
stantly*  on  the  look-out  for 
speakers  to  provide  new*s  which 
effecti\*ely  tells  the  story*  of  con¬ 
tinuing  progress  in  pest  control 
fields. 

“There  is  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  public  reganl  for  Insti¬ 
tute  members  as  men  with  an 
important  public  health  respon¬ 
sibility,”  Mr.  Klemfuss  said. 
“My*  most  difficult  problem  has 
been  trying  to  influence  the 
members  themselves  to  drop  the 
designation  ‘exterminator,’  a 
negative  term,  and  actively*  pro¬ 
mote  themselves  as  pest  control 
experts  and  creators  of  a  healthy 
environment.  The  indu.stry  is 
dealing  now*  with  such  advance 
techniques  as  cheniosterilants, 
anti-metabolic  agents  and  syn¬ 
thetic  sex  attractants.  They 
have  outgrow*!!  the  caricature 
of  a  nonde.script  man  with  a 
little  black  bag.” 

However,  Mr.  Klemfuss  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  take  another  five 
years  to  overhaul  this  concept 

Richard  Klemfuss  Company 
today  stands  as  a  living  tribute 
to  Richard  Klemfuss’  dad,  who 
had  been  w*ith  the  New*  York 
News,  New*  York  Amevican  and 
the  City  News  A.ssociation  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  was  taken  over 
by*  Associated  Press. 

Reflecting  on  his  dad’s  long 
newspaper  and  PR  career,  Rich¬ 
ard  Klemfuss  today  believes 
that  the  public  is  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  accepting  “planned"^ 
new*s,  and  that  the  attributes  of 
a  good  publicist  remain  the 
.same:  integrity,  common  sense 
and  imagination. 
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guide  to  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners  issued  by  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Aids,  Inc. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  guides, 
the  booklet  points  out  that  too 
many  press  conferences  are  held 
when  the  “news”  value  doesn’t 
justify  calling  editors  away  from 
their  desks. 

Other  guides,  forthcoming  at 
monthly  intervals,  will  cover 
media  selection,  new  product 
publicity,  financial  PR,  radio-tv 
publicity,  press  kits,  and  other 
areas  of  importance  to  publicists. 
Free  copies  are  available. 

♦  •  * 

BIRDWEI-L  adds  section 

The  record-breaking  trend 
toward  public  stock  issues  among 
many  of  the  nation’s  young  and 
growing  companies  has  prompted  _ 
Russell  Rirdwell  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  30-year  old  PR  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  organize  a  new  section  of 
its  financial  department  devoted 
to  individually-designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  “package”  financial  com¬ 
munications  seiwices. 

Rirdwell  is  offering  new  pub¬ 
lic  issuers  a  special  financial  PR 
program  designe<l  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  “growing  pains” 
period.  The  program  is  available 
at  an  all-inclusive  fee  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  and  budgets  of 
newly  public  companies. 

•  *  * 

Y&K  PI  BEICITV  BtM)K 

A  Iwoklet  on  publicity  that 
cuts  through  the  gobbledy-gook 
that  so  often  decorates  publicity 
and  PR  like  a  Christmas  tree, 
asks  straight-forward  questions 
and  comes  up  with  answers  that 
are  succinct  and  realistic,  has 
been  published  by  the  PR  depart¬ 
ment  of  Young  &  RubicMii,  Inc. 

Co-authored  by  Henry  F. 
Woods  Jr.  and  Hibbard  E. 
Christian,  dire<*tor  and  manager 
respectively  of  Y&R’s  PR  depart¬ 
ment,  the  booklet  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  publicity  or  PR  as  being  a 
magic  wand  or  a  cure-all,  but 
rather  as  a  contributing  influ¬ 
ence  along  with  other  related 
tools  employed  to  promote  the 
.sale  of  goods  and  .services. 

♦  •  « 

PK  KDI  NDI  P 

•  Ellen  M.  Jacobsen,  formerly 
PR  manager  for  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  makers  of  Arrow 
shirts,  has  been  named  manager 
of  advertising  and  PR  for  Lady 
Arrow  division  of  the  company. 

«  «  « 

•  Kenneth  Youel,  PR  consult¬ 
ant,  has  been  appointed  to  liai¬ 
son  role  between  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

*  *  * 

•  A.  Gardner  DeWitt  Jr.,  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  PR  for 
Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp., 
succeeding  Joseph  B.  Scholnick 
now  director  of  PR  operations 


for  Julius  Klein  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Lee  Bergman,  formerly  with 
Bob  Per  ilia  Associates,  has 
joined  Ideal  Toy  Corp.,  as 
publicity  director. 

♦  ♦  » 

•  Robert  E.  Golden,  one-time 
special  assistant  to  labor  column¬ 
ist  Victor  Riesel,  now  an  account 
exec  at  Cobleigh  and  Gordon, 
Inc.,  financial  PR  firm.  More 
recently  he  was  with  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

•  .Appointment  of  News  Alli¬ 
ance,  Inc.,  as  PR  and  publicity 
representatives  for  Vic  Tanny 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  been 
announced. 


•  Frederick  W.  McDonald, 
former  newspaper  reporter,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
public  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
home  office  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  «  « 

•  Acquisition  of  the  PR  clien¬ 
tele  and  staff  of  Maybruck  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  by  The  Roy  Bernard 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  appointment 
of  Milton  E.  .Maybruck  as  vice- 
president  of  Bernard,  has  been 
announced  by  L.  Roy  Blumen- 
thal,  chairman  of  Roy  Bernard. 

*  4t  « 

•  Thomas  J.  Newton,  former 
police  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
daily  newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  PR  consultant  to  the 


L'.S.  Science  E.xhibit,  Seattle 
World’s  Fair. 

*  «  « 

•  Phillip  P.  Fried,  formerly 
an  editor  with  the  Special  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  of  United  Press 
International,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Barkas  &  Shalit,  Inc.’s 
media  service  group. 

«  «  « 

•  Former  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man  George  Selgrat  has  been 
named  press  relations  manager 
of  Martin  Marietta  Corp.’s 
Chicago-based  construction  ma¬ 
terials  division. 

«  «  « 

•  George  Whaley,  one-time 
with  dailies  in  Virginia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  has  left  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates  to  manage  publicity 
for  Crane  Co. 


The  only  thing  as  good  as 
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V.  P.  Bud  Fishburn  (right)  and  Hans  Nussler  check  specifications  of  a  rush  order. 
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Soccer  Excitement 
Grips  All  But  U.S. 

By  Tom  Stone 

Al’  ('hief  of  Bureau,  Lima,  Peru 


Santiago,  Chile 

Chile  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
bigpest  spectacles  in  sports  — 
the  World  Soccer  Cup  Cham¬ 
pionships  —  and  more  than  1,- 
500  writers,  photographers,  and 
radio-television  reporters  repre¬ 
senting  35  nations  are  staffing 
the  games. 

No  United  States  teams  are 
entered  in  the  championships 
and  U.  S.  editors  and  newspa¬ 
per  readers  see  little  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  words  that 
are  filed  on  the  gjimes  in  a  score 
of  languages.  But  these  accounts 
are  top  stories  in  nations  from 
Russia  to  Australia.  Dozens  of 
pictures  are  transmitted  every' 
day  by  radio  and  hundreds  of 
photos  and  negatives  are  sent 
out  by  plane. 

Soccer  press  headquarters 
said  applications  for  credentials 
came  from  three  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers:  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  Diario  de  Nueva  Y'ork, 
New  York  City. 


The  matches  got  under  way 
May  30  and  the  wire  ser^•ices 
are  breaking  their  necks  to  be 
ahead  on  play-by-play  accounts, 
scores  and  scorers  and  final  re¬ 
sults. 

Huge  Sludium 

Why  all  the  fuss?  Who  ever 
heard  of  soccer,  anyway? 

Soccer  is  to  many  countries 
around  the  glot)e  what  baseball, 
football  and  basketball,  all 
wrapped  up  into  one,  are  to 
America.  A  Rio  de  Janeiro  sta¬ 
dium  holds  200,000  fans. 

Ask  almost  any  youngster  in 
the  States  to  name  a  major 
league  baseball  star,  and  it  is  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.  But  he 
never  heard  of  Pele,  Seeler, 
Haynes,  Sivori  or  Yashim, 
soccer  greats. 

They  earn  big  money.  They 
are  celebrities.  After  games, 
fans  fight  to  touch  them.  They 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  soccer 
fame  because  they  know'  how'  to 
kick  a  ball  around.  It  sounds 
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simple.  But  the  foot-w'ork  is  as 
intricate  as  a  tap  dancer’s.  Their 
feinting  is  as  deceptive  as  a 
prize  fighter’s. 

For  soccer  fans,  each  game 
is  90  minutes  of  sheer  excite¬ 
ment. 

The  Cup  games,  played  everj' 
four  years,  are  held  this  year 
at  Santiago,  Rancagua,  Vina 
Del  Mar  and  .Arica.  The  finals 
w'ill  be  here  June  17.  Chile 
started  preparations  four  years 
ago  when  it  was  named  as  the 
1962  site.  Not  even  devastating 
earthquakes  tw'o  years  ago 
halted  the  w'ork. 

The  capacity  of  the  National 
Stadium  here  was  increased 
from  42,000  to  75,000. 

Accommodations  for  teams, 
soccer  officials  and  new'smen 
w'ere  built.  .AP’s  task  force  alone 
numl)ers  28  pcr.sons. 

Communications  was  the  big 
problem.  Rancagua  is  51  moun¬ 
tainous  miles  south  of  here, 
V’ina  Del  Mar  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast  90  miles  west  and  Arica 
is  on  the  edge  of  a  de.sert  1,300 
miles  north. 

Press  Well  Treated 

I.andlines  were  not  reliable 
enough  betw'een  the.se  points  for 
transmission  of  pictures.  EVen 
voice  communication  w'as  poor. 
Chile  solved  the  telephone  prob¬ 
lem  w'ith  microw'ave  hookups. 

Copy  goes  out  in  English, 
Spanish  and  German. 

New'smen  are  generally  satis¬ 
fied  W'ith  press  facilities.  They 
get  30  percent  discount  on 
trains,  free  rides  on  city  buses, 
special  bus  service  to  and  from 
stadiums,  free  medical  atten¬ 
tion,  free  coffee  and  soft  drinks 
(served  in  comfortable  press 
boxes)  translators,  typew'iiters, 
paper  and  pencils,  and  of  course 
passes  to  the  games. 

For  tho.se  who  file  to  Europe, 
it  can  be  expensive  —  about  50 
cents  a  w'ord  to  some  {joints. 

One  London  soccer  writer, 
w'ho  filed  a  running  account 
urgent  rate,  got  back  this  reply 
from  his  editor: 

“You’ve  cost  us  20  pounds  in 
commas.’’ 

*  *  « 

CA.Sl  ALTY  IN  BBA^  I. 

Montreal 

Roger  St.  Jean,  jjhotographer 
for  the  Montreal  La  Pressc,  w'as 
l)eaten  and  kicked  by  unidenti¬ 
fied  s{)ectators  in  a  wild  free- 
for-all  braw'l  during  a  soccer 
game  here  June  4. 

“I  was  never  as  frightened 
as  I  W'as  then,’’  the  veteran 
s|)or*s  photographer  said. 

X-ray  tests  show'ed  a  possible 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  spine, 
cracked  ribs  and  bruised  neck. 

The  riot  at  the  oiiening  game 
of  the  local  soccer  season  be¬ 
tw'een  the  Germania  kickers  and 
Cantalia  started  w'hen  tw'o  Can- 


talia  supiJorters  rushed  on  the 
field  after  a  collision  between  a 
Germania  player  and  Cantalia 
goalie  Raul  Magana. 

St.  Jean  said  he  was  punched 
and  kicked  and  his  camera 
smashed.  Howev'er,  the  film  re¬ 
cording  scenes  of  the  fight  was 
not  destroyed. 

• 

Iiivesligalive  Story 
Brings  Action,  Prize 

Bi’FFalo,  N.  Y. 

RaliJh  Wallenhorst  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  took  a 
simple  complaint  from  a  reader, 
did  a  painstaking  job  of  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  local  sew'er  prob¬ 
lems  and  turned  out  a  story  that 
nudged  officials  into  action  and 
w'on  him  a  prize  from  the  Buf¬ 
falo  New.spa|)er  Guild. 

The  judges  said  Mr.  Wallen- 
horst’s  kind  of  reporting  in  this 
instance  “makes  investigative 
reporting  a  satisfying  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Paul  Wieland  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  won  a  double 
award  for  new's  story  under 
deadline  pressure  and  one  not 
under  pressure.  Another  double 
w'inner  w'as  Merrill  1).  Mat¬ 
thews,  of  the  New's,  for  spot- 
new's  and  feature  {jictures. 

Other  w'inners:  Bruce  Shanks, 
News,  cartoons;  Mildred  Spen¬ 
cer,  New's,  new's  series;  LeRoy 
E.  Smith,  New's,  editorials;  Jack 
Horrigan,  New's,  sports  feature; 
Phil  Ranallo,  C-E,  sports;  Ema 
P.  Eaton,  C-E,  w'omen’s  page 
story;  Mrs.  Len  Serfustini, 
Tonaivanda  News,  headlines; 
Robert  Sokolosky,  C-E,  opinion 
w'riting;  Roy  Russell,  Tona- 
w'anda  New's,  sports  photo;  Elsa 
P.  Havens,  Niagara  FalLs  Ga¬ 
zette,  women’s  feature;  and 
Lance  Hunt,  Gazette,  new's  fea¬ 
ture. 

• 

Oregon  Publishers 
Group  Marks  ‘75tli’ 

A  special  issue  of  the  Oregon 
Publisher,  the  association’s 
monthly  magazine,  w'as  issued 
in  connection  w'ith  the  75th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Oregon 
New'spaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  June  14-16,  at  Gwirhart. 

The  special  32-page  issue  in¬ 
cluded  {jictures  and  comments 
about  association  activities  dur¬ 
ing  their  term  in  office  from 
each  of  the  25  liv'ing  {last  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  organization. 

Also  included  w'as  a  directory 
of  executive  {lersonnel  on  each 
ONPA-member  new'spaper— 20 
daily  and  95  weekly  new'spaiJers. 
Cari  C.  Webb,  manager  of  the 
as.sociation  and  editor  of  Oregon 
Publisher  since  1943,  w'lote  an 
article  on  the  aims  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  organization 
over  the  years. 
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R.  A.  Hearst 
Hits  Rumors 
In  Frisco 

Rfaerly  Hills,  Calif. 

Delipht  at  the  return  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  to  the  Hearst  newspaper 
family  was  expressed  here  by 
Randolph  A.  Hearst. 

Simultaneou.sly  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  flatly  rejected 
rumors  which  developed  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  move. 

Such  reports  centered  on  possi¬ 
ble  curtailments  of  operations 
following  the  purchase  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  half  of  the 
merged  afternoon  newspaper 
owned  equally  with  Hearst 
newspa|)ers. 

Joint  operation  of  the  News- 
Call  Bulletin,  which  has  now 
dropped  its  hyphen,  was  not 
feasible,  Mr.  Hearst  said  of  the 
.SO-.iO  merger  begun  in  August, 
19.59. 


Advantages  S«‘en 

.Acquisition  of  the  total  owner¬ 
ship  provides  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  with  new  advantages,  Mr. 
Hearst  stressed.  The  news  de¬ 
partment  has  been  under  S-H 
operation. 

There  also  will  be  improve¬ 
ments,  he  assured.  For  example, 
the  photo  page  is  being  restored. 

.A  new  editor  will  be  name<l 
shortly’  to  succeed  Charles  L. 
Schneider,  who  is  under  S-H 
direction.  His  name,  the  S-H 
lighthouse  symbol  and  the  hy¬ 
phen  in  the  newspaper’s  name 
went  out  simultaneously’  with 
the  announcement  of  the  half¬ 
interest  transfer. 

But  there  is  no  intent  to  get 
out  of  the  San  Francisco  after¬ 
noon  field  as  implied  in  some 
iwst-transaction  reports,  de¬ 
clared  the  president  of  Hearst 
Consolidatetl  Publications  Inc., 
and  of  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  organization 
now  wholly  owns  Apex  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation,  formed  to 
own  and  operate  the  NCB. 

Nor  is  there  any  intention  of 
abandoning  the  morning  field, 
he  emphasized.  Hearst  San 
Francisco  operations  extend 
back  for  three  generations  to 
when  Senator  George  Hearst, 
father  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  purchased  the  Examiner. 


in  its  area,  and  enjoys  high  ad¬ 
vertiser  acceptance  which  is  re¬ 
flected  in  its  advertising  linage, 
he  observed. 

.Any  report  that  the  Hearst 
newspapers  might  shift  over 
into  the  aftei-noon  field  is  as 
idiotic  as  the  one  who  started 
such  a  rumor,  snapped  Mr. 
Hearst. 

The  publishing  executive  de¬ 
clined  to  go  further  into  plans 
for  either  of  the  Hearst  San 
Francisco  newspapers  at  this 
time  other  than  to  express  full 
confidence  in  the  direction  of 
the  Examiner  under  Charles 
Gould,  Publisher,  and  Ed. 
Dooley,  executive  editor. 


Chicago  Press  Club 
Gives  Scholarships 

Chicago 

Winners  of  this  year’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club  scholarships 
are  Judith  E.  Carroll,  17,  of 
Arlington  High  School  in 
.Arlington  Heights,  and  Eleanor 
L.  Kasch,  18,  of  Glenbard  East 
High  School  in  Lombard. 

Both  received  $500  grants 
toward  college  tuition.  They 
were  chosen  from  among  eight 
finalists  in  the  club’s  fourth 
annual  scholarship  competition. 

Miss  Carroll  is  the  daughter 
of  Luke  P.  Carroll,  managing 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American. 


Miss  Kasch  is  the  daughter  of 
Howard  E.  Kasch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Ency’clopaedia 
Britannica. 

Competition  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships  is  open  to  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Chicago  Press  Club 
members. 

• 

Beaman  in  S.F. 

J.  Frank  Beaman,  originator 
and  first  editor  of  Holiday  maga¬ 
zine,  and  former  San  Francisco 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
Traveler,  the  West’s  newest  auto 
travel  magazine.  He  will  be 
associate  editor  and  publisher. 
He  recently  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  News. 


"The  man  who  hasn’t  tried 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK  MATS 
is  no  better  off 


than  the  man  who  has  never  heard  of  them" 


Tlu‘  acceptance  of  famous  liigh-(|uality  Beveridge  .Auto- 
Pack  mats  is  growing  dailv  in  the  newspaper  field.  Stereo- 
tvpers  trv  them  and  thev  like  them.  Thev  like  them  because 
.Auto-Packs  can  be  molded  with  less  pressure  than  standard 
mats  and  they  retain  maximum  space  depth. 

We  want  you  to  experience  the  tremendous  advantages 
of  using  Beveridge  .Auto-Pack  one-piece  packless  mats. 
The  only  wav  to  know  their  faithful  reproduction  (jualities, 
their  ease  of  handling  and  economy  is  to  trx'  them  in  your 
own  plant. 

Bevi'ridge  welcomes  vour  requests  for  information,  sam¬ 
ples  or  plant  demonstration  of  the  .Auto-Pack  mats. 


In  emphasis  of  this  point,  Mr. 

Hearst  listed  top  basics  in  the 
Examiner’s  position.  This  news¬ 
paper  now  has  the  greatest  daily 
circulation  of  its  entire  history, 
leads  in  the  Sunday  circulation  l 
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lows  Protjram  and  previously  he  Other  Sevellon  Brown  prizes 
had  been  on  the  copy  desk  of  were  presented  to  John  J. 
the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette.  Fialka.  Mt.  Prospect.  Illinois; 

Mr.  Willenson.  a  graduate  of  Wade  Greene,  New  York  City; 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  Judith  L.  Light,  Chicago;  and 
a  reporter  for  the  Wiseonsin 
State  Journal  in  Madison  before 
entering  the  school. 

Mr.  Belkind,  previously  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cinximuiti  En¬ 
quirer,  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University.  Mr. 

Trump,  also  a  member  of  the 
International  Fellows  Program, 
is  an  alumnus  of  Georgetowni 
University. 

The  first  Henry  N.  Taylor  Akron,  Ohio 

-Award  was  given  to  Farouk  Seven  members  of  the  news 
Mohammed  Ali  Luqman,  of  the  staff  of  the  Beacon  Journal  have 
School’s  International  Division,  bwn  assigned  to  new  duties  by 
Before  entering  the  School  he  Ben  Maidenburg,  executive  edi- 
was  managing  editor  of  the  tor. 

Aden  Chronicle.  The  alternate 
is  Ghulam  Ahmed  Nanji, 

Karachi,  Pakistan. 


Awards  Given 
To  Columbia 
J-Graduates 


Monika  Moesslang,  of  Munich,  member  of  the  journalism  fac- 
Gennany.  ulty  at  the  University  of  Ken- 

A  prize  for  the  year’s  best  tucky,  will  join  the  staff  at 
editorial  was  received  by  Owen  Texas  A  &  M  College  in  July, 
N.  Williamson,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  according  to  Delbert  McGuire, 

head  of  the  Department  of 
•  Journalism. 

Mr.  Ritter  will  instnict  in  the 
News  Staff  Realigned  areas  of  advertising,  photogra- 

-\t  Beaeon  Journal  newspaper  management  and 

related  courses  as  an  assistant 
professor.  He  has  the  bacheloPs 
and  master’  degrees  in  journa¬ 
lism  from  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  spent  12  years  as 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times 
in  Kansas. 

D.  Ben  James,  associate  news 
of  editor,  becomes  assistant  to  the  • 

managing  editor,  Murray 

Powers.  Other  shifts  include:  ”  lUS  Ill  \  Oil*  l.olltPSt 
Kenneth  F.  Cole,  from  city  edi-  Hoi'ston 

•ds  tor  to  assistant  news  editor;  Chet  Brooks,  real  estate  edi- 
nd  William  Schlemmer,  from  assist-  tor  of  the  Hoiuston  Post,  has 
to  ant  city  editor  to  city  editor;  l)een  elected  Democratic  nominee 
ler  John  Bird  and  .Albert  Fitz-  foi-  State  Representative,  Place 
la-  i)atrick,  to  assistant  state  edi-  12,  from  Harris  County,  Texas, 
tors;  .Arnold  .Miller  and  Bruce  He  started  out  at  13  as  a  print- 
red  the  The  Silurian  .Award  for  McIntyre  to  assistant  city  edi-  er’s  devil  on  a  Central  Texas 
ich  en-  achievement  in  reporting  was  tors.  Bird  has  been  medical-  weekly  and  studied  journalism 
•el  and  presented  to  Gordon  Bruce  welfare  news  reporter,  Fitz-  and  political  science  at  San 
1.  This  Porter,  Kensington.  Conn.  l)atrick  has  been  on  the  state  .Angelo  College  and  the  Univer- 

1  extra  The  Sevellon  Brown  .Award  desk.  Miller  has  been  assi.stant  sity  of  Texas.  The  Democratic 
of  the  for  critical  writing  was  given  state  editor  and  McIntyre  has  nomination  is  usually  tanta- 
al  Fel-  to  Ronald  J.  Maselka,  Buffalo,  been  City  Hall  reporter.  mount  to  election  in  Texas. 


PRODUCTION  ECONOMIES 
IN  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PLANTS 


Chip  Removal  System  auto¬ 
matically  disposes  of  chips 
from  shaving  arch  and  milling 
machine  and  returns  them  to 
the  furnace  for  remelting. 


MAY-FRAN  steel  belt  conveyors 
and  chip  removal  systems  can  be 
installed  into  your  stereotype  plate 
casting  machines  as  time  saving 
devices  for  greater  production,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  complete  automation. 

Removal  of  chips  and  tails  from 
stereotype  plate  making  machines 
while  in  operation  will  eliminate 
“Machine  Down  Time”. 

Also  .  .  .  MAY-FRAN  con¬ 
veyors  withstand  excessive  wear 
from  hot,  heavy,  or  abrasive  mate¬ 
rials  that  quickly  destroy  fabric  or 
rubber  conveyor  belts. 


Metal  conveyor  belt 
empties  severed  tall 
and  waste  into  fur¬ 
nace  for  remelting. 


May-Fran  conveyor  and  chip  removal  systems  installed  at  NEW  YORK  TIMES  PUBLISHING 
PLANT  in  conjunction  with  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery's  tension-plate  Supermatic  Auto* 
plate.  A  fully  automatic  stereotype  plate  casting  machine  that  collects  and  removes 
chips  and  severed  tails  from  the  machine  and  returns  them  to  the  melting  pot.  * 


Your  inquiries  regarding  the  installation  of  MAY-FRAN  conveyor  and  chip  removal  systems  are  invited. 
Write  today  for  complete  Information  and  Bulletin  MF-650  B 


*  *  ♦ 

Whimsical  wit  of  Dan  Valen-  j 
tine,  for  12  years  the  “Xothinp: 
Serious”  columnist  for  the  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune,  has  l)een 
collected  into  a  fun-filled  l)ook, 
“Hearts-A-Pojjpin’  ”  (Bookcraft, 
Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City).  A  similar 
collection  a  couple  years  ago 
was  called  “Here’s  My  Heart.” 

«  *  * 


.  .  .  the  fastest  photatypesetter  eirr  created  far  mixtd  com  post  turn  and  display  work! 


A  former  Yonkers,  X.  Y., 
newspaperman,  Kenneth  A. 
Fowler,  marks  his  third  antho¬ 
logy  appearance  with  (Mac¬ 
millan  Company)  “Western 
Round-Up,”  a  collection  of  short 
stories  by  meml)ers  of  Western 
Writers  of  America  Inc.  Ken 
conducted  the  “Town  Crier” 
column  in  the  Yonkers  Herald- 
Statesman  for  many  years.  His 
new  novel,  “Juggernaut  Of 
Homs,”  w'ill  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ward  Lock  &  Co.,  of 
London. 

*  *  • 

The  fourth  edition  of  a  text¬ 
book  on  libel  law'  and  court 
reporting,  written  by  retired 
University  of  Wisconsin  Prof. 
Frank  Thayer,  is  off  the  press 
this  week.  Previous  editions  of 
“Legal  Control  of  the  Press” 
were  published  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Press  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1944,  1950,  and  1956.  Revision 
of  the  book  was  Prof.  Thayer’s 
first  assignment  for  himself 
after  he  retired  a  year  ago.  The 
^  hook  covers  the  basic  keystones 
in  press  and  media  communica¬ 
tions  law,  libel,  privacy,  copy- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 


If  you  were  at  the  recent  AN  PA 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  you  saw  this  high-speed 
phototypesetter  turning  out  line 
after  line  of  letter-perfect  compo¬ 
sition  at  the  rate  of  ten  characters 
per  second  .  .  .  automatically  mix¬ 
ing  up  to  12  sizes  and  16  type 
faces  .  .  .  automatically  centering, 
justifying,  spacing  each  line  .  .  . 

Seldom  has  a  single  machine  so 
revolutionized  the  art  of  typo¬ 
graphical  composition! 

The  Photon  Series  540  perforates 


and  processes  standard  eight-level 
paper  tape,  translates  it  photog¬ 
raphically  into  razor-sharp  typog¬ 
raphy  directly  onto  photographic 
film  or  paper.  And  consider  this  -- 
with  two  or  more  Photon  Series 
540  Keyboards  and  a  single  540 
Photographic  Unit,  it  is  possible 
for  a  composing  room  to  double 
or  even  triple  its  output  —  with  a 
minimum  outlay  of  capital! 

Want  proof?  Call  us  —  or  write 
for  the  new  Photon  Series  540 
Brochure. 


PHOTON 


355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington.  Moss 
UNiversity  4-8400 


June  16,  1962 


Proof  Reader’s 
Column  Places 
Disabled  in  Jobs 

Phoenix 

J.  Curran  Higgins,  a  proof 
reader  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
writes  a  weekly  column  for  the 
newspaper  aimed  at  finding  jobs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

The  Gazette  has  had  remark¬ 
able  success  with  the  column 
whose  author  is  a  wheelchair- 
bound  multiple  sclerosis  victim. 
In  the  36  weeks  it  has  been  run¬ 
ning,  jobs  have  been  found  for 
32  applicants  who  now  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  welfare  re¬ 
lief  or  social  security  benefits. 

Each  of  the  weekly  columns 
describes  the  training  and  past 
experience  of  an  unemployed 


handicapped  person.  Only  the 
first  name  and  the  initial  of 
the  last  name  are  used  in  order 
to  protect  the  applicant’s  pri¬ 
vacy.  Information  on  each  of  the 
applicants  is  furnished  by  the 
•Arizona  State  Employment 
Service.  Employers  may  arrange 
interviews  with  the  applicants 
through  the  employment  agency. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
column,  Mr.  Higgins  an  .Air 
Corps  v'eteran,  produces  a 
weekly  television  show  beamed 
at  hiring  the  handicap|)ed.  He 
is  also  planning  a  taped  daily 
series  for  radio  stations. 


•Art  Gravure  Sale 

Cuneo  Press  has  purchased 
.Art  Gravure  Corporation,  Xew 
York.  .Art  Gravui'e  Corporation 
of  Ohio  continues  as  a  separate 
company. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Louis  Spilman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  Seu's-Virginian,  is  author 
of  “So  This  Is  South  America — 
.A  Story  of  Extraordinary 
Events”  (Waynesboro  Publish¬ 
ing  Corjwration,  Wayneslxiro, 
Va.).  The  foreword  begins: 
“Here  you’ll  find  the  recorded 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  two 
ordinary  human  lieings  who 
spent  three  months  in  seven 
South  American  countries,  plus 
one  day  and  night  in  Panama.” 
The  jacket  design  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  Patricia  B.  Spilman. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“The  Television  Writer,”  by 
Erik  Barnouw,  (Hill  and  Wang, 
New  York,  $3.95)  examines 
technical  problems  of  the  writer 
for  tv.  There  are  many  fac-  | 
similes  of  model  tv  scripts.  ; 
«  «  ♦ 

.Andrew  Tully,  Washington  j 
newspaperman,  is  author  of  a 
biting  novel  of  the  capital  city 
.scene,  “Capitol  Hill”  (Simon  & 
Schuster). 


right,  contempt,  and  regulation 
of  advertising.  It  also  features 
chapters  on  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  press,  monopoly, 
privilege,  citizen  rights,  crimi¬ 
nal  responsibility,  competition, 
defamation,  subversion,  current 
threats  to  communicators,  and 
details  of  court  trials  in  which 
these  matters  came  to  judicial 
ruling.  It  was  written  particu¬ 
larly  for  use  by  teachers,  news¬ 
papermen,  and  attorneys. 

• 

U.liief  at  Copeiihapeii 

Ronald  B.  S.  Thomson  has 
iH'en  appointed  chief  of  the 
A.ssociated  Press  Bureau  in 
Copenhagen.  .A  35-year-old  Scot, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
AP  staff  in  London  since  1952. 
Before  joining  the  AP  he  worked 
on  newspapers  in  London.  In 
his  new'  post  he  succeeds  Eigil 
•Andersen  who  resigned. 


Photon  Photoset  in  the  Century  Schoolbook  and  Un’ve'‘s  fam’lles 
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more  the  a 

ous  coliea^e.  Third,  she 

a  a 

time  when  woman  photographers 
a  phenomenon 

than 

her  the 

Connolly,  ran  the  place.  (One 
.America’s  most  celebrated  news 
executives,  Connolly  headed  both  B'  ^ 

King  Features  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Service). 

Her  interest  in  photography 
began  when  she  was  about  10 
Someone  her 

mother  a  a 

manual.  Her  mother  used  the 

camera  for  a  while  but  then  lost  Hungarian  Refugees:  After  Hun- 

interest  in  it.  One  day  Mary  garian  revolution.  A  mother  with 

Joe  lighted  on  the  camera,  took  her  son  o^®’’*  prayer  of  thanhs  in 

(see  cut)  shows  a  group  of  it  apart  and  put  it  together  '*  '’’"P®'  reception  center 

prisoners— all  of  whom  were  again.  This  performance  aston-  '" 

convicted  of  various  traffic  viola-  jshed  the  family  and  from  then  departments  after  he  hit  the 
tions  —  burying  unidentified  on  the  Leica  belonged  to  Mary  office.” 

people  who  had  been  killed  in  Joe.  Her  love  for  photogranhv. 


IMIOTOGRAPHV 


Ladies  and  Lenses 
— Mary  Joe  Connolly 


ariier 


II  A  Scrici 


Jhe  Watcher:  Part  of  another  picture  essay  by  Mary  Joe  on  open  air 
food  markets  in  lower  New  York.  An  old  world  matriarch  keeps  a 

traffic  accidents.  A' ears  later  when  Mary  Joe 

- -  In  1959,  Mary  Joe’s  career  as  had  determined  she  w'anted  to 

Mary  Joe  Connolly  a  photographer  came  to  an  end  become  a  press  photographer, 

The  single  photographs  on  with  an  attack  of  hepatitis.  She  her  father  was  doubtful  that 
these  pages  from  Mary  Joe’s  was  out  ill  for  three  months  and  this  w-as  a  line  of  work  for  a 
collection  all  come  from  picture  when  she  returned  she  became  sensitive,  convent-bred  girl.  But 
stories  or  essays  which  she  did  a  picture  editor.  She  now'  wrorks  when  Mary  Joe  persisted,  Con- 

betw’een  1945  and  1959  when  she  with  Tony  Fansioli,  King  Fea-  nolly  gave  in  and  her  career 

trained  her  camera  on  just  about  ture’s  picture  page  editor.  started  wdth  the  INP  job. 

every  aspect  of  New  York  life.  Like  the  other  women  in  this  “I  think  a  basic  understand- 
She  did  picture  stories  on  the  series,  making  a  success  of  a  ing  of  news  and  w’hat  it  is,  is  as 

life  of  aspiring  actresses,  the  photographic  career  was  not  a  essential  to  a  photographer  as 

city’s  pu.shcart  markets  on  the  matter  of  luck  w’ith  Mary  Joe.  anything  else  and  here  my 
lower  east  side,  settlement  houses  She  started  wdth  four  strikes  father  was  a  great  help  to  me,” 
for  tenement  children,  Hungar-  against  her:  Mary  Joe  said.  “I  used  to  watch 

ian  refugees  at  Camp  Kilmer,  Fir.st,  she  was  very  young,  him  reading  the  papers  on  the 
N.  J.  and  a  dazzling  variety  of  She  l>egan  her  apprenticeship  train  going  into  New  York  in 
other  subject  matter.  She  is  the  during  a  summer  vacation  from  the  morning.  He  would  sit  there 
only  woman  photographer  ever  the  University  of  Missouri.  Sec-  cutting  up  the  papers  and  later 
to  have  stepped  into  a  grave  in  ond,  she  is  very  good-looking  and  I  would  watch  him  take  clippings 
Potters  Field  on  New  York’s  many  men  might  consider  her  and  distribute  them  to  different 


From  9  to  8 
Column  Page; 
He  Tells  Why 


dainty  dress.  She  had  put  some  Mokg.4NTO\vx,  W.  Va. 

flashbulbs  down  her  dress  front  The  question  of  whether  a 
and  every  so  often  she  w’ould  newspaper  should  print  8-column 
turn  around,  fish  up  a  bulb  and  or  9-column  papes  cannot  be 
start  shootinp.  Suddenly  some-  decided  on  “trends”  or  “Boom- 
one  tappe<l  her  on  the  shoulder  town  did  it,  so  should  we”  or 
and  she  turned  to  find  Sammy  any  other  generalized  basis,  but 
Shulman  beside  her,  eyes  comic-  strictly  on  cost  and  sales 
ally  popping  as  he  asked:  “Got  analyses. 

a  bulb?”  Mary  Joe  bought  a  This  was  the  statement  of 
gadget  bag.  General  Manager  Gerald  H.  Coy 

She  sheepishly  admits  to  being  in  announcing  that  the  Morgnn- 
mechanically  inclined  and  feels  town  Post  and  the  Dominion- 
that  if  she  were  once  again  pre-  XfWg  are  breaking  a  five-year 
])aring  for  a  career  in  photog-  practice  and  changing  from  9- 
raphy  she  would  want  to  study  column  to  8-column  format.  Mr. 
art,  chemistry,  history,  color  and  Coy  has  made  studies  of  8- 
composition.  column  vs.  9-column  pages  since 

19.j6. 

“When  the  9-column  move¬ 
ment  began  gaining  headway  in 
the  mid-fifties,  I  started  analy¬ 
zing  papers  who  were  going  to 
9  columns  and  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  them  closely  ever  since,”  he 
said.  “Some  of  them  are  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  to  produce  a 
9-column  page  newspaper  than 
they  would  the  conventional 
8-column. 

“Most  of  the  9-column  papers 
were  those  in  the  medium  or 
small  daily  fields  and  my  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  when  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers,  upon  which  I 
had  worked  and  which  have 
staffs  of  cost  accountants,  did 
not  make  the  change  from  8 

T  c  .  a.,  .  columns. 

In  the  first  year  $1  will  go  to 

wages  and  $1.50  will  be  applie<l  Fiillaf> 

to  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 

and  vacations.  All  of  the  second  “The  fallacy  of  the  9-column 
year’s  $3  may  go  into  wages  or  approach  was  in  using  m.aximum 
at  the  union’s  option  may  be  P^’^ps  page  capacity  as  a  base  of 
applied  to  pension  benefits.  A  decision.  No  one  gave  much 
new  classification  of  junior  op-  thought  to  the  number  of  MINI- 
erators  was  created  by  the  pape  papers  produced  in  a 

award.  Their  starting  pay  will  week.  In  our  case,  I  found  we 
be  $80  a  week.  tiad  maximum  press  page  capac- 

The  award  handed  down  June  ity  to  spare  and  merely  produced 
8  bv  Arbitrator  Peter  Seitz  was  type  to  fill  forms  on  minimum 
accepte<l  for  UPI  by  Mims  and  average  page  papers.  We 
Thomason,  president.  It  brings  were  spending  an  unnecessary 
base  pay  with  the  $1  first  year  $8,322  per  year  in  m  vsprint 
increase  to  $122.50  for  first  year  and  $9,516  per  year  in  labor, 
senior  .  operators,  progressing  The  9-column  page  itself  brought 
unwards  accordine  to  seniority  no  more  circulation  nor  more 


rORKTURN  VEREIN 


Gymnast  On  Wooden  Horse:  One  of  several  shots  Mary  Joe  took 
during  German-American's  annual  field  meet. 


Arbitrator  Gives 
$5.50  Package 


Potters  Field:  A  rare  shot  by  Mary  Joe  of  Potters  Field,  Hart  Island, 
New  York. 


.  .  .  Next  to  Godliness:"  Part  of  a  photo  essay  on  an  antique  bathtub 
collection  once  displayed  in  a  New  York  department  store. 
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Lois  Wille  Preserves 
Basic  Private  Rights 


Chicago 

Two- minute  “examinations,” 
often  unsupported  by  case  his¬ 
tories  or  any  scientific  testing, 
were  robbing  hapless  Chicago¬ 
ans  of  their  freedom  and  basic 
rights  to  be  committed  to  state 
mental  institutions  without  ap¬ 
peal. 

These  were  the  conditions 
which,  according  to  ,Iohn  Stan¬ 
ton,  Chicago  Daily  Neii’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  won  for  Cook 
County  Mental  Health  clinic  a 
reputation  as  “expressway  to 
the  nuthouse.” 

Rumors  had  persisted  for 
many  months  that  people  were 
being  committed  to  mental  in¬ 
stitutions  after  unbelievably 
brief  and  superficial  examina¬ 
tions. 

Staff  workers  at  the  clinic  re¬ 
ported  seemingly  normal  people 
were  being  committed  on  the 
questionable  testimony  of  rela¬ 
tives.  Patients  were  given  no 
opportunity  to  challenge  this 
testimony. 

The  News  decided  to  dig  out 
the  facts  and  press  for  prompt 
official  action. 

Swial  Worker 

For  the  ta.sk  the  editors  chose 
Lois  W’ille,  an  attractive  young 
distaff  tenant  of  the  Daily  News 
City  room. 

City  Editor  Maurice  Fischer 
asked  her  to  pose  as  a  social 
worker  and  get  inside  the  clinic. 
With  the  white  robe  of  a  staff 
social  worker  and  keys  to  the 
clinics  locked  wards  and  ex¬ 
amining  rooms  obtained  from  an 
undisclosed  source,  Lois  was 
ready  for  her  risky  role. 

Posing  as  a  new  worker,  Lois 
was  able  to  witness  more  than 
100  examinations  and  take  com¬ 
prehensive  notes  throughout 
without  arousing  suspicion  of 
the  commission  doctors. 

In  fact,  she  found,  the  only 
ones  who  seemed  to  know  what 
was  going  on  or  care  were  the 
patients.  When  the  regularly  as¬ 
signed  social  worker  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  who  rounded  up  patients 
both  failed  to  appear  for  one 
early  moming  session  Lois  filled 
in  at  both  jobs.  The  patients  told 
her  what  to  do — who  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  exams  and  in  what 
ordei\  They  also  were  the  only 
persons  to  ask  her  who  she  was 
and  where  she  came  from. 

No  Papers 

Rapid  turnover  of  clinic  per¬ 
sonnel  and  cold  impersonality  of 
the  system  proved  the  greatest 
aids  to  her  successful  masquer- 


Lois  Wille 


ade.  Doctors,  accustomed  to  lit¬ 
tle  communication  with  the 
.social  worker,  never  thought  to 
challenge  her  pre.sence. 

Lois  had  a  few  bad  moments 
when  doctors  asked  for  papers 
.she  didn’t  have.  But  that  didn’t 
seem  to  bother  them,  she  re¬ 
ported.  They  prepared  their  re¬ 
ports  without  them  —  although 
the  papers  were  essential. 

The  investigation  substanti¬ 
ated  i-umors  of  conditions  at  the 
Mental  Health  clinic:  Examina¬ 
tions  were  incredibly  brief,  and 
often  conducted  by  physicians 
who  seemed  vindictive  and  jiuni- 
tive  in  their  questioning. 

Some  patients  were  committed 
on  the  skimpiest  of  evidence. 

In  a  “Behind  the  Story”  re¬ 
port  at  conclusion  of  the  six- 
article  series,  the  Daily  News 
stated; 

“It  is  a  situation  that  can  de¬ 
stroy  lives — and  one  that  can 
be  corrected  only  if  the  public 
is  informed  and  aroused. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  reporting 
job  that  we  at  the  Daily  News 
are  most  proud  of;  the  kind  of 
ser%ice  to  the  community  we 
like  to  feel  Chicagoans  have 
come  to  expect  from  the  Daily 
News. 

“People — down  and  out  and 
unable  to  protect  themselves — 
were  being  deprived  of  their 
basic  rights.  Their  plight  was 
brought  forcefully  to  public  and 
official  attention.” 

Receives  Awards 

Lois  Wille  is  a  native  Chi¬ 
cagoan.  She  graduated  from 
Northwestem  Medill  School  of 
.Journalism  in  195.3,  was  awaixled 
her  masters  there  a  year  later. 
She  also  seiwed  as  a  reporter 


and  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Sortliweatem.  Her  first 
professional  writing  job  was  as 
publicity  writer  for  the  .Air 
Force  at  White  Sands. 

She  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  1956  as  assistant  to  the 
fashion  editor  and  woman’s  page 
feature  writer,  moving  to  the 
city  room  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  feature 
writer. 

For  another  series  on  the 
Family  Court,  exploring  its 
operations  and  deficiencies,  Aliss 
Wille  recently  received  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association.  Her  stories,  result¬ 
ing  in  official  action,  were  called 
“a  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  children.” 

Mrs.  Wille  received  the  Stick- 
o-Type  Award  from  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  for  feature 
writing  in  1958.  .Assignments 
have  included  interviews  with 
Khru.shchev,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor,  Queen 
Fredericka  of  Greece,  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  .Argentina  and  Jlexico 
and  Prince  Philip  of  England. 

Her  husband,  Wayne,  is  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  Sciem-e  and 
Mcchanicn  magazine. 

• 

Orejion  Journartv 
History  Clarified 

The  recent  death  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  of  William  D.  Wasson, 
first  editor  of  the  San  Fraucii^co 
Xewit  under  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
ownership,  seems  to  be  helping 
to  perpetuate  a  common  error 
in  Oregon  newspaper  history. 

Printed  accounts  credit  Mr. 
Wasson  with  founding  the  Ore- 
yon  Journal  of  Portland,  for 
Mr.  Scripps. 

Actually  the  Journal  was 
founded  by  neither  Mr.  Was.son 
nor  Mr.  Scripps.  The  man  who 
started  the  paper  was  .A.  D. 
Bowen,  remembered  best  as  an 
inventor  of  many  useful  arti¬ 
cles,  including  mothproof  paper 
bags  and  cellophane  windows. 
He  christened  it  the  Evening 
Journal  and  published  the  first 
issue  March  10,  1902. 

William  Wasson  was  the  first 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  after  a  few  months  on  that 
job  he  became  the  paper’s  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  May  1903  he  became  first 
editor  of  E.  W.  Scripps’  new 
paper,  the  San  Francisco  News. 
• 

Editor  Honored 

•  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Frontier  Press  Club  has 
jiresented  its  annual  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  to  Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  achievement  and  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 
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Sportswriters 
Test  Golf  Skill 
In  Puerto  Rico 

Golf  is  a  comparatively  un¬ 
known  game  among  most  sports- 
writers  in  Puerto  Rico.  Thirty- 
two  writers,  sportscasters  and 
associate  members  of  the  Spoi  ts- 
writers  Fraternity  of  Puerto 
Rico  proved  it  once  again  re¬ 
cently  on  the  Dorado  Beach 
Hotel  championship  course. 

They  played  in  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Sportswriters  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  as  guests  of  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller  and  the  lesort  hotel 
he  built. 

.Almost  all  the  contestants 
played  in  street  shoes,  depleted 
the  pro  shop’s  stock  of  rental 
clubs,  and  brought  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  game.  The  tourna¬ 
ment  is  rated  as  one  of  the 
world’s  worst  tournaments  on 
one  of  the  woild’s  finest  golf 
courses. 

Tournament  Director  was 
Harvey  Raynor  and  the  Official 
Starter  was  .A.  H.  (Rosy)  Cope¬ 
land. 

One  group  playing  off  a  three- 
way  tie  from  the  1961  tourna¬ 
ment  broke  into  a  verbal  skir¬ 
mish  until  Emilio  E.  Huyke, 
sports  editor  of  El  Mundo  and 
jiresident  of  the  Sportswriters 
Fiaternity,  solved  the  problem 
by  scheduling  this  playoff  for 
next  year. 

■After  screening  the  score- 
cards,  some  of  which  were  either 
undecipherable  or  meaningless, 
the  following  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced:  Experts  class,  Roy 
Brown  of  the  Island  Times; 
“Novilleros,”  or  students  class, 
Jose  Roberto  Diaz  of  El  Im- 
pareial,  and  Hackers  class, 
Joaquin  Martinez  Rous.set  of 
Borieiia  Magazine.  Brown  also 
won  in  1961. 

The  awards  were  presented 
by  G.  Bland  Hoke,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Dorado  Beach  Hotel.  He  said 
plans  call  for  invitations  to  be 
issued  to  several  prominent  golf 
writers  to  come  to  Puerto'  Rico 
and  play  in  the  tournament. 

• 

For  Public  .\flFairs 

San  Diego 

Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  director  of  personnel, 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
jiointed  to  a  new  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Copley  newspapers  in  Southern 
California  and  Illinois.  He  will 
conduct  public  affairs  seminars 
and  other  activities  aimed  at 
providing  citizens  with  an  in¬ 
formed  look  at  government. 
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S.  I.  Newhouse  enters  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States-ltem 
Building  after  closing  $40  million  purchase  of  stock. 


Mr.  Newhouse  is  greeted  by  Robert  Gough,  business  manager,  on 
start  of  a  tour  through  most  of  the  departments. 


Times-Picayune 
Elects  Allen 

New  Orleans 
Frank  C.  Allen,  mana^np:  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Veto  Orleans  States- 
ltem,  was  this  week  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company.  Clay  W. 
Beckner,  president  of  the  Joseph 
Rathorne  Land  &  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  was  named  a  director. 
They  fill  positions  vacated  by 


Jerry  K.  Nicholson,  who  resigned 
after  unsuccessfully  resisting 
sale  of  the  stock  to  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  president  of  the  New¬ 
house  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  States-ltem  for  20 
years.  During  World  War  II  he 
was  acting  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States.  Before  that  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Times- 
Pieaynne. 

For  16  years  Mr.  Beckner  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Voting  Trust  which  was  termin¬ 


ated  May  8,  1962.  He  is  a  former 
executive  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  here. 


Strike  Closes  Daily 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 

After  65  years  of  publication, 
the  Sherbrooke  Daily  Record 
closed  June  4  when  20  members 
of  the  mechanical  force  went  on 
strike  in  a  demand  for  higher 
wages.  The  paper  employed  70 
persons  in  all. 


Newhouse  Invests 
Now  in  Comle  Nast 

S.  1.  Newhouse  has  inci’eased 
his  holdings  in  Conde  Nast  Com¬ 
pany,  magazine  publishers,  re¬ 
cently,  according  to  the  SEC 
report  on  insiders’  stock  pur¬ 
chases.  This  showed  the  Patriot 
News  Company,  Harrisburg, 
bought  .52,000  shares  of  com¬ 
mon,  bringing  its  interest  to 
1,077,176  shares.  Conde  Nast 
stock  was  traded  this  week  at 
$8. 


Cooksey  System  of 

WEB  CONTROL 

EQUIPMENT  DESIGNED  TO  COMPLETELY 
PROTECT  YOUR  PRESS  WHEN  A  WEB  BREAKS 
.  .  .  INSTEAD  OF  MERELY  STOPPING  IT! 


The  Cooksey  System  consists  of  three  basic  units  which  furnish 
positive  and  instantaneous  control  of  the  web  at  time  of  a  web 
break.  These  three  units  are: 

1.  A  detector  which  has  been  specifically  designed  for 
today's  higher  press  speeds,  to  act  quickly  and  positively 
at  the  time  of  a  web  break. 

2.  Trolleys  which  are  electrically  operated  and  are  equipped 
with  special  type  rubber  wheels  that  actuate  against  the 
web  at  the  time  of  a  web  break  to  prevent  damaging 
wrap-ups  or  winders. 


3.  A  severing  device  which  is  compact  with  a  cutting  action 
that  is  positive  and  instantaneous. 


FOR  INFORMATION.  i^RITE  TO 


WEB  BREAK  DETECTOR 


TROLLEY 


WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE,  SCHILLER  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


t 
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SYNDICATES 


I 

I 

1 


DKtn PC  I 


□ 

■ 

*  — •  lAa/  icAamlitti  womI  fomt 


Unscramble  these  four  Jumbles, 
one  letter  to  each  square,  to 
form  four  ordinary  words. 


ITEM  A 

L 

c 

BHilS 

u 

■■■ 

n 

□ 

n 

Print  the  SURPRISE  ANSWER  here 


WHAT  LAETV  <50C?IVA 
6AIC?  AT  THE  ENP  OF 
HEf?  FAMOUS  RIPE. 


Now  arrange  the  circled  letters 
to  form  the  surprise  answer,  as 
suggested  by  the  above  cartoon. 


T 


X 


Puzzle  &  eliiiekle! 


JUMBLE,  that  scrambled  word  game,  is 

contagious — like  crossword  puzzles  with  chuckles! 

Gives  the  I.Q.  a  workout,  teases  the  brain,  and 
lets  loose  stored  up  laughs.  All  the  family  can  have 
fun,  nobody  need  sit  on  the  sidelines.  Readers  get 
relaxation — and  get  into  the  act! 

Now  carried  bv  more  than  a  hundred  leading 
newspapers.  It  merits  a  place  in  yours ! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write, 
right  now ! 


Chivnifo  Trihunp  -  New  York  iVcfr# 

^ mm n st S MnM*  UuiidinQ^ 

SffnUitOirf  #ffC»  Tribune  Tau-vr,  CMeaaa 
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Ted  Williams  Writes 
An  All-Sports  Column 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Ted  Williams,  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  controversial  and  suc¬ 
cessful  big  league  baseball  play¬ 
ers  for  22  years,  wdll  write  a 
weekly  column  covering  all 
sports. 

The  column,  desig^ied  to  an¬ 
swer  readers’  questions  about 
sports  in  g^eneral,  is  distributed 
for  Saturday  or  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion,  beginning  June  16,  by  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Answers  All  Mail 

Mr.  Williams  and  his  staff  will 
w’rite  letters  giving  personal  an¬ 
swers  to  all  mail  he  receives 
from  readers.  Prizes,  consisting 
of  sporting  goods,  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  letters  he  receives. 
Membership  cards  in  the  Ted 
Williams  Clubs  of  America  will 
be  mailed  to  those  w’ho  request 
them. 

The  column  runs  to  500  words, 
but  it  can  be  adapted  to  even 
shorter  space  because  of  its 
flexible  format.  The  only  title  it 
bears  is  “Ted  Williams”  and 
there  will  be  a  sub-title  each 
week  about  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  discussed. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  now  lives 
at  Islamorada  in  the  fabled 
Florida  Keys  between  Miami 
and  Key  West,  fishes  for  tarpon 
and  other  deep  sea  fish  just  off 
his  front  yard.  He  is  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  fisherman,  hunter 
and  golfer  as  well  as  being  a 
superlative  star  at  baseball. 

His  firm,  Ted  Williams,  Inc., 
manufactures  sporting  goods  of 
his  own  design — baseball  gloves 
and  other  equipment,  fishing 
tackle  (he  recently  originated  a 
;  new  reel),  shotgfuns,  golf  clubs 
and  other  items. 

3,500  Mentions 

Bill  Doll,  nationally  known 
public  relations  man,  who  rep¬ 
resents  Mr.  Williams,  had  a  clip¬ 
ping  service  check  made  recently 
and  found  that  Ted  received  3,- 
:  500  unsolicited  mentions  in 
j  newspapers  in  one  month’s  time, 

’  despite  the  fact  he  has  retired 
from  baseball. 

Ted  Williams  on  June  2  be¬ 
gan  three-minute  sports  broad- 
i  casts  each  Saturday  at  5 :38 
;  p.  m.  (Eastern  Daylight  Time) 

'  on  the  “Monitor  62”  program 
over  the  entire  national  radio 
network  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  Through  his 
1  interest  in  the  Little  League, 
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Ted  has  made  a  movie  short  en¬ 
titled  “Batting  With  Ted  Wil¬ 
liams”  and  has  provided  850 
prints  to  be  circulated  among 
Little  League  clubs  for  screen¬ 
ing.  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  will 
telecast  a  five-minute  excerpt 
from  the  film  Sunday  night, 
June  17. 

The  sportsman-columnist  plans 
to  make  a  long-playing  record, 
“How  To  Hit,”  at  an  early  date. 

The  column,  it  was  promised, 
will  reflect  Mr.  Williams’  view 
on  all  outdoor  sports,  or  on  any 
subject  as  it  relates  to  sports. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  it  as  topical  as  possible. 

Some  Subjects 

Here  are  some  subjects  of 
Ted  Williams  columns:  Income 
tax  depreciation  allowance  for 
athletes,  has-beens  and  never- 
weres,  college  athletes  and  their 
contract  demands,  evaluation  of 
fans  in  major  league  cities,  new 
records  broken  with  new  tools, 
fans’  attitudes  with  sports  fig¬ 
ures,  a  look  at  the  new  teams  in 
Houston  and  New  York  (Mets), 
baseball  coaches,  officiating  in 
general. 

Home  Run 

Ted  Williams  began  his  major 
league  career  with  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  in  1939  and  ended  it 
with  a  home-run  his  last  time  at 
bat  in  1960.  “The  Splendid 
Splinter”  as  he  was  known  to 
baseball  fans  the  world  over  — 
established  himself  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  such  rare  stature  that 
comparison  with  his  record  will 
forever  be  a  yardstick  for  judg¬ 
ing  others.  Twice  the  American 
League’s  Most  Valuable  Player; 
the  last  major  leaguer  to  bat 
over  .400  (.406  in  1941) ;  a  lif^ 
time  average  of  .344;  named  to 
18  All-Star  teams;  third  great¬ 
est  home-run  hitter  in  history 
with  521. 

These  figures  merely  touch  the 
highlights.  And  who  knows  how 
the  record  book  might  read  had 
ne  not  interrupted  his  baseball 
career  twice  to  serve  five  years 
as  a  pilot  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps? 

IJkes  Fishing 

Baseball,  though,  isn’t  Ted 
Williams’  only  sport.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  and  accomplished 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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— “I’igeon’s-Eye  View  of  the 
Market”  was  title  of  a  two-page 
article  in  Business  Week  (May 
26)  about  the  “Blue  Chips” 
comic  strip  by  Morrie  Brickman, 
distributed  by  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  strip  chronicles  the 
ups  and  (mostly)  downs  of  a 
hapless  odd-lot  trader  on  the 
stock  market  named  Pigeon. 
“Blue  Chips”  runs  in  10.3  news¬ 
papers,  usually  on  the  business 
or  financial  page.  Brickman  said 
Pigeon  is  largely  autobiographi¬ 
cal,  and  Brickman  has  the  port- 
d  bv  the  McClure  befell  Atlanta  that  day  in  foUo  to  prove  it. 

per  Syndicate  Mrs  the  loss  of  many  leading  citizens 
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the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  “Pre.ss  Week”  will  be  held  in 

mau  01  e  rs  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  New  York  July  8-14.  There  had 

to  reprint  it.  The  Hall  Syndicate  l>een  some  talk  of  cancelling  the 

■ried.  The  author  now  ...  .,  ...  .  . 

w  -I  •  ert  ■  ti  •  editors  then  sent  it  as  a  bonus  affair. 

hters!'"^"'^  "  '  '  column  to -Mr.  .McGill’s  whole  list  Eleanor  Lambert,  pre.ss  direc- 

of  newspapers.  tor  ^vho  has  guided  the  July 


ter”  became  the  oldest  player  in 
major  league  history  to  win  a 
batting  championship.  .4t  40  he 
did  it  again.  Now  that  Ted  is 
out  of  baseball,  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  other  records  to 
come  in  other  fields,  including 
his  career  as  a  sports  columnist. 


Syndicates 


Ted  Williams 


INEZ  ROBB 


From  world  crisis  to  summer 
salads  this  famous  reporter  roves 
with  wit  and  candor  in  five  great 
columns  a  week. 


She  is  also  the  author  of 
the  new  fast-selling 


United  Feature  Syndicate,  InCi 

220  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 


Justice  Black 

((’iintlmu'd  from  pane  15) 


JUSTICK  BLACK:  The  ques¬ 
tion  assumes  in  the  first  place 
that  a  whole  state  can  be  in- 
flanH><l  so  tliat  a  fair  trial  is  not 
jwssihle.  On  most  of  these 
assuini)tions  that  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  dangers  of  the 
spread  of  information,  I  per¬ 
haps  diverge  at  a  point  from 
many  of  those  who  disagree  with 
my  views.  I  have  again  a  kind 
of  an  old-fashioned  trust  in 
human  l)eings.  I  learned  it  as  a 
lx)y  and  have  never  wholly  lost 
that  faith. 

I  l)elieve  in  trial  by  jury.  Here 
again  perhaps  I  am  a  literalist. 

I  do  not  think  that  trial  by  jury 
is  a  perfect  way  of  determining 
facts,  of  adjudicating  guilt,  or 
of  adjudicating  controversies. 
But  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
way.  That  is  where  1  .stand  on 
that. 

Jildge*<>  Kesponsihililv 

I  do  not  think  myself  that  any¬ 
one  can  say  that  there  can  be 
enough  i)ublicity  completely  to 
destroy  the  ideas  of  fairness  in 
the  minds  of  people,  including 
the  judges.  One  of  the  great 
things  alwut  trials  by  jury  in 
I  criminal  cases  that  have  devel- 
'  oped  in  this  country — I  refer  to 
criminal  cases  because  there  is 
where  most  of  the  persecutions 
are  found  in  connection  with 
bringing  charges  against  un¬ 
popular  people  or  people  in  un¬ 
popular  causes — we  should  not 
forget  that  if  the  jury  happens 
to  go  wrong,  the  judge  has  a 
solemn  duty  in  a  criminal  case 
not  to  let  an  unfair  verdict 
stand.  Also,  in  this  country,  an 
appellate  court  can  hear  the 
case. 

I  realize  that  we  do  not  have 
cases  now  like  they  had  when 
William  Penn  was  tried  for 
preaching  on  the  streets  of 
London.  The  jury  which  was 
called  in  to  .send  him  off  quickly 
to  jail  refu.sed  to  do  so,  and 
(  suffere<l  puni.shment  from  the 
judge  l)ecause  they  would  not 
convict  a  man  for  preaching  on 
the  streets.  Rut  that  is  a  part 
of  history,  and  it  is  but  one  of 
thou.sands  of  cases  of  the  kind. 
Those  people  had  publicity;  that 
is  why  they  would  not  convict 
William  Penn.  They  knew,  be¬ 
cause  the  pi*ople  had  l)een  talk¬ 
ing,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  so  much  censorship  then, 
that  William  Penn  was  l)eing 
prosecuteil  largely  because  he 
was  a  dis.senter  from  the  ortho- 
do.x  views.  So  they  stood  up  like 

Inien  and  would  not  convict.  They 
lost  their  property,  some  of  them 
their  liberty.  Rut  they  stood  up 
like  men. 


I  do  not  myself  think  that  it 
is  necessary  to  stifle  the  press  in 
order  to  reach  fair  verdicts.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  juries 
to  1h*  influenced  wrongfully.  But 
with  our  .system  of  education  we 
should  be  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  in  tho.se  days  in 
England,  when  they  found  that 
the  jury  was  one  of  greatest 
steps  on  their  way  to  free<lom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Madison 
placed  trial  by  jury  along  with 
freedom  of  the  press  and  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  as  the  three 
mo.st  highly  cherished  lil)erties 
of  the  American  people  in  his 
time. 

I  do  not  withdraw  my  loyalty 
to  the  First  Amendment  or  say 
that  the  press  should  be  cen.sored 
on  the  theory  that  in  order  to 
preserve  fair  trials  it  is  neces- 
■sary  to  try  the  people  of  the 
press  in  summarj’  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  send  them  to  jail 
for  what  they  have  publi.shed. 

I  want  both  fair  trials  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press?.  I  grant  that 
you  cannot  get  everything  you 
want  perfectly,  and  you  never 
will.  But  you  won’t  do  any  good 
in  this  country’,  which  aspires  to 
freedom,  by  saying  just  give  the 
courts  a  little  more  power,  just 
a  little  more  power  to  suppress 
the  people  and  the  press,  and 
things  will  be  all  right.  You  just 
take  a  little  chunk  off  here  and 
a  little  bit  there.  I  would  not 
take  it  off  anyw’here.  I  believe 
that  they  meant  what  they  said 
alsout  freedom  of  the  press  just 
as  they  meant  what  they  said 
alxjut  establishment  of  religion, 
and  I  would  answer  this  question 
as  I  hav’e  answert'd  the  other 
one. 

Dcfanialion 

CAHN :  Do  you  make  an 
exception  in  free<lom  of  speech 
and  press  for  the  law  of  defama¬ 
tion?  That  i.s,  are  you  willing  to 
allow  people  to  sue  for  damages 
when  they  are  subjected  to  lil)el 
or  slander? 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  My  view 
of  the  Fir.st  Amendment,  as 
originally  ratified,  is  that  it  said 
Congress  should  pass  none  of 
these  kinds  of  laws.  As  written 
at  that  time,  the  Amendment 
applied  only  to  Congress.  I  have 
no  doubt  myself  that  the  pro¬ 
vision,  as  written  and  adopte<l, 
intendetl  that  there  should  be  no 
lil)el  or  defamation  law  in  the 
Unite<l  States  under  the  United 
States  Government,  just  abso¬ 
lutely  none  so  far  as  I  am 
concerne<l. 

That  is,  no  federal  law.  At 
that  time — I  will  have  to  state 
this  in  order  to  let  you  know 
what  I  think  about  libel  and 
defamation — people  were  afraid 
of  the  new  Federal  Government. 
I  hope  that  they  have  not  wholly 
lost  that  fear  up  to  this  time 


l)e<‘ause,  while  government  is  a 
wonderful  and  an  essential  thing 
in  order  to  have  any  kind  of 
libt'rty,  order  or  peace,  it  has 
such  j>ower  that  people  must 
always  remember  to  check  them 
here  and  balance  them  there  and 
limit  them  here  in  order  to  see 
that  you  do  not  lose  too  much 
lilx'rty  in  exchange  for  govern¬ 
ment.  So  I  have  no  doubt  al)out 
what  the  Amendment  intended. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  shortly 
after  the  Constitution  was 
written,  a  man  named  St.  George 
Tucker,  a  great  friend  of  Madi- 
.son’s,  who  serve<l  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  Annapolis 
Convention  of  1786  which  first 
attempted  to  fill  the  need  for  a 
national  constitution,  put  out  a 
revi.sefl  edition  of  Blackstone. 
In  it  he  explained  what  our 
Constitution  meant  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  He  said  there  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  participants  in  the 
development  of  the  Constitution, 
that  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  l)e  no  libel  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Lawyers 
might  profit  from  consulting 
Tucker’s  edition  of  Blackstone  on 
that  subject. 

Seditious  Libel 

As  far  as  public  libel  is  con¬ 
cerned,  or  seditious  libel,  I  have 
been  very  much  disturbe?!  some¬ 
times  to  see  that  there  is  present 
an  idea  that  because  we  have 
had  the  practice  of  suing  indi¬ 
viduals  for  libel,  seditious  libel 
still  remains  for  the  use  of 
government  in  this  country. 
Seditious  libel,  as  it  has  been 
put  into  practice  throughout  the 
centuries,  is  nothing  in  the  world 
except  the  prosecution  of  people 
who  are  on  the  wrong  side 
politically;  they  have  said  some¬ 
thing  and  their  group  has  lost 
and  they  are  prosecuted.  Those 
of  you  who  read  the  newspaper 
see  that  this  is  happening  all 
over  the  world  now,  every  week 
somewhere.  Somelwdy  gets  out, 
somelxKly  else  gets  in,  they  call 
a  military  court  or  a  special 
commission,  and  they  try  him. 
When  he  gets  through  sometimes 
he  is  not  living. 

My  belief  is  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  made  applicable 
to  the  .states  by  the  Fourteenth. 
I  do  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  my 
own  view  is  concerned,  as  to 
what  should  be  and  what  I  hope 
will  sometime  be  the  constitu¬ 
tional  doctrine  that  ju.st  as  it 
was  not  intended  to  authorize 
damage  suits  for  mere  words  as 
distinguished  from  conduct  as 
far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerne<l,  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  the  states. 

I  realize  that  sometimes  you 
have  a  libel  suit  that  accomp¬ 
lishes  some  good.  I  practiced 


law  twenty  years.  I  was  a  pretty 
active  trial  lawyer.  The  biggest 
judgment  I  ever  got  for  a  libel 
was  $300.  I  never  took  a  case 
for  iM»litical  libel  because  1  found 
out  that  Alabama  juries,  at 
least,  do  not  believe  in  political 
lilx*!  suits  and  they  just  do  not 
give  verdicts.  I  knew  of  one 
verdict  given  against  a  big  news¬ 
paper  dow’n  there  for  $25,000, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala¬ 
bama  reversed  it.  So  even  that 
one  <lid  not  pan  out  very  well. 

1  l)elieve  with  Jefferson  that 
it  is  time  enough  for  government 
to  step  in  to  regulate  people 
when  they  do  something,  not 
when  they  my  something,  and  I 
do  not  l)elieve  myself  that  there 
is  any  halfway  ground  if  you 
enforce  the  protections  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

CAHN:  Would  it  be  constitu¬ 
tional  to  prosecute  someone  who 
falsely  shoute<l  “fire”  in  a 
theater? 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  I  went  to 
a  theater  last  night  with  you.  I 
have  an  idea  if  you  and  I  had 
gotten  up  and  marched  around 
that  theater,  whether  we  said 
anything  or  not,  we  w’ould  have 
been  arrestetl.  Nobody  has  ever 
.said  that  the  First  Amendment 
gives  people  a  right  to  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  they  want  to 
go  or  say  anything  in  the  world 
they  w’ant  to  say.  Buying  the 
theater  tickets  did  not  buy  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  speech 
there.  We  have  a  system  of 
property  in  this  country  which 
is  al.so  protected  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  We  have  a  system  of 
l)roperty,  which  means  that  a 
man  does  not  have  a  right  to  do 
anything  he  wants  anywhere  he 
wants  to  do  it.  For  instance,  I 
would  feel  a  little  badly  if  some- 
l)ody  were  to  try  to  come  into 
my  house  and  tell  me  that  he 
had  a  constitutional  right  to 
come  in  there  because  he  wanted 
to  make  a  speech  against  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  realize  the 
freedom  of  people  to  make  a 
speech  against  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  do  not  want  him  to 
make  it  in  my  house. 

That  is  a  wonderful  aphorism 
alx)ut  shouting  “fire”  in  a 
crowded  theater.  But  you  do  not 
have  to  shout  “fire”  to  get 
arrested.  If  a  person  creates  a 
di.sorder  in  a  theater,  they  would 
get  him  there  not  because  of 
what  he  hollered  but  because  he 
hollered.  They  would  get  him 
not  l)ecause  of  any  views  he  had 
but  l)ecause  they  thought  he  did 
not  have  any  views  that  they 
wanted  to  hear  there.  That  is 
the  way  I  would  answer:  not 
liecause  of  what  he  shouted  but 
lKK;au.se  he  shouted. 

CAHN:  Is  there  any  kind  of 
obscene  material,  whether  de¬ 
fined  as  hard-core  pornography 
(Confhnied  on  payc  86) 
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Justice  Black 


nearly  all  others  or  all  others. 
Rut  I  will  say  it  constitutes  the 
difference  to  me  between  a  free 


sect  was  in  control  in  a  state 
for  a  time,  they  would  say  that 
the  others  could  not  hold  office, 


have  a  Bill  of  Riphts.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  see  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  jerked  by  the  back  of 


{Cont hiiicd  from  page  85) 


or  otherwise,  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  which  can  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  restricted  in  any  manner 
whatever,  in  vour  opinion? 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  I  will  say 
it  can  in  this  countrj',  because 
the  courts  have  held  that  it  can. 

CAHN:  Yes,  but  you  won’t 
pet  off  so  easily.  I  want  to  know 
what  vou  think. 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  My  view 
is,  without  deviation,  without 
exception,  without  any  ifs,  buts, 
or  whereases,  that  freedom  of 
speech  means  that  you  shall  not 
do  somethinp  to  people  either 
for  tlie  views  they  have  or  the 
views  they  express  or  the  words 
they  speak  or  write. 

There  is  stronp  arpument  for 
the  position  taken  by  a  man 
whom  I  admire  very  preatly. 
Dr.  Meiklejohn,  that  the  First 
Amendment  really  was  intended 
to  protect  political  speech,  and  I 
do  think  that  vv'as  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose;  that  plus  the  fact  that 
they  wanted  to  protect  religious 
speech.  Those  were  the  two  main 
thinps  they  had  in  mind. 

It  is  the  law  that  there  can  be 
an  arrest  made  for  obscenity.  It 
was  the  law  in  Rome  that  they 
could  arrest  people  for  obscenity 
after  Aupustus  became  Caesar. 
Tacitus  says  that  then  it  became 
obscene  to  criticize  the  Emperor. 
It  is  not  any  trouble  to  establish 
a  classification  so  that  whatever 
it  is  that  you  do  not  want  said  is 
within  that  classification.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  halfway 
pround  for  protectinp  freedom 
of  speech  and  press.  If  you  say 
it  is  half  free,  you  can  rest 
assure<l  that  it  will  not  remain 
as  much  as  half  free.  Madison 
explained  that  in  his  preat 
Remonstrance  when  he  said  in 
effect,  “If  you  make  laws  to 
force  people  to  speak  the  words 
of  Christianity,  it  won’t  lx;  lonp 
until  the  same  power  will  narrow 
the  sole  relipion  to  the  most 
powerful  sect  in  it.”  I  realize 
that  there  are  danpers  in  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  halfway 
marks. 

CAHN :  Do  you  subscribe  to 
the  idea  involved  in  the  clear  and 
present  danper  rule? 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  I  do  not. 

CAHN:  By  way  of  conclu¬ 
sion,  Justice  Black,  would  you 
kindly  summarize  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  judpe’s  role  in  cases 
arisinp  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Bill  of  Riphts? 

JUSTICE  BLACK:  The  Bill 
of  Riphts  to  me  constitutes  the 
difference  between  this  country 
and  many  others.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say  most  others  or 
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country  and  a  country  that  is 
not  free. 

My  idea  of  the  whole  thinp  is 
this:  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  the  world  between 
people  and  povemment.  The 
people  were  afraid  of  povern- 
ment;  they  had  a  ripht  to  be 
afraid.  All  over  the  world  men 
had  been  destroyed — and  when 
I  say  “povemment”  I  mean  the 
individuals  who  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  control  of  it  at  the 
moment,  whether  they  were 
elected,  whether  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  whether  they  pot  there 
vv'ith  the  sword,  however  they 
pot  there — the  people  always 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  because 
power  is  a  heady  thinp,  a  dan- 
perous  thinp.  There  have  l)een 
very  few  individuals  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  who  could  be 
trusted  vv'ith  complete,  unadul¬ 
terated,  omnipotent  power  over 
their  fellovvmen. 

Millions  of  people  have  died 
throuphout  the  world  because 
of  the  evils  of  their  povernments. 
Those  days  had  not  wholly 
passed  when  the  Pilprims  came 
over  to  this  country.  Many  of 
thtmi  had  suffered  personally. 
Some  of  them  had  their  ears  cut 
off.  Many  of  them  had  been 
mutilated.  Many  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  had.  Some  of  your  ances¬ 
tors  came  here  to  pet  away  from 
persecution.  Certainly,  mine  did. 

There  had  been  strupples 
throuphout  the  apes  to  curb  the 
danperous  power  of  povernors. 
Rome  had  a  sound  povemment 
at  one  time.  Those  who  study  it 
carefully  will  find  that,  except 
for  the  slave  class,  they  had,  so 
far  as  most  of  the  people  were 
concerned,  a  pood  form  of  pov- 
ernnment.  But  it  turned,  and 
then  they  had  Aupustus  and  the 
other  Caesars,  and  the  Neros 
and  Calipulas  and  Tiberiuses. 

One  of  the  interestinp  thinps 
about  Tiberius  is  that  in  all  the 
history  I  have  read  he  is  about 
the  only  man  of  preat  promin¬ 
ence  who  ever  defended  in¬ 
formers.  He  made  the  statement 
that  the  informers  were  the 
puardians  of  Rome.  Recently  I 
hav^e  heard  that  said  here  once 
or  twice. 

Kclipious  Prrsecutiun 

When  our  ancestors  came  over 
here  and  started  this  country, 
they  had  some  more  persecutions 
of  their  o^vm.  It  was  not  limited 
to  any  one  relipion.  A  lot  of  my 
Baptist  brethren  pot  into 
trouble;  a  lot  of  the  Methodist 
brethren  pot  into  trouble; 
a  lot  of  the  Epi.scopal  Church 
pot  in  trouble,  the  Conprepa- 
tional  Church  —  each  of  them 
in  turn.  A  lot  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  pot  in  trouble.  Whichever 


which  is  an  easy  way  of  pettinp 
rid  of  your  adversaries  if  you 
can  put  it  over.  Even  for  half  a 
century  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  some  of  the  states 
barred  the  members  of  certain 
faiths  from  holdinp  office. 

Throuphout  all  of  this  —  as 
the  Jewish  people  know  as  well 
as  any  people  on  earth  —  perse¬ 
cutions  were  abroad  everywhere 
in  the  world.  A  man  never  knew, 
when  he  pot  home,  whether  his 
family  would  be  there,  and  the 
family  at  home  nev'er  knew 
whether  the  head  of  the  family 
would  pet  back.  There  was  noth- 
inp  strange  about  that  when 
Hitler  did  it.  It  was  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory  when  i)eople  pet  too  much 
power. 

I  like  what  the  Jewish  people 
did  when  they  took  what 
amounted  to  a  written  constitu¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  states  did  it 
before  the  time  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  they  adopted  writ¬ 
ten  constitutions.  Why?  Because 
they  wanted  to  mark  boundaries 
beyond  which  government  could 
not  go,  stripping  people  of  their 
liberty  to  think,  to  talk,  to  write, 
to  work,  to  be  happy. 

So  we  hav’e  a  written  Con¬ 
stitution.  What  good  is  it?  What 
pood  is  it  if,  as  some  judpes  say, 
all  it  means  is:  “Government, 
you  can  still  do  this  unless  it 
is  so  bad  that  it  shocks  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  judpes.”  It  does 
not  say  that  to  me.  We  have 
certain  provisions  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  say  “Thou  shalt 
not.”  They  do  not  say,  “You 
can  do  this  unless  it  offends  the 
sense  of  decency  of  the  Enplish- 
speakinp  world.”  They  do  not 
say  that.  They  do  not  say,  “You 
can  po  ahead  and  do  this  unless 
it  is  offensive  to  the  universal 
sense  of  decency.”  If  they  did, 
they  would  say  virtually  noth¬ 
ing.  There  would  be  no  definite, 
binding  place,  no  specific  pro¬ 
hibition,  if  that  were  all  it  said. 

I  believe  with  Locke  in  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  leaves  any  one  department 
of  government  free  without 
there  being  a  check  on  it  some¬ 
where.  Of  course,  thinps  are 
different  in  England;  they  do 
have  unchecked  powers,  and 
they  also  have  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  history.  But  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  history  that  suited  the 
lieople  th^t  formed  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  Madison  said  that  ex¬ 
plicitly  when  he  offered  the  Bill 
of  Riphts  to  the  Congress.  Jeff¬ 
erson  repeated  it  time  and  time 
again.  Why  was  it  not?  Because 
it  left  Parliament  with  power  to 
pass  such  laws  as  it  saw  fit  to 
pass.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  wanted.  So  w’e 


the  neck  by  any  government 
official;  he  cannot  have  his  home 
invaded ;  he  cannot  be  picked  up 
legally  and  carried  away  be¬ 
cause  his  views  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  majority,  even  if 
they  are  terrible  views,  how¬ 
ever  bad  they  may  be.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  justice  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  men  can  best 
w'ork  out  their  own  opinions,  and 
that  they  are  not  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  government.  Of  course, 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
field  of  relipion,  because  a  man’s 
religion  is  between  himself  and 
his  Creator,  not  between  himself 
and  his  povemment. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  any 
more  except  this:  I  was  asked 
a  question  about  preserving  this 
country’.  I  confess  I  am  a  com¬ 
plete  chauvinist.  I  think  it  is 
the  greatest  country  in  the 
w'orld.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest 
because  it  has  a  Bill  of  Riphts. 

I  think  it  could  be  the  worst  if 
it  did  not  have  one.  It  does  not 
take  a  nation  lonp  to  degenerate. 
We  saw’,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
a  neighboring  country  where 
people  w’ere  walking  the  streets 
in  reasonable  peace  one  day  and 
within  a  month  we  saw  them 
marching  to  the  back  of  a  wall 
to  meet  a  firing  squad  w’ithout  a 
trial. 

Freedom  N»»t  Flexible 

I  am  a  chauvinist  because  this 
country  offers  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunities  of  any  country  in 
the  world  to  people  of  ever}’ 
kind,  of  every  type,  of  every 
race,  of  every  origin,  of  every 
relipion  —  without  regard  to 
wealth,  W’ithout  regard  to  pover¬ 
ty.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
the  child  bom  today  to  be  reared 
among  his  people  by  his  people, 
to  worship  his  God,  whatever 
his  God  may  be,  or  to  refuse  to 
worship  anybody’s  God  if  that 
is  his  wish.  It  is  a  free  country; 
it  will  remain  free  only,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  recognize  that  the 
boundaries  of  freedom  are  not 
so  flexible;  they  are  not  made  of 
mush.  They  say  “Thou  shalt  | 
not,”  and  I  think  that  is  what 
they  mean. 

Now,  I  have  read  that  every 
sophisticated  person  knows  that 
you  cannot  have  any  absolute 
“thou  shalt  nots.”  But  you  know 
w’hen  I  drive  my  car  against  a 
red  light,  I  do  not  expect  them 
to  turn  me  loose  if  I  can  prove 
that  though  I  w’as  going  across 
that  red  light,  it  was  not  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  so-called  “universal 
sense  of  decency.”  I  have  an 
idea  there  are  some  absolutes. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  far  in  that 
respect  from  the  Holy  Scrip-  . 
tures. 

The  Jew’ish  iieople  have  had 
a  glorious  history.  It  is  wonder- 
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ful  to  think  about  the  contribu¬ 
tions  that  were  made  to  the 
world  from  a  small,  remote  area 
in  the  East.  I  have  to  admit 

I  that  most  of  my  ideas  stem 
basically  from  there. 

It  is  largely  because  of  these 
same  contributions  that  I  am 
here  tonight  as  a  member  of 
what  I  consider  the  greatest 
Court  in  the  world.  It  is  great 
because  it  is  independent.  If  it 
were  not  independent,  it  would 
not  be  great.  If  all  nine  of  those 
men  came  out  each  Monday 
morning  like  a  phonograph 
speaking  one  voice,  you  could 
rest  assured  it  would  not  be 
independent.  But  it  does  not 
come  that  way.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  come  that  way  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  not  a  good, 
sound,  wholesome  respect  on  the 
part  of  every  justice  for  every 
other  justice. 

I  do  hope  that  this  occasion 
may  cause  you  to  think  a  little 
more  and  study  a  little  more 
about  the  Constitution,  which  is 
the  source  of  your  liberty;  no, 
not  the  source  —  I  will  take  that 
back  —  but  a  protection  of  your 
liberty.  Yesterday  a  man  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  recent  speech  en¬ 
titled  “Is  the  First  Amendment 
Obsolete?”  The  conclusion  of  the 
wTiter,  who  is  a  distinguished 
law  school  dean,  was  that  the 
Amendment  no  longer  fits  the 
times  and  that  it  needs  to  be 
modified  to  get  away  from  its 
rigidity.  The  author  contends 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
the  term  “due  process  of  law” 
and  measure  everything  by  that 
standard,  “due  process  of  law” 
meaning  that  unless  a  law  is  so 
bad  that  it  shocks  the  conscience 
of  the  Court,  it  cannot  be  un¬ 
constitutional.  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  to  pass  on  the  laws  of  this 
country  according  to  the  degree 
of  shock  I  receive!  Some  people 
get  shocked  more  readily  than 
others  at  certain  things.  I  get 
shocked  pretty  quickly,  I  con¬ 
fess,  when  I  see  —  and  this  I 
say  with  trepidation  because  it 
is  considered  bad  to  admit  it  — 
but  I  do  get  shocked  now  and 
,  then  when  I  see  some  gross  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done,  although 
I  am  solemnly  informed  that  we 
do  not  sit  to  administer  justice, 
we  sit  to  administer  law  in  the 
abstract. 

I  am  for  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last.  I  believe  it  means  what  it 
says,  and  it  says  to  me,  “Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  keep  its  hands 
off  religion.  Government  shall 
not  attempt  to  control  the  ideas 
a  man  has.  Government  shall 
not  attempt  to  establish  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  any  kind.  Government 
,  shall  not  abridge  freedom  of  the 
^ess  or  speech.  It  shall  let  any¬ 
body  talk  in  this  country.”  I 
have  never  been  shaken  in  the 
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faith  that  the  American  people 
are  the  kind  of  people  and  have 
the  kind  of  loyalty  to  their  gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  need  not  fear 
the  talk  of  Communists  or  of 
anybody  else.  Let  them  talk!  In 
the  American  way,  we  will  an¬ 
swer  them. 

• 

Estes  Newspaper 
Holding  Sold 

Pecos,  Texas 

Two  certified  accountants 
bought  Billie  Sol  Estes’  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Pecos  Daily  News  at 
public  auction  here  (E&P,  June 
9,  page  109). 

J.  F.  Pattee  and  J.  Robert 
Scott,  of  Pecos,  paid  $9,250  or 
$100  a  share  for  Estes’  92*/2 
unencumbered  shares.  They 
headed  a  group  of  12  Pecos 
businessmen  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Estes  had  invested  $199,415 
in  the  newspaper  that  must  be 
written  off  as  a  loss. 

The  pair  also  agreed  to  reim¬ 
burse  Estes’  receiver,  Harry 
Moore,  with  $2,700  which  he  had 
adv'anced  to  the  newspaper  so 
that  it  could  continue  publica¬ 
tion. 

Estes  founded  his  owm  news¬ 
paper  early  in  1961.  It  was  in 
competition  with  the  Aveekly 
Pecos  Independent  and  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Attorney  Jim  Tomlin,  who 
represented  the  group,  said  the 
daily  wdll  continue  publication. 
“The  people  are  interested  in 
keeping  the  News  alive  as  a 
daily  newspaper,”  he  said. 
“There  w’as  no  other  reason  to 
buy  it  except  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  going.” 

The  group  first  bid  $9,200. 
After  it  was  made,  two  West 
Texas  men  temporarily  stopped 
the  bidding  on  the  newspaper 
by  using  a  statement  that  they 
control  315  shares  of  stock  in 
Pecos  Printing  Co. 

The  men,  Barney  Hubbs  of 
Pecos  and  Joe  Pouns  of  Abilene, 
are  former  owners  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Independent.  The  print¬ 
ing  company  was  used  by  Estes 
to  form  the  Daily  News  Co.  to 
compete  with  the  Independent. 
Estes  was  buying  the  315  shares 
on  time  payments. 

The  Independent  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  expose  the  finan¬ 
cial  dealings  of  Estes,  who  has 
been  indicted  on  fraud  charges. 
• 

Brown  Dead  at  60 

Jeremiah  E.  Brown,  60,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  died  June 
12  following  a  four-month  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  with  the 
News  since  joining  as  a  reporter 
in  1924. 
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Ex-Post  Men 
Start  Weekly 

Boston 

Former  employees  of  the 
defunct  Boston  Post  are  going 
to  publish  a  weekly  for  >Iassa- 
chusetts  which  will  be  called  the 
Bay  State  Post. 

The  paper  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  former  employees  of  the 
Post,  and  will  contain  many  of 
the  features  which  appeared  in 
the  old  Post,  Robert  F.  White, 
advertising  manager  of  the  new 
weekly,  said. 

The  first  edition  is  to  be 
printed  on  June  19  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  Wednesday  publi¬ 
cation.  Associated  with  the  new 
weekly  are  Warren  Carberg, 
former  Post  district  editor;  Ken 
Crotty,  former  feature  column¬ 
ist;  Jerry  Moore,  former  sports 
columnist;  Wilton  Vaugh,  form¬ 
er  political  editor;  Jim  Leonard, 
former  labor  editor;  Bill  Bren¬ 
nan,  former  police  reporter; 
Paul  Hines,  former  sports  col¬ 
umnist;  Linda  Tramontozzi, 
former  women’s  feature  wTiter; 
and  George  Douglas,  former 
Post  reporter. 

The  Bay  State  Post  wdll  be  an 
independent  Democratic  New’s- 
paper,  the  new  weekly  officials 
said.  “People  from  all  walks  of 
life  have  continually  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  return  of 
their  favorite  family  newspaper, 
the  Boston  Post,”  a  statement 
said.  “This  we  cannot  do,  but 
we  can  and  will  give  you  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  will 
fearlessly  report  issues  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
old  Boston  Post  once  reported 
them. 

Headquarters  of  the  Bay  State 
Post  are  at  23  West  Broadway, 
South  Boston. 

Allan  E.  Rogers, 

Editor,  Dies  at  31 

Allan  E.  Rogers,  31,  editor 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
Tribune,  died  June  11  after  a 
short  illness. 

He  was  associated  with  the 
newspapers  for  many  years  and 
became  managing  editor  in  1956, 
succeeding  the  late  John  A. 
O’Heam.  He  wras  named  editor 
in  1960. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  was  active  in  the 
United  Fund  Organization.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Eagle 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  the 
Eagle  Tribune  Realty  Co.,  the 
Consolidated  Press,  Inc.,  the 
Andover  Publishing  Co.,  and  the 
Merrimack  Cooperative  Bank. 


White  House  Press 
Office  Is  Stirring 

Washington 

The  recent  shake-up  in  the 
White  House  Press  office  has 
reached  the  “w’ho’s  next?”  stage. 

Jay  Gildner’s  replacement  last 
week  by  Malcolm  Kilduff  from 
the  State  Department  was 
followed  by  the  resignation  of 
secretary  Barbara  Coleman 
which,  in  turn,  was  followed  by 
the  dismissal  of  Jack  Romanaga, 
official  White  House  stenogra¬ 
pher. 

May  Craig,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  seeing  an  employee 
carrying  a  bag  out  of  the  White 
House  was  prompted  to  ask 
bluntly:  “Are  you  going  some¬ 
place  or  have  you  been  fired?” 

Negro  Ministers 
Call  Off  Boycott 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was 
restored  to  good  standing  in  the 
Negro  community  here  this  week 
with  the  lifting  of  a  ministers’ 
boycott  which  had  run  for  two 
months. 

Negro  pastors  who  had  ac¬ 
cused  the  newspaper  of  discrim¬ 
inating  against  members  of 
their  race  in  employment  read 
statements  Sunday  urging  their 
flocks  to  renew  subscriptions 
and  expressing  “best  wishes  for 
the  Bulletin’s  future  success 
and  prosperity.” 

The  boycott  was  instituted  by 
the  Negro  Ministers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Vicinity,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  400  members.  The 
statement  read  in  the  churches 
said  the  Bulletin  management 
had  demonstrated  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  employ  Negroes  and  the 
ministers  accepted  the  news¬ 
paper’s  assurances  for  future 
employment  in  good  faith. 

Thus  the  boycott,  called  a 
“Selective  Patronage”  program, 
was  called  off. 

Engineer  Succeeds 
Production  Manager 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  R.  Calhoun,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Birming- 
hame  News  the  last  nine  years, 
has  retired  after  54  years  of 
service  with  the  company. 

His  successor  is  George  D. 
Brooks  Jr.,  30,  an  engineering 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  who  has  been  with  the 
News  13  months. 

“Rod”  Calhoun  joined  the 
News  April  1,  1908,  as  a  galley 
boy.  He  became  assistant  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  in  1922 
and  composing  room  foreman  in 
1927. 
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Arizona  Journal  Licks 
New  Method  Problems 


Philadelphia 

Under  a  one-union  setup  in 
the  jnoduction  department  the 
young  Arizona  Journal  has  a 
riexibility  that  is  enabling  it  to 
oveirome  early  difficulties  in  the 
offset  process. 

15.  C.  Sitton,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  daily  that  began 
jiublication  last  Fall,  told  the 
Newspaiier  Offset  Confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week  that  the 
single  contract  with  the  jiress- 
men’s  union  was  an  important 
element  in  getting  the  “first  new 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
12  years”  off  the  ground. 

With  circulation  holding  above 
the  .50,000  level  which  was 
guaranteed  before  start  of  jiub- 
lication,  the  Journal  is  making 
jirogress  in  economical  iiroduc- 
tion  while  “gambling  a  little 
bit”  on  experimental  jirocesses, 
Mr.  Sitton  said.  It  is  the  big¬ 
gest  offset  daily  opei’ation  in 
the  country. 

The  Journal’s  plant,  contain¬ 
ing  70,000  square  feet  of  space, 
is  capable  of  handling  250,000 
ciiculation. 

.Arer  B(M>sts  Morale 

Ju.st  when  everyone  was  run¬ 
ning  around  like  lost  sheep 
wondering  if  offset  was  the 
right  move  for  the  new  project, 
the  Ayer  Award  citation  for 
typographical  excellence  gave 
the  staff  a  big  boost  of  confid¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Sitton  said. 

“We  realized  then  that  we 
were  turning  out  a  paper  that 
other  people  thought  was  the 
right  approach,  al.so,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Mr.  Sitton’s  rejiort  to  the 
.4NPA'RI  Conference  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  novel  production 
methods  in  the  Journal  opera¬ 
tion,  but  he  mentioned,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  one  of  the  biggest  bat¬ 
tles  in  Phoenix  right  now  is  be¬ 
ing  fought  in  the  sale  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  have  to  deal,”  he  ex- 
jilained,  “with  people  who  have 
existing  contracts  and  people 
who  have  been  used  to  one  pat¬ 
tern  of  advertising  for  years.” 

The  Journal  is  trying  to  prove 
that  its  method  of  repi'oducing 
ad  copy  with  an  artist  making 
layouts  ready  for  the  camera, 
without  engraving  expense,  can 
be  much  cheaper  than  the  cost 
of  preparing  copy  in  conven¬ 
tional  hot-metal,  letter  press 
inocesses. 

Elxperiments  are  continuing 
with  the  elaborate  computer 
system  which  General  Klectric 


Company  designed  to  process 
classified  ad  copy,  Mr.  Sitton 
said.  Meanwhile,  the  Journal 
is  loinning  from  2^2  to  5  pages 
of  classifi€*d  (5  on  Sunday)  from 
copy  set  on  an  ATF  photo¬ 
typesetting  machine.  The  com¬ 
puter  system,  employing  tape, 
will  eventually  be  an  answer  for 
heavy  volume  since  it  can  auto¬ 
matically  classify  and  alpha¬ 
betize  ads  on  photocomposing 
machines.  At  the  same  time  the 
computer  takes  care  of  account¬ 
ing  and  billing,  and  prints  cir¬ 
culation  labels  at  the  late  of 
!)00  a  minute. 

In  addition  to  classified  copy 
the  ATF  Model  B  typesetters 
handle  95Cr  of  the  editorial 
straight  matter.  The  eight  ma¬ 
chines  are  equipped  w'ith  special 
type  discs  for  television  logs  and 
stock  tables.  Most  of  the  ad  com¬ 
position  and  headlines  are  set  by 
Linofilm.  The  Journal  has  three 
keyboards  and  one  photo  unit, 
operated  by  five  girls  and  two 
men. 

Mr.  Sitton  said  it  is  planned 
to  experiment  with  a  vacuum 
back  light  table  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  finished  page  form  from 
film  jxisitives. 

Since  starting  the  Journal  has 
used  the  3-M  type  S  plate  which 
is  good  for  any  run  from  50  to 
250.000.  A  new  highspeed  plate¬ 
making  machine  is  to  be  field- 
tested  by  the  Journal. 

Glimate  Brubleni 

Some  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  Mr.  Sitton  said,  with 
an  Aller  platemaker  which  is 
capable  of  developing  40  full- 
jiage  plates  in  15  minutes,  be¬ 
cause  the  emulsion  requirement 
is  different  in  Denmark  than  it 
is  in  dry  Phoenix. 

The  Aller-Hoe  Lithomaster 
luess,  weighing  only  13,000 
liounds  per  unit,  should  last  in¬ 
definitely,  in  Mr.  Sitton’s  judg¬ 
ment.  What  amazes  the  Journal 
people,  he  said,  is  that  you  can 
start  off  with  only  100  to  150 
siKiils  before  printing  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  paper  with  every  page 
uniform.  The  “crazy  roller” 
inking  motion  is  a  feature  of 
the  press  which  is  leased. 

The  press  is  equipped  with 
a  Printmaster  folder  and  has 
run  up  to  32,000  an  hour. 

“It  is  really  a  pleasure  to 
tiroduce  a  paper  from  a  press 
like  this,”  Mr.  Sitton  declared. 

Grit  Personnel  Kelruineii 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  publisher 
of  Grit,  the  national  weekly  pub¬ 


lished  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  re- 
jiorted  on  the  installation  of  the 
specially  -  designed  Aller  -  Hoe 
web  offset  press  in  the  new  plant 
there.  This  project  is  now  un¬ 
der  way  and  Mr.  Cranmer  said 
the  interesting  thing  is  that 
present  personnel,  skilled  in 
letterpress  operations,  will  man 
the  new  equipment. 

The  highspeed  62-inch  web 
width  multicolor  offset  press 
combines  offset  experience  of 
the  Aller  Press  in  Copenhagen 
and  the  press  design  and  con¬ 
struction  experience  of  the  Hoe 
Company,  Mr.  Cranmer  said. 
It  incorporates  ideas  from  the 
magazine  field,  plus  features 
presently  found  on  highsjjeed 
newspaper  presses.  Grit  expects 
to  use  32-pound  newsprint  stock 
processed  for  offset  printing. 

Mr.  Cranmer  said  additional 
aids  include  a  washup  device  for 
the  inking  system  of  each  print¬ 
ing  unit  and  fountain  dividers 
which  will  jiermit  more  than  one 
color  on  the  color  hump  of  each 
black-and-white  perfecting  unit 
or  on  the  printing  units  of  the 
satellite  press. 

Off SCI  for  Supplements 

The  Grit  press  prompted  the 
Research  Institute  to  compare 
costs  of  producing  newspaper 
supplements  by  offset  and  roto¬ 
gravure  methods.  A  newspaper- 
owned  rotogravure  plant,  a  com¬ 
mercial  gravure  plant  contract, 
and  a  hypothetical  off.set  plant 
were  considered  with  the  result 
that  offset  showed  up  favorably 
over  both  gravure  alternatives. 

Donald  Koppel  of  RI  reported 
that  the  study  covered  expenses 
in  producing  an  800,000  copy 
tabloid  of  various  page  sizes 
with  approximately  one-third  of 
the  pages  having  color. 

His  report  stated:  “Offset 
plant  production  costs  are  less 
than  either  of  the  two  alterna¬ 
tives  for  each  of  six  different 
sized  supplements,  wdth  savings 
increasing  from  $3,330  per  ecli- 
tion  for  the  24-page  supplement 
printed  commercially  to  $19,407 
per  edition  for  an  80-page  com¬ 
mercially  printed  supplement. 

“Equipment  cost  for  the  off¬ 
.set  plant  is  $2,188,445  which  is 
approximately  40' c  greater 
than  the  $1,568,000  cost  for  the 
gravure  plant  equipment. 

Belter  Afler-Tax  Keliirn 

“Printing  an  80-page  sujiple- 
ment,  an  approximate  net  an¬ 
nual  return  (after  taxes)  of 
14%  can  be  realized  on  an  in¬ 
vestment’  of  $1,568,600  in  gra- 
VTire  facilities.  By  investing  $2,- 
188,445  in  offset  facilities,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  22%  can  be  realized. 

“To  expand  this  a  bit  further, 
a  22%  after-tax  return  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  46%  before-tax  re¬ 
turn  or  a  saving  on  the  original 
investment.” 
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The  cost  calculations,  Mr. 
Koppel  said,  are  based  on  a  com¬ 
plete  write-off  of  equipment 
against  the  single  supplement. 
Additional  publications  would 
reduce  the  portion  of  fixed  costs. 
Offset  facilities  might  have  an 
edge  over  gravure  printing  in 
obtaining  additional  publication 
w'ork,  especially  for  shorter  run 
jobs,  Mr.  Koppel  suggested. 

Offset,  he  said,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  gravure  in  closer 
deadlines.  An  estimated  three 
shifts  minimum  time  would  be 
required  for  late  color  work  with 
gravure,  as  compared  with  two 
shifts  in  offset. 


A1  Rosene  Heads 
Mech.  Committee 

PlIILADELPHU 

A.  E.  Rosene,  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Diupatch.  and  Pioneer 
[‘ress,  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Mechanical  Committee  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute. 
He  was  elected  this  week  to  suc¬ 
ceed  \V.  R.  Coddington,  Detroit 
Free  Press  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  held  the  post  two 
years. 

Bertram  G.  Burke,  production 
manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  &  Tribune,  was 
moved  up  to  vicechairman. 

Five  new'  members  were 
named  to  the  committee.  They 
are  Elmer  Fuller,  Clereland 
(0.)  Press  &  News;  E.  S. 
Leigh,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen; 
Hans  R.  Rosberg,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News;  Ed¬ 
ward  Roth,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  and  Ron  White,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

They  replace:  W.  R.  Codding¬ 
ton,  Detroit;  Henry  Garland. 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  James 
Harrison,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail;  Frank  S.  McKinney. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  and 
Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr.,  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 

Remaining  on  the  committee 
are:  Julian  J.  Eberle,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News;  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  Lee  Newspapers,  Daven¬ 
port,  la.;  George  L.  Green. 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin;  Vance  Gregory,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  Harold  R.  Hoots,  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers;  George 
P.  Kunz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Willmott  Lewis  Jr, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 

George  F.  Marshall,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Ei- 
press;  James  C.  McClung,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times  Heredd;  Don¬ 
ald  Newhouse,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Journal;  Hy  Shan¬ 
non,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
News;  Donnell  F.  Shortell,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  and 
Harry  Sloan,  Netv  York  Mirror. 
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Chevrolet’s  Color 
Success  No  Secret 


Philadelphia 
Chevrolet’s  enthusiasm  for 
newspaper  ROP  color  prow’s 
out  of  the  consistent  quality  of 
printinp  which  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  a  formula  devised 
by  the  big  auto  manufacturer’s 
agency,  Campbell-Ew’ald  Com¬ 
pany. 

Some  of  the  “secrets”  of  the 
process  which  is  giving  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  what  he  wants  in  good 
newspaper  color  are  really  not 
secret  at  all.  Gene  Trombley  of 
Campbell-E  wald  told  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  here  this  week. 

But  a  big  factor  in  getting 
newspaper  pressmen  to  go  along 
with  specifications  for  color  is 
the  simple  device  of  supplying 
press  proofs  on  newsprint 
rather  than  engraver’s  proofs 
as  guides. 

Si  nee  1936 

Mr.  Trombley  gave  credit  to 
James  Ha.stings,  vicepresident 
and  associate  creative  director 
of  the  agency,  for  hitting  upon 
the  basic  ingredients  of  good 
ROP  color  as  long  ago  as  1956. 

I  Xow  the  Chev’Tolet  design  has 
attracted  so  much  interest  that 
many  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  are  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  it,  Mr.  Trombley 
said. 

Outside  the  hall  where  Mr. 
Trombley  made  his  report  to 
newspaper  management  and 
production  executives  was  an 
array  of  tearsheets  from  a 
score  of  newspapers  which  all 
pointed  up  the  uniformity  of 
fidelity  in  reproducing  the  colors 
of  the  original  art  work. 

Tonal  quality  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  ads  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
discernible  only  to  the  trained 
eyes  of  pressmen  experienced  in 
selecting  ink  colors. 

The  art  technique,  Mr.  Trom- 
,  bley  explained,  consists  of  a 
strong  black  line  drawing  from 
which  a  film  positive  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  applying  the 
other  three  colors  on  a  separate 
board.  When  the  colors  are 
viewed  through  the  transparent 
overlay,  the  illustration  is  in 
sharp  focus,  but  when  the  over¬ 
lay  is  lifted  the  colors  are  very 
rough  in  texture. 

This,  in  effect,  results  in  a  set 
of  three-color  process  plates 
with  a  loose  register  for  the 
black.  The  strenprth  of  the  black 
line  plate  tends  to  cover  up  any 
.  slight  variations  in  register  that 
way  occur  on  the  press  run. 

The  agency  decided  at  the 
outset  to  allow  the  newspaper 
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printing  experts  to  w’ork  with 
the  materials  they  favored  them¬ 
selves  and  rather  than  supply 
only  one  type  of  mat,  the  agency 
left  the  selection  of  the  type  of 
direct-casting  mats  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shops. 

The  final  step  in  seeking  im¬ 
provement  of  colors  w’as  the  de¬ 
cision  to  send  progressive  proofs 
pulled  on  a  regular  newspaper 
press,  on  standard  newsprint. 
Now'  more  than  50  of  the  60 
jiapers  on  the  Chev’rolet  color 
schedule  have  endorsed  this 
idea. 

Mr.  Trombley  quoted  one  pro¬ 
duction  executive  as  saying  the 
best  part  of  the  idea  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  effect :  The  men  in  the 
press  room  see  a  newsprint  proof 
and  feel  that  if  anyone  else  can 
print  it  this  way  they  surely 


Art  on  Complaints 

Other  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  newspaper  industry  it¬ 
self  to  reduce  the  complaints 
from  advertisers  who  try  ROP 
color  and  get  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  printing. 

Julian  J.  Eberle,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  reported  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  color  production 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee 
had  been  stirred  into  action  by 
the  results  of  a  survey  which 
show’ed  125  ad  agencies  com¬ 
plaining  about  a  third  of  the 
color  schedules  they  have  placed. 
Complaints  w’ere  mainly  in  the 
area  of  color  ink  shadings  and 
adjustments. 

On  the  fire,  Mr.  Eberle  said, 
is  a  project  in  cooperation  w’ith 
the  major  ink  manufacturers  to 
provide  a  standard  gfuide  for 
ink  blending  using  the  13  rec¬ 
ommended  color  inks.  When  the 
system  is  properly  used,  he  said, 
new’spapers  should  be  able  to 
produce  exact  matches  of  off- 
shade  colors  on  an  economical 
basis. 

The  committee  has  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  do  something  about  nickel 
plating  of  color  plates  to  protect 
the  fine  pinpoint  highlight  dot  in 
full  color  illustrations.  Mr.  Eb¬ 
erle  said  the  committee  was 
surprised  by  the  survey  which 
showed  small  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  their  plates  nickelled,  either 
in  their  owm  shops  or  in  outside 
shops.  46  of  the  78  larger  papers 
reporting  do  not  have  their  owm 
nickel  plating  equipment  but  all 
of  the  46  send  the  work  out.  The 
other  35  don’t  nickel  their  color 
plates. 

Another  problem  the  com- 
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mittee  is  working  on,  Mr.  Eberle  color  annually  and  the  minimum 
reported,  is  that  of  sending  rep-  charge  is  $30. 
resentative  tearsheets  to  agen-  “This  minimum,”  Mr.  .Allison 
cies.  The  majority  of  papers  said,  “will  at  least  cover  the 
said  they  had  people  trained  to  expense  of  the  color  plate  if  an 
“handpick”  tearsheets  to  go  to  advertiser  wants  to  run  a  one- 
the  advertisers.  But  Mr.  Eberle  inch  ad  with  color.  In  fact,  if  he 
said  the  committee  couldn’t  help  wants  to  run  one  word  in  one 
to  remark  that  some  papers  line  in  color,  we’ll  let  him  do  it 
weren’t  as  bad  as  their  tear-  — for  $30.” 
sheets  indicated.  Several  advertisers,  he  said. 

Because  of  the  large  number  have  used  color  in  12-inch  ads 
of  newspapers  w’hich  still  refuse  with  good  success,  and  one  ad- 
to  accept  less  than  full-pages  of  vertiser  got  extra  special  serv- 
color,  the  committee  made  no  ice  when  he  called  for  gold  ink 
particular  recommendation  for  to  show  up  a  line  of  gold  shoes 
a  change  of  this  policy  while  and  accessories.  Some  ink  corn- 
recognizing  that  the  problem  of  panics  ducked  the  assignment, 
splicing  mats  is  quite  contro-  .Mr.  Alli.son  said,  but  Flint  Ink 
versial.  However,  for  those  ac-  Company  came  up  with  a  gold 
cepting  partial-page  ads  w’ith  ink  which  gave  no  pileup  on 
color,  the  committee  advised  the  press,  not  even  in  screened 
against  flat  casting,  except  un-  portions  of  the  ad,  and  the  en- 
der  direct  pressure  and  baking  tire  run  was  completed  without 
the  mat  on  the  form  containing  a  washup.  There  w’ere  18  other 
the  flat  cast.  If  there  is  no  di-  color  ads  in  the  same  edition 
rect  pressure  equipment,  then  and  21,000  swatches  of  gold  ma- 
low-shrink,  no-pack  mats  should  terial  were  hand-pasted  on  the 
be  used.  ad. 

Mr.  Eberle’s  report  concludetl  “The  advertiser,”  Mr.  Allison 
W’ith  the  statement  that  it  might  stressed,  “doesn’t  understaml 
be  w’ell  for  newspaper  produc-  our  mechanical  problems  and 
tion  people  to  restudy  methods  doesn’t  care  about  them.  He  just 
and  procedure  to  determine  if  wants  the  most  for  his  money, 
any  w’eak  spots  have  developed  Hell,  let  him  have  w’hat  he  w’ants 
or  some  important  steps  have  and  then  charge  him  for  it. 
been  dropped.  .Advertisers  pay  for  results  and 

“It  w’ould  seem,”  he  said,  color  gets  results.” 

“that  w’e  all  could  use  a  revital-  The  gold-ink  ad  results  w’ere 
ized  interest  in  the  subject  of  fantastic,  Mr.  Allison  said.  Not 
color.”  only  did  the  advertiser  sell  his 

entire  inventory  of  gold  shoes 
^  but  Advertiser  Vi  ants  accessories  in  a  hurry  but 

With  a  policy  of  giving  the  made  several  re-orders;  mean- 
customer  W’hat  he  w’ants  and  not  while  other  stores  reaped  busi- 
bothering  him  w’ith  mechanical  ness  than  spdled  over, 
details  or  saying  it  can’t  be 

done,  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Re-  fho  fffhrhJc 

porter  Telegram  has  built  a  vol- 

ume  of  color  linage  which  is  up  The  astonishing  thing  alniut 
W’ith  that  of  some  of  the  big-  the  letterpress  system  of  pro- 


gest  papers  in  the  country. 


ducing  newspaper,  in  the  view 


The  Reporter-Telegram  be-  of  Research  Director  Charles 
gan  running  ROP  color  for  lo-  Tingley,  is  that  one  or  tw’o  per- 
cal  advertisers  in  1948  on  a  16-  cent  of  machine  errors  is  the 
page  tubular  press  and,  accord-  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
ing  to  the  story  James  N.  Alii-  “We  therefore  need  a  machine 
son  told,  the  pressmen  did  things  or  a  system  which  w’ill  marked- 
w’hich  the  press  manufacturers’  ly  reduce  composing  room  er- 
handbook  said  couldn’t  be  done  rors,”  he  said. 

W’ith  the  equipment.  ♦  *  ♦ 

After  adding  eight  pages  to  During  the  recent  stock  mar- 
the  press,  the  Reporter-Tele-  ket  turmoil,  one  man  set  the 
gram  ran  off  a  40-page  edition  tables  four  times  for  afternoon 
W’ith  color  on  15  pages,  in  a  editions  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
multiple  press  run.  Times,  using  a  three-unit  Friden 

A  22-page  edition  had  two  keyboard  operation  to  prepare 
colors  in  one  run  and  a  16-page  tape  for  the  linecasters.  About 
regular  section  was  run  with  an  1300  lines  of  stock  prices  can 
eight  -  page,  inserted  tabloid  be  produced  in  30  minutes,  said 
w’ithout  a  balloon  former.  Donald  D.  Dissly,  director  of 

The  paper  lost  a  lot  of  money  research  at  the  Louisville  new’S- 
on  color  ads  at  times  because  papers, 
of  its  willingness  to  accept  any  *  *  ♦ 

copy,  Mr.  Allison  said,  but  the  The  Bordentown  (N.  J.) 

advertisers  got  what  they  Register-Leader,  a  weekly  pub- 
w’anted  and  realized  the  sales  lished  by  James  D.  Magee,  pur- 
benefits  of  color.  Since  1955  the  chased  the  Fairchild  Color  King 
Reporter  -  Telegram  has  run  web  offset  press  w’hich  ran  off 
more  than  1,200,000  lines  of  a  daily  conference  new’spaper. 


N.Y.  Dailies  Insist 
‘Suspension’  Legal 


New  York  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  this  week  reiterated  the 
claim  that  the  susjiension  agree¬ 
ment  they  maintain  in  dealing 
with  unions  is  legal. 

Intermediate  findings  of  Trial 
Examiner  Charles  \V.  Schneider 
last  April  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  cannot  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  legislative  purposes 
of  the  Labor-Management  Act, 
it  was  argued  in  a  brief  filed 
by  counsel  for  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York.  The 
action  was  brought  against  the 
publishers  by  the  New  York 
Mailers  Union  No.  6  and  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union.  (Editor  &  Publisher, 
April  18,  19(;2,  i)g.  14.) 

The  Trial  Examiner  had 
found  that,  while  the  lockout  is 
not  illegal  per  sc,  the  New  York 
agreement  did  infringe  union 
rights  (covered  by  Section  8 
A-1  of  the  .-Vet)  and  infringed 
upon  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
Furthermore,  he  maintained 
“the  jiublishers’  measures  reflect 
the  exerci.se  of  unrea.sonable 
force.” 

“If  the  unions  with  which 
these  respondents  deal,  and  in 


^c/tn  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

fINANCIM  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 
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TEmple  3-3018 
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1807  McDonald  lane 
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some  instances  have  dealt  for 
scores  of  years,  were  uniformly 
to  eschew  self-help  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  weapon,  and  to  live  by 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  their 
promises  that  disputes  shall  be 
resolved  by  arbitration  this  case 
would  not  now  come  before  the 
Board,”  the  publishers’  brief 
concluded. 

Besull*,  Pr«»ves  Succes!* 

“For  years  the  publishers  of 
New  York  City  have  struggled 
to  infuse  in  some  of  the  unions 
an  awareness  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions.  No  method  succeeded,  un¬ 
til  the  publishers  finally  hit 
upon  the  suspension  agreement 
as  a  method  of  driving  the  les¬ 
son  home.  The  success  of  the 
method  has  been  p’^over’  by  re¬ 
sults. 

“The  Act  under  which  this 
Boartl  Acts  has  the  stated  pur¬ 
pose,  among  others,  of  ‘provid¬ 
ing  orderly  and  peaceful  pro¬ 
cedures  for  preventing  inter¬ 
ference’  by  either  management 
or  labor  with  ‘legitimate  rights’ 
of  the  other.  The  primary  ol)- 
ject  of  the  .Act.  moreover  is 
avoidance  of  ‘industrial  strife.’ 

"The  Trial  Examiner’s  pejo¬ 
rative  analysis  of  employer 
rights,  as  well  as  his  synthesis 
of  rights  t)n  the  part  of  neutral 
emi'loyees,  would  paralyze  re¬ 
spondents  from  use  of  the  only 
effective  weapon  they  have  been 
able  to  devi.se  as  a  control  on 
admittedly  unprotected  activity. 
His  finding  cannot  be  leconciled 
with  these  legislative  purposes. 

“It  is  submitted  that  the 
Board,  in  discharge  of  its  statu¬ 
tory  function  of  balancing  op- 
jiosing  interests,  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  ‘rights,’  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  non-participants 
to  the  dispute  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  their  proper  position, 
subordinate  to  the  rights  and 
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We  do  not  send  out  lists.  Every  sale  is  handled  on 
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the  avoidance  of  industrial 
strife. 

“If  such  a  balance  is  struck, 
the  complaint  in  this  case  must 
be  dismissed.” 

21  Excepliuin> 

Counsel  cited  21  exceptions  to 
the  Trial  Examiner’s  intermedi¬ 
ate  report.  It  was  argued  in  the 
first  place  that  the  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  incorrect  in  stating 
that  a  principal  feature  of  the 
alleged  illegal  lockout  agreement 
is  that  the  work  stoppage  must 
l)e  one  which  “is  or  is  believed 
by  the  particular  employer  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  union’s 
collective  -  bargaining  contract 
with  the  employer.”  Proof  shows 
that  all  publishers  must  share 
the  view,  it  is  contended. 

Objection  was  raised  also  to 
reference  to  the  challenged 
agreement  as  a  “lockout.” 

“A  more  appropriate  designa¬ 
tion  would  be  ‘suspension’  agree¬ 
ment,”  the  brief  stated.  “The 
semantic  exercise  (sometimes 
with  ‘sympathetic’)  cannot  be 
justified  by  respondents’  conces¬ 
sion  that  the  agreement  might 
.some  dfti/,  nonirhow  result  in  a 
lockout.  .  .  .  While  some  defini¬ 
tions  of  ‘lockout’  speak  of  with¬ 
holding  of  work  from  employees 
as  a  means  of  applying  pres¬ 
sure  against  them,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  any  pressure,  to 
be  successful,  must  involve  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  to  the  em- 
jfloyee,  and  he  has  not  been 
‘pressured’  when  he  is  only  told 
to  delay  the  start  of  his  normal 
duties,  without  loss  of  pay,” 

Fails  t<i  Grasp  Realities 

.An  exception  noted  the  Trial 
Examiner’s  “unwillingness  to 
recognize  the  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems”  of  newspaper  publishing, 
specifying  that  his  “finding  that 
arbitration  is  an  effective  rem¬ 
edy  for  an  employer  under  the 
jires.sure  of  a  deadline,  shows 
his  failure  to  grasp  the  realities 
of  collective  bargaining  and  con¬ 
tract  administration  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  New 
A'ork  City.” 

.Also  attacked  was  the  Trial 
Examiner’s  “failure  to  give 
credence  to  the  testimony  that 
wildcat  strikes  constituted  a 
direct  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
the  multi-employer  unit.”  It  was 
contended  that  “a  group  of  em¬ 
ployers,  producing  a  product  re¬ 
quiring  instantaneous  sale,  who 
can  be  attacked  individually  by 
this  kind  of  illegal  activity,  can¬ 
not  long  withstand  the  internal 
pressures  engendered  by  the 
legal  requirement  that  his  com¬ 
petitors  keep  publishing.” 

Neutral  Employees 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
terminology  of  “neutrals”  for 
those  not  members  of  the  strik¬ 


ing  union,  the  exception  states; 

“Certainly  employees  who  are 
members  of  unions  which  are 
banded  together  in  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  are 
much  more  united  in  activities 
and  objects  than  the  term  ‘neu¬ 
trals’  would  imply. 

“The  basic  fault  with  the 
Trial  Examiner’s  reasoning  at 
this  point,  however,  lies  not  in 
the  label  that  he  applies  to  this 
group  of  employees,  but  in  his 
assigning  to  them  the  role  of 
pawns  in  the  struggle  between 
the  employers  and  the  offend¬ 
ing  union.  .  .  . 

“If  it  (the  suspension  agree¬ 
ment)  was  primarily  directed 
against  the  unlawful  activities 
of  a  striking  union,  and  is  a 
method  reasonably  adapted  to 
deter  such  activities,  the  method 
is  not  to  be  outlawed  under  the 
Act  because  incidental  disad¬ 
vantages  may  accrue  to  ‘neutral' 
employees.” 

A  jToint  was  made  that  the 
publishers’  agreement  was  ap¬ 
plied  only  w’hen  each  publisher 
concurred  for  reasons  of  his  own 
self-interest. 

Pronniles  ‘I’eace* 

“When  the  Netvs  and  the 
.Mirror  suspended  operations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  composing  room 
strike  at  the  Times  a  year  ago, 
it  was  not  because  they  were 
trying  to  defend  the  individual  j 
iwsition  of  the  Times  but  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  any  one 
of  them  might  well  be  the  next 
victim  if  the  Times  w’ere  left  in 
isolation  to  deal  wdth  this  purfr 
ly  as  an  individual  problem,”  it 
is  contended. 

It  was  argued  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  hearing  showed 
that  the  agreement  promotes 
“peaceful  resolution  of  labor 
disputes.” 

Keiiponsibility 

The  brief  objected  to  the  Trial 
Examiner’s  reference  to  the 
“public  service  responsibility  of 
the  New'  York  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

“No  new'spaper  will  ever  close 
down  for  whimsical  or  capri¬ 
cious  reasons  or  to  ‘punish’  i  1 
union,”  the  brief  said.  “It  is » 
grave,  almost  frightening,  n- 
sponsibility  to  balance  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  keep  publishing  against 
the  knowledge  that  disaster  L' 
inevitable  if  illegal  employee 
activity  is  left  unchecked,  and 
to  make  the  decision  whether 
to  close  down  or  keep  running." 

• 

Jay  Lewis  with  N.4B 

Washincio 

Jay  Lewis,  of  Variety's  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  former  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  re-  • 
porter,  takes  over  the  new  post 
of  publications  editor  of  the  N>‘ 
tional  Assoc,  of  Broadcasters. 
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classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANMHNCEMKNTS 


AWOl.M.KMENTS 


\etcspaper  Brokers 


Meicspapers  For  Sale 


EXPEKIKNTE  counts— We  are  the 
oldest,  active  newspaiier  hrokeratre  firm 
in  California.  Try  us  (JABBERT  & 

H.\NCT>CK.  .IT'O-B  ArlinKtun  Ave., 
Riverside.  California. 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
only  paper  in  rich  farm  county.  You 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living  in 
western  mountain  state  valley.  Good 
plant.  $.>0,000  with  114,500  down. 
Should  net  $15,000.  This  is  a  sound 
new8pai)er  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Ph. 
KE  3-1361  day  or  nite. 


PACinC  NORTHWEST  Licensetl 
Broker  of  Newspat)er  Pro|>erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  B»>x  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


DE.AN  SELLER.S  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspu|>ers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  .\riz.,  c  o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


SELECT  WEEKLIES 

Ark.  $65M— Neb.  $20M  &  $50M 

Col.  $70M— Okla.  $30M 

111.  $25M— Ore.  $30M 

la.  $45M  &  $68.M— S.  Dakota  $20M 

Ks.  $28M  &  $40M— Tex.  $20M  &  $I00M 

Miss.  $135M— Wash.  $35M 

Mo.  $65M  — Wyo.  $30M 

New  England  $125M 
Midwest  $400M 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCTNG 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INTORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


OWNER  medium-size  afternoon  daily. 
Eastern  part  of  U.S.,  will  sell  interest 
to  all-around  newspaperman  who  would 
join  stall  and  work  toward  complete 
ownership  within  few  years.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PL*RCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEW'SPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadstlen,  Alabama 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  i)erson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
Is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
telling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


ESTABLISHED  NEW  ENGLAND 
WEEKLY  and  Printing  Business.  50M 
Gross  Class.  Well  equipped.  Best  offer 
by  .\ug.  1,  takes  it.  Asking  $32M  with 
SS-IIOM  down.  Box  1777,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


N.  J.  SEACOAST  WEEKLY.  Just  in 
time  for  summer.  No  plant  but  with 
or  without  printing  arrangement.  Bar¬ 
gain.  Owner  has  other  interests.  Box 
1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Meirspapers  For  Sale 


CALIF.  CAPITAL  GAIN  WEEKLY 
Large  trading  area,  web  fe<l  flat  bed 
press.  Should  increase  over  50  per  cent 
under  eager  beaver  publisher.  Only 
SIO.OOO  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Ph.  KE  3-1361. 


WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  pictures(]ue  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  l)oys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up! 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too! 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


UNOPPOSED  NE  FLA.  CTY.  SEAT 
weekly.  $12M  gross  class.  Area  grow¬ 
ing  with  Fla.  On  beautiful  lake.  $7,500 
cash  or  $9M  with  >1.  down.  Box  661, 
Macclenny,  F'lorida. 


CHART  ARE.\  "2  country  weekly  an<l 
high  volume  job  i>rinting  shop,  overall 
gross  $140,000.  F'air  price,  good  terms 
on  this  real  fine  proi>erty.  Plea.se  write 
fully.  DIAL,  1,703  Nazareth,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  PROPERTY  in  the 
south  or  southwest?  Dailies  anti  week¬ 
lies  now  available.  Write  or  call  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  408  S.  Bonita 
Ave.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


EDITOR  AISD  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


■WNOLNCEMENTS 

Meirspapers  For  Sale 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Paitl  weekly  ami 

shoi»|>er.  Gross  excee<ls  ITS.OOh.  Ade¬ 
quate  plant.  Asking  down. 

2.  NORTHWE>'T.  Paid  weekly  and 

.’>hoT»|>er.  Excellent  gross  and  earnings. 
Asking  $2uO.MOU.  tiown.  Qualihetl 

buyers  please. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATE:^ 
Suite  601 

60S  I  Holly  woo<l  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


EXCLUSIVE  CO.  SEAT  WEEKLY  and 
job  plant,  now  nets  owner  over  ll.OiMi 
monthly:  competent  buyer,  $10,000 

down.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl. 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

OWNERS  OF  SEVERAL  DAILY 
newspapers  want  to  buy  controlling 
interest  in  sound  daily  newspaper  in 
the  7  to  50  thousand  circulation  class. 
All  replies  will  be  treated  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1709,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


SF7EKING  A  WEEKLY.  I  will  serve 
as  clitor-publisher.  What  have  you  got 
to  offer?  Box  1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 

CAPITAL  (5  figure  amount)  available 
by  talenteil  executive.  See  ad  under 
"Situations  Wanted"— Administrative. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ex|>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKID.MORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 

J.\ckson  2-6105 


Newspai)er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


.MAITIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97. .70. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

INTERTYPE  GAS  POT.  never  used, 
in  original  bo.x — only  $495.  Also  four 
use<l  Linutyi>e  gas  |>ots,  good  condition, 
only  $195.  each.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Merid¬ 
ian.  Mississippi.  Contact:  Brogan 
Price,  Superintendent,  The  Meridian 
Star. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES 

Comet  with  TTS  Keyboard 
Ot>erating  Unit  and  Perforator 
Model  5  No.  5S43I  with  TTS 
Keyboard  and  Operating  LYiit 
2-ModeI  8  No.’s  45196—45434 
3  Mags — Gas  Pot — AC  Motor 
Model  30  Mixer,  No.  52273 
2/90-2/72-4 '34  mags — 6  molds 
New  Star  Quadder — Blower — Saw 
2-Model  31  No.’s  56419—56420 
3  Mags — 6  molds — electric — AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

TWO  METAL  FTIBaiERS  —  2-PIG 
MODELS;  used  but  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion:  complete:  guaranteed;  $45  each. 
R.  C.  Mclntire,  63.74  Bancroft.  St. 
Louis  9.  Mo. 

Offset  Equipment 

OFFSET  CAMERA  .  .  .  full-page  size, 
used  60  days:  terms  at  $2500  save  at 
least  50'.c..  Box  1781.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX 
STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  TO  I  MODEL  PRESS 
Ser.  No.  T-158 

Complete  with  all  stereo  equipment, 
including  i>ot.  pump,  curved  casting 
l>ox,  plate  finishing  machine  and 
chipping  block.  35  H.P.  two-motor 
drive  with  push  button  controls.  Beauti¬ 
fully  maintained — in  A-1  operating  & 
mechanical  condition.  Located  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-F'OLDBR  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-3841 


4-UNIT  HOE  PRESS — Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  AC  drive,  Hoe  ink  pumps  with 
undershot  fountain  for  spot  color,  dou¬ 
ble  folder,  double  arm  roll  stands. 
Prints  32  pages  double  plated  or  64 
single.  This  press  was  used  as  a  stand¬ 
by  until  10  months  ago.  Price  $1,500.00 
l>er  unit  and  folder  "as  is  where  is” — 
Wichita.  Kansas.  F’or  further  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Glenn  Cummins,  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
Wichita.  Kansas. 


LINOTYPE 

(Serial  No.  69889) 

Mergenthaler's  finest.  Model  35,  just  6 
months  old,  complete  package  cost 
$26,000.  Now  20%  discount  for  immediate 
sale.  4-magazine  mixer,  72-90  channel. 
Especially  equipped  for  headlines,  display, 
mixed  advertising  composition.  Hydra 
quadder,  6-pocket  mold  disc.  Mohr  Lino- 
Saw.  Margach  metal  feeder,  2  extra  lower 
splits.  Molds  and  matrices  from  10  pt.  to 
48  pt.  including  superior  figures.  Going 
cold  type  in  July.  May  be  seen  in  daily 
operation. 

JOHN  A.  scon  &  COMPANY 
2812  Taylor  Dallas  26,  Texas 

Or  Call  Riverside  8-0661 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  *4 
fold:  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4,790 


2  CAPCO  PORTABLE  FOUNTAINS, 
like  new,  userl  as  stop  gap  while  we 
were  waiting  for  new  presses  with 
color  humps  to  l>e  installcrl.  Best  offer 
takes  them. 

Wilson  Publishing  Company  Ltd. 

123-18th  St. 

Toronto  14,  Ontario,  Canada 


I  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  Top  con- 
I  dition.  Priced  to  move;  also  12  Nolan 
newspaper  turtles  and  Elrod  with 
;  molds.  Tribune- Democrat,  LaJunta, 

^  Colo. 

I - 

2-UNIT  POLYGRAPH  roll  fed  offset 
press  and  collator-folder.  Prints  4-page 
tabloid  8.000  iph.  Ideal  for  publica¬ 
tions.  $8.000— $900.  down.  Vero  Beach 
Ptg.  Co..  Vero  Beach,  Florida. 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


15  YOUR  BUSINESS  HANDICAPPED 
BY  IDLE  ASSETS? 

Iille  art*  TIm'v  li*‘  up  rapitak  k«*t‘p 

slrapptul  fur  4'ash,  prt'vciil  ytiii  fnuii  iiiakini;  acIvaiitagtMUi^  ciraU. 
<'raftsnu*n  ran  lirl|) — ho  !«prriali/,r  in  xUv  piirrluiM*  atui  >itU%  ait  faiir 
\alur».  nf  printing  r<|iiipnirnt. 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

1  Mtwlel  5  I>»\v  Base  Linotyi>e  M<m1- 
ernizeil 

•1  Model  a  Blue  Streaik  Linotyi>es 
1  Model  r>  Blue  Streak  Linotyi>e  with 
Teletyi»eseltinn  unit  aind  adapter 

keyboard 

S  Motlel  K  Linotyiies 

lu  Mfnlel  S  Linotyites,  fan  style,  ;> 

nia^razines 

r>  Mcxiel  11  Blue  Streak,  I^inotyiK’S 
r»  Model  14  Linotyi>es,  sirnrie  keylK>anl 
.*»  Mo<lel  25  Linoty|>es.  new  style 
mixers,  thick  screws 
■I  Mtslel  25  I/motyi>es.  8win^;in^f  key- 
Imanls  Serial  over  4T,Ono 

5  Motlel  25  Linotyites.  electric  iK>ts, 

AC 

1  M<MleI  26  Linotyite,  mixer.  ir4H,000 

6  'Mo<lel  9  Linotyi>es,  mixer  over 
40.000 

1  M(xlel  30  Linotype,  mixer,  elec,  pot, 
Thermo  blow  mold  cooler,  (piadder 

3  — Model  31  Linotyi>es,  blue  streak, 
four  ma};azines 

2-“Mo<iel  32  Linotypes,  Blue  St  eak, 
qutulder 

2  MtMlel  33  Linotyites  4-72—1-00 

1  M<Mlet  34  Blue  Streak  Linoty|K» 
Quadder,  Mohr  Saw  6  i>ocket  moM 
disc 

s  Motlel  A  IntertyiK‘s.  N<»‘s.  Over 

J  1.000 

1  Model  C-2  IntertyiK* 

1  C-4  Interty|»e,  very  late  nuMlel 

Qua<lder 

13  Mtxlel  C-3  Intertyites 

1  C-3  Interty|)e,  almost  new  Star 
rpiadder 

2  Mmlel  0-3  ISM  IntertyiK.* 

1  1)3— -ISM  Intertyi>e  42  pica — 72 

channel 

1  .(VI  >3SM  Intertyi>e 
6  ('-4 — 2SM  Intertyi»e.  Quadders. 

Saw.  and  Blewer,  very  late  mo<lel 
S  M<Mlel  F'2  Intertyi>es 

3  Mo<iel  F2-4  IntertyiK?,  quadder. 
saw,  electric  |>ot 

3  Model  F4  Interly|>es,  quadder. 
I>ower  shift,  elec'tric  |Htt,  feebler, 
Mohr  saw 

1  (r4-4  Interty|>e,  Quadder,  Mohr  saw 
4 — Model  F  Elrotls.  jras  and  elec,  pot 

1 —  Model  E  Elnxl  ele<*.  pot 

2  Rouse  Vertical  Miterers 

2 —  Ludlow  Tyi>ecasters,  late  minlel 
Dver  500  fonts  of  Linotyi>e  an<l  Lu<llow 

Mats 

MAT  ROLLERS 

1  Hoe  Monarch  Mat  Roller 


1  l>!)ke  Erie  Direct-O-Mat  2^2569, 
size  24  X  32'4,  SOO  ton,  heat  and 
vacuum 


MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

2  I^ea^l  an«l  Rule  Casters,  elec. 

STEEL  &  CAST  IRON  TOP 
CABINETS 

4.  6.  7.  R.  10,  12  ft.  Makeup  Banks, 
(lalley  Storage,  Ad  Frame  and  Tyi»e 
('ahinets. 

PLATE  MAKING  AND  FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 

1  Casting  Box.  11  x  24.  five  column 
1  Cur\’e<i  Plate  Trimmer 


1 — Wesel  Plate  Etlger  Table  23"  x  36" 

1  (Joss  Flat  Plate  Shaver,  double 
s<*rew 

1  R.  Hite  Flat  Shaver 

5-^~Plate  Whirlers,  24  x  24.  brand  new 

1  Royle  Radial  Arm  Router.  13  x  2tt 

1  R.  Hoe  Flat  Plate  Arm  Router 
1— Nolan  Router,  late  Mo<Iel.  tyite 

RF3.  16C." 

2  -Ostrander-Seymour  Radial  Arm 
Routers 

2  H«»e  Radial  Arm  Routers  1|C*  x  17 
1  Ostrander-Seymour  Radial  Arm 
Router 

1  Rouse  Band  Saw 
1  Hoe  Stereotvite  (Mrcular  Saw, 

34  X  It 

1  Hoe  (Combination  .Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
4  Hoe  Stereoty|>e  Saw  and  Trimmer 
1  (i<»ss  Stereotyi>e  Saw  and  Trimmer 

1  Hoe  Plate  Trimmer 

2  Royle  Photo  Engravers*  Revelers 
I  ATF  Plate  AVhirler,  Mmlel  3, 

29  X  30 

1  ATF  I^iyout  Table,  MinIcI  3A, 

44  X  65 

1  Douthit  Vertical  Vacuum  Frame, 
32  X  42 

1 — Vacuum  Frame,  flat  top,  35  x  4R 
1  Vacuum  Frame,  tilt  top,  34  x  4t 
1  Light  Table,  23  x  6(t 

1  Tilting  Box,  24  x  60 

2  (’hemco  Photoengraver’s  Whirlers, 
MiHlel  1300 

3  Rf»bertson  Porcelain  Plate  Etching 
Tanks 

1  Chemical  Rocking  Developing  Tank 

4  Calumet  Stair.iess  Steel  Sinks 

2  Macbeth  Twin-Arc  Lamps 

1  Stere<»tyi>e  8  column  Has  Caster 

CAMERAS 

3  (’hemco  Strip  Film  Engravers* 
Cameras,  three  rolls.  ('*arl  Zeiss 
I.^ns,  Ai*0  Tessar  1,9  F.4.5  centi¬ 
meters. 

1  ATF  24"  Standard  Precision  Cam¬ 
era  with  adj.  copylHuinl.  Metra 
Sciener  Process  Lens,  EF  19" — 
F  11,  complete  with  two  attached 
(Jeib  multi-balanced  Lamps. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

1  Vandercook  22  Electric  galley  tyi»e 
prcMif  press,  bed  size  10" 

1  Vandercook  Newspai»er  Proof 
Press,  Mo<lel  21,  like  new.  24  x  5o 
full  newspaper  page 

2  Mo<Iel  325  Vandercook  Power  Prmif 
Presses.  25  x  42  automatic  inking, 
full-page  repro<luction  prcK>f  press. 

1  M(Mlel  325  Haml  Vandercook  PrfK)f 
Press,  size  25  x  42  grip|)er  side 
gui<le  for  register  prcMifs 
1  Power  driven  Wesel  galley-tyi>e 
Prmif  Press,  self-inking,  like  new. 
1  Vandercook  219  Engravers  PrcMif 
Press.  18  x  24 

1  V^^ndercook  No.  2,  23  x  Haml 

Press 

5  Vandercook  0>m|M>sing  Rcnim  Cyl¬ 
inders,  17  X  25,  self-inking 


rrrss  Room 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 
(Now  H  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  jrour  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  inriudine  presses, 
typesetting  machines,  TTS  equipment, 
Ludlows,  KIrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  by 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
HA  1-5345 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units.  1  double  folder. 
22%"  cut-ofT,  2  quarter  folders,  4  sets 
of  angle  bars.  1-100  H.P.  AC  C-W  , 
drive,  Cline  reels.  Cline  Automatic  I 
Tensions,  tnackage.  turntables.  Lo-  | 
caterl  in  S.an  Diego.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-Units,  substructure,  Cline  reels. 
A  C  drives.  Dauhle  upi>er  formers. 
22%"  ut-ofT.  Available. 

32  and  40-Page  Duplex  Tubular,  two 
sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a  time. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Krxtrri 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  with  Color 

4  Arch  Type  Units 
Color  Deck  for  ROP 
Double  Folder  21 'i* 

Keels,  Tensions,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  with  Color 

24-Pnge  2  to  1  Mmlel 
Stereotype  &  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Sterentypp 

STA-HI  Ma.ster  A  C  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  50.  75  HP. 

'/4  folders,  curve<l  routars, 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boi.se,  Idaho 

ll’nrifcr/  to  Ituy 

NEW'.SPAPR’R  PRES.SE.S 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
i  MAT  HOLLERS 

I  .STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42n<l  .St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotyiies  Intertypes —Luillows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

A  STANDARD  PERFORATOR  for 
Teletypesetter  tape.  Write:  Everett 
Day,  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

ONE  40  VOLT.  15  K.W.,  D.O.,  M.C. 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Waterloo.  lowi. 

ONE  USED  8-COLUMN  flat  castini 
box  with  pot,  complete  —  Box  1786, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Purchasers  of  complete  plants  at  fair  prices.  Also  surplus  or  individual  equip¬ 
ment  related  to  the  graiihic  arts  industry.  We  invite  you  to  contact  the  First 
Natifmai  Bank  of  Boston  for  our  financial  i>osition. 

For  more  information  on  the  ahovc  equipment  lerite  or  rail 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  Copley  7-5390 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950,  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRE.SS  for  sale.  . 
Push  button,  variable  ai>eed  drive,  j 
I  rollers,  chases  (16  9  cni  llem  or  8  ' 
I  col  12em).  Excellent  printer  of  prize-  , 
winning  newspaper.  Must  move  in  late 
August.  Very  reasonable;  as  is,  where 
I  is!  Easy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEJWS.  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 

j  OLINE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  35  HP.  I 
I  230  Volt,  D.C.,  Type  SK,  Frame  133.6,  ‘ 
!  for  Ihiplex  Chain  Drive  Press.  S350.00.  I 
;  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Waterloo,  ; 
I  Iowa.  , 

I  ONE  FOUR- PAGE  WHITLOCK 
PRESS  one  Peerless  Gem  22  incher.  | 
;  Best  offer.  Journal  Publishing,  York, 

I  Ala.  I 


TELEPHONE  BOOK  PRINTING 
PKBS.S  to  take  72"  pa|>er.  23-9/16' 
cut-off.  (Jeorge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Maho. 


CRAFTSMEN  SERVICES 

Backed  by  SO  years  of 
inteqrify  and  knowledge 

Plants  Appraised  for  .  .  . 

Mortgages  (arranged  at 
bank  Interest) 

Fire  Adjustments 
Liquidations 
Surplus  Equipment 
Mergers 

Insurance  Valuations 

Prospective  Purchasers  Found  for 
Going  Businesses  .  .  . 

Newspapers 

Binderies 

Printing  Plants  and  all 
other  allied  industries 

Fair  Value  paid  for  all  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry,  or  for  complete  plants. 

Mortgages  .  .  .  small  business  loans. 

Specialists  In  export  field 
.  .  .  Foreign  Language  Division 

References; 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
or  Lincoln  National  Bank 

Don't  experiment!  Call  Craftsrnen, 
the  company  with  proven  experience. 

Write,  Wire  or 
Phone  COpley  7-5390 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Moss. 
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Consult 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


.icademic 

DfSTRl’tTOR.  Purt-time,  to  teach  pic¬ 
torial  journalism  and  relate*!  courses, 
beginnin);  Septemlier,  can  take  gradu¬ 
ate  work,  .'tchool  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

■idniinislralirf 

PERSONNEL 

MANAGER 

IX>CATION  ; 

Metropolitan  area  in  the  East 

RE.>^PONSIBILITIES: 
Administer  personnel  department  in  a 
highly  successful  daily  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  lUO.UOU.  De¬ 
velopment  of  effective  personnel  pro¬ 
gram,  covering  the  main  areas  of 
employment,  training,  job  elassification, 
lator  relations,  and  related  functions. 


Classified  Adrertisinfi 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  experi- 
ence<l  Classified  Salesman  on  unop-  ' 
|M>sed  So.  Calif,  daily  of  2.^,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Ideal  climate,  close  to  all  recre¬ 
ational  areas.  Excellent  salary,  insur¬ 
ance  and  paid  vacations.  Write  at  once 
giving  complete  details,  references  and  ; 
salary  ex|>ecte«l  in  first  letter  to  , 
LEONARD  J.  BENTZ.  The  Daily  Re-  ' 
IK>rt,  P.O.  Box  593,  Ontario,  Calif.  ' 

SALES  MANAGER 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

.  For  West  Coast  Daily.  Must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  adept  at  managing  personnel 
■  -have  ability  to  ably  screen,  hire  and 
’  train — have  good  background  in  com-  ' 
I  iietitive  marxet,  be  willing  to  work  I 
long  hours  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  I 
I  Send  resume  stating  age,  education,  | 
exiwrience,  marital  status  and  salary  ; 
ex|)ected  to  Box  1764.  Editor  &  Pul^  | 
Usher.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  ' 
confidence.  ’ 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Training  and  experience  in  newspaiier 
personnel  administration  required,  with 
a  well-rounded  background  in  the  major 
phases  of  modern  personnel  work.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  in  personnel  or  allied  field 
desired. 

AGE; 

30-45  preferred. 

EARNINGS : 

Outstanding  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement  based  on  iierformance 

REPLY: 

Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Please  send  comprehensive  background 
resume.  Confidentiality  assured. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
the  right  man  in  an  agricultural  area. 
An  .aggressive.  all-around  country 
weekly  man  neetle<l  for  one  of  Florida’s 
fastest-growing  county  seat  weekly 
news|)ai)ers  as  Publisher  and  head  of 
openition.  $lu(t  a  week  plus  commis¬ 
sion  which  should  net  {l.UUU  a  year 
for  right  man.  Write  Box  1x42,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

Artists 


SUPERVISOR:  Wonderful  opiiortunity 
for  an  exiierienced  woman  lor  top¬ 
flight  phone  solicitor)  on  23,000  circu¬ 
lation  So.  Calif,  daily.  Close  to  beaches, 
mountains  and  desert.  W'e  offer  a  gocsl  , 
starting  salary,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  insurance  and  paid  vacations. 
Write  at  once  giving  complete  details, 
salary  ex|>ected  and  references  to 
LEONARD  J.  BENTZ.  The  Daily  Re- 
Iiort,  P.O.  Box  593,  Ontario,  Calif. 

IHsploY  Advertising 

ADVERTLSING  ACCOUNT  MAN  or 
man.'iger  with  e.x|>erience  with  top 
flight  suburban  newspat>ers.  Tremen- 
<luus  opiKirtunity  with  the  fastest  I 
growing  newspaiiers  in  Hawaii.  Living  { 
and  recreation  for  family  unequalled. 
Give  full  details  to  Publisher  Stewart 
Fern,  Hawaii  State  Newspaiiers,  P.O.  ; 
Box  2039,  Honolulu.  1 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
sales  and  layout  exiierience,  old  estab- 
lishe<l  daily.  Send  complete  resume, 
references.  Jno.  Q.  Lambert,  The 
Democrat,  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

ADVERTISING  salesman-Manager. 
progressive  Ohio  daily.  Moving  into 
new  plant  in  fall.  Pai)er  in  town  of 
7,500,  circulation  5,000.  Box  1758. 
Elflitor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST  for  The  Seattle  I  Washington) 
Times  Advertising  Department.  Guild 
Shop.  Climatic  and  recreational  advan¬ 
tages  surpassing  most  U.S.  areas.  Give 
complete  work,  educational  back¬ 
ground,  in  care  of  R.  W.  Young. 

(.irrulatian 

CIRCULATION  MANAtiER  for  North¬ 
ern  New  England  p.m.  of  excellent 
standing.  Circ.  now  under  lO.ftOO  W'e 
want  and  will  pay  for  a  WORKING 
manager.  No  seat-warmers  nee<l  ;ipply. 
Fme  community.  Congenial  |>eople. 
Write  fully.  All  confi«lences  res|tecfe<l. 
Box  1820,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  .MANAGER.  Chicago 
community  ne\vsi»a|»er.  Kx|>eriencfM!. 
Box  1822,  Ktlitoi-  &  Publisher. 

i5.0<to  DAIIeY  in  Norlherii  Ohio  nee<ls 
Jin  able  circulation  nianat;er  to  hea<i 
Jisrarressive,  sales-mimteil  ilejiartment. 
A>fe  to  ll.').  Shouhi  be  strong  carrier 
training  an*l  |>ron)otlon.  motor  routes 
an»l  t>ers4>nnel.  A  real  chance  for 
growth  with  circu)ntion>inin<le<I  man- 
siR^ment.  Write  fully  l exi»erience.  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  e\|»ecteih  and  in 
confidence  to  Ih.x  ).>rHor  &  PuIh 

hsher. 

i.lassified  Adv4>riisin" 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  has  im- 
^  mediate  oi>ening  for  man  or  woman 
producer  cn  9ale»  staff  of  5.  Gootl 
plus  bonus.  Write  or  Contact 
Wuliam  L.  (lolden.  Classified  Adv. 
JJanager,  The  Meridian  Star,  Meridian. 
Miss. 

editor  ac  PUBMSHER 


DLSPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesm.in 
for  10-14  page  weekly.  Miami.  Ariz.. 
$100  weekly  to  start.  One  week  paiil 
vacation  first  year,  2  weeks  thereafter. 

weeks  after  5  years.  Group  insur- 
iince,  auto  mileage.  Congenial  staff. 
Pre.sent  salesperson  leaving  after  over 
M  years.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing, 
world’s  liest  all-year  climate.  We’re 
I  interested  in  a  good,  solid  salesman 
I  desirous  of  taking  part  in  community 
affairs.  Town  3000,  trade  area  15.000. 

I  Pa4>er  printecl  in  prize-winning  sister 
I  publication’s  county  seat  plant  6  miles 
!  away.  Give  age,  marital,  family  status, 

'  ex(>erience,  photo,  availability,  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Three  require*! 
references  carefully  checke*!.  J.  I). 

,  Seater,  Jr.,  Box  31.  Glolte,  Ariz. 

DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMAN.  Two 
I  years’  experience  good  copy  ami  lay- 
I  out.  Excellent  opi)ortunity.  Salary- 
!  Plus.  Send  complete  resume  to:  W’m. 

,  R.  Cass.  Le*lger-Gazette.  P.O.  Box  711, 
Ijancaster,  Calif. 

WANTED:  Talente*!.  ambitious  young 
man  to  he  a<l  manager  for  university 
newspaiier  going  daily.  Prefer  marrie*! 
•  age  23-30)  man  who  has  grown  up 
I  in  business.  Salary  $5,200.  Opportunity 
to  study  for  Masters.  Prepare  complete 
resume,  then  taiie  record  in  own  voice. 
Send  lioth  along  with  current  photo  to: 
Board  of  Student  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Morida,  Gainesville. 

ADVERTISING  MAN  for  Oregon  suli- 
urban  weekly.  Must  have  exiierience 
in  highly  comiietitive  situati<in.  Know 
selling,  layouts.  Pay  t<i  $2oo  |ier  week 
!  for  right  man.  Send  photii  and  de- 
1  tails  to  Box  1824.  Editor  &  l’ulili.sher. 

for  June  16,  1962 


IHsplar  Advertising 

MAN  WANTED  for  iiermanent  adver¬ 
tising  position  with  exiierience  and/or 
college  journalism,  6,000  daily,  in 
shopping  center,  resort  and  industrial 
community  of  10,000  in  year-around 
outdoor  recreation  area.  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  News. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
ami  classifieil,  for  daily  newspaiiers  in  I 
('hart  Areiis  6.  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
tyiiewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  7  S<iuth  Dearliorn  Street, 
Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

DISPI^AY  SALESM.AN  nee*te<l  for 
staff  expansion.  Neeil  not  lie  strong 
on  layout,  but  must  have  strung  sales 
liersonality.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Reply  to  John  Welilier,  Herald. 
•Mount  Vermin.  Wash. 

EXPERIENCED.  TOP-FLIGHT  adver¬ 
tising  man  with  management  back¬ 
ground  or  potential  urgently  nee<le<I  by 
fast-growing  suburban  group  of  week¬ 
lies  in  fine  midwest  city.  Incentive  base 
will  enable  earnings  in  five  figures. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Only  quality  can¬ 
didates  will  lie  cunsidere*!.  All  inquiries 
confidential  and  will  be  acknowletlged. 
Write:  Box  1X28,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  for  creative  newspaiier 
iidvertising  sales  in  suburban  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Montgomery  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Fort  Washington.  Pa. 

Ed  it  or  ini 

DIGGING  REPORTER  for  "in  depth” 
coverage  serious  subjects  on  growing 
a.m.  Chart  Area  6  paper.  Intellectual 
capacity,  cultural  interests  desirable 
for  job  where  rapid  advancement  a 
ixisitive  imlicy.  Full  details  first  letter. 
Box  1754.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

!  EDITOR  —  some  photography.  Small 
daily.  Prefer  college  and  some  expe¬ 
rience.  Ford  Cullis.  Bryan  (Ohiol  Times. 

JUNE  GRAD — Wire  desk,  copy-editing 
job  with  21,900  Lake  Erie  resort  daily 
offers  immediate  opportunity  to  develop 
news  e<liting,  page  makeup  techniques, 
chance  to  grow  with  expanding  news¬ 
paper  group.  Fast-moving  early  riser 
with  feel  for  layout  and  headwriting 
ability  required.  W.  N.  Roesgen,  ME. 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


REPORTER 
Small  daily  could  use  beginning  gradu¬ 
ate.  Must  use  camera  and  darkroom  ; 
have  car.  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENT.  NEW  YORK  p.m.  daily  8M 
has  iiosition  for  alert  reporter.  General 
news,  some  sports.  Good  opportunity. 
Some  experience,  car  needed.  Write 
fully  to  Editor,  Dispatch,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

COPYREADER  for  growing  suburban 
chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 
on  Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Excellent 
future  as  important  member  of  pro¬ 
gressive  editorial  staff.  Go<xl  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  26.500  circulation.  Un¬ 
der  40.  Must  have  copyreading  experi¬ 
ence  or  several  years’  reporting  expe¬ 
rience.  David  Roe.  Hollister  Publica¬ 
tions,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  13.- 
000  New  England  PM  daily.  G«xh1  o|>- 
Itortunity  for  right  man.  Give  back¬ 
ground,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1772,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  lively 
3-day  afternoon  daily  in  Western 
Penna.  Want  man  with  2-3  years’ 
experience,  or  qualified  Journalism 
zracluate.  Good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Young  staff.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  0|>ening  is  immediate.  Phone 
or  write:  James  J.  Fox.  Editor,  Times- 
Mirror,  Warren,  Pa. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports 
editor.  Five-day  week — heart  of  hunt¬ 
ing-fishing  country.  Contact:  Phil 
;  Wagner.  Casiier  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star. 

MATURE  REPORTER,  experienced  all 
beats,  for  long  -  established  weekly 
newspaper  with  high  standards.  Circu¬ 
lation  9.000.  Ideal,  progressive  town  in 
agricultural  area  with  excellent  schools, 
churches  and  recreation.  Seek  man 
:  with  ability,  enthusiasm  and  integrity 
I  with  opportunity  for  eventual  editor- 
'  ship  if  qualified.  Knowle«ige  of  press 
I  camera  and  photography  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Give  experience.  references, 
clips  if  iiossible,  marital  status,  age. 
Sillary  desire*!  and  when  available.  'The 
Review,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

OREGON  Newspaper  Publishers  A.ssn., 
P.O.  Box  5155,  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  free 
;  employment  registration.  Write  us  for 
■  information  aliout  state  or  its  news¬ 
papers. 


REPORTER  exi>erience*l  in  covering 
police,  fires,  courts,  for  morning  news- 
riaper.  Five-day.  40-hr.  work  week,  nu¬ 
merous  fringe  l)enefits.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  3  applicants.  David  W.  Wright. 
Managing  Editor,  'The  Lynchburg 
News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

REPORTER  -  PUBLISHERS  ASSIST¬ 
ANT,  man  or  woman,  lively  weekly  in 
busy,  congenial  offset  plant  among 
lakes,  25  mi.  No.  of  Mpis.-St.  Paul. 
Perm.  J-grad  pref.  Times,  Fore:d 
Lake,  Minnesota. 


REPORTER.  FACILE  WRITER  for 
vigorous  small  daily  newspaper — man 
or  woman.  College  a  must — some  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Some  photography.  Give  full 
biographical  background  in  first  letter. 
M.  D.  Glover,  Editor,  Skagit  Valley  Her¬ 
ald,  Mount  Vernon.  Wash. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Experience  in 
field,  for  34M  morning  daily,  C?hart 
Area  1.  Opportunity,  prestige,  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  liberal  benefits  of¬ 
feree!.  Creativity,  character,  attractive 
personality  wante*!.  Box  1806.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 

Southern  California  daily  of  24.000 
circulation  needs  Women’s  Page  Editor 
to  produce  copy,  lay  out  pages,  assign 
photo  coverage  and  su|>ervise  assistant. 
The  newspaiier  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
serves  a  pleasant  community  35  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles  and  close  to  moun¬ 
tains  and  beaches.  Please  write  giving 
I  full  information.  All  replies  will  lie 
!  answered.  Tom  Hageman,  Managing 
Editor.  'The  Daily  Report,  P.O.  Box 
.593.  Ontario.  California. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Our  editorial  page  was  nationally  honored  for  its  editorials  during  1961  on 
right-wing  e.xtremists,  civil  liberties,  race  relations  and  other  issues. 

We  ne^  a  man  to  e<lit  that  page,  including  the  writing  of  fourteen  columns 
of  editorials  a  week,  while  its  present  editor  is  away  on  an  Ivy  League  Fellowship. 

The  man  we  seek  is  literate,  energetic  and  informed.  He  cares  deeply  about 
human  problems  but  is  not  doctrinaire  in  his  solutions  to  them.  He  probably  has 
a  go<xi  educational  background.  He  will  be  free  to  move  along  after  being  with 
us  from  August  1962  to  June  1963.  or  may  prefer  another  assignment  with  this 
growing  Southern  newspaper  of  20, 090  circulation. 

Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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1IEIJ»  ANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Promotion 


WANTED:  Experienced  city  desk  rim 
man;  write  sharp  headlines:  process 
copy  quickly;  he  able  handle  page*one 
when  necessary.  Medium-size  afternoon 
daily.  Growinjr  city.  Only  Floridians 
considered.  Write,  *phone  or  wire: 
J.  L.  Beardsley,  Executive  Eilitor, 
Clearwater  Sun,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


EDITOR.  ex|>erienceil  or  kno\vle«]);eable 
in  retail  wholesale  f(H)d  business, 
wanted  for  key  iH)sition  on  staff  of 
••f’OOI)  MERCHANDISING”— national 
business  publication  ser\’in);  retail  and 
wholesale  grocery  business.  Write  or 
*phone:  E.  L.  Henderson.  President, 
Business  News  Publishing  Co..  4.i0  W. 
Fort  St.,  Detmit-26,  Michigan.  WO 
2-0924. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  .lO  to  45,  to  revitalize 
stagnant  25,000  daily  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  energy,  tact  and  prurience.  Must 
have  previous  daily  e<liting  exi»erience 
with  a  record  of  steady  employment 
and  consistent  promotions  and  or  ad¬ 
vances  from  job  to  job.  Must  demon¬ 
strate  ability  to  handle  staff,  and  docu¬ 
ment  (with  tearsheets)  a  thorough 
grasp  of  local  news  coverage,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  moclern  typography.  Must 
m.aintain  a  view  of  the  “big  picture’* 
while  W’orking  in  the  front  line  wher¬ 
ever  the  need  is  greatest,  with  one  eye 
on  the  budget  and  the  other  on  con¬ 
tinuously  improving  quality.  Mid-east¬ 
ern  region.  Bo.x  1835,  E«litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY :  several 
reporters  with  solid  newspai>er  back¬ 
grounds  for  employment  with  leading 
chain  of  radio  stations. 

These  positions  offer  a  pioneering  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  field  of  electronic  journal¬ 
ism.  Microphone  work  not  re<iuired. 
Please  forward  background,  samples  of 
copy,  and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  county  seat  newspaper  to  1 
handle  news  and  ads.  Must  l)e  avail- 
j  able  within  3  weeks.  Excellent  living 
'  conditions,  24  miles  from  ocean.  Must  | 
I  I>e  able  to  drive  car.  Write  giving  full 
details.  Democratic  Messenger,  Snow  , 

I  Hill,  Maryiaml.  1 

I - 1 

!  EDITORI.AL  DIREt’TOR:  Establishel 
j  publication  in  the  sports  field — Chart  i 
:  Area  2 — is  kM)king  for  an  exi»erience<l  i 
,  e<litor  to  develop  an<l  expand  current  < 
!  format.  Give  full  details  of  exi>erience 
i  and  salary  re<iuirements.  Box  1812. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  ONE  OF  THE  REALLY  GREAT  idea  | 
I  papers  nee<ls  top-flight  city  desk  assist- 
,  ant  who  can  sui>ervise  Sunday  initia¬ 
tive  stories  with  large  capable  staff  . 
and  help  with  <lay-to-ilay  e<liting  of  | 
i  si»ot  news.  Pay  go<xl  and  we  take  only 
the  best.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1825,  Edi-  ' 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER  with  exi)erience  to  cover  , 
,  lively  news  Iteat  for  7.500  daily.  Man 
I  we  seek  may  l>e  e<liting  weekly  and 
wishing  to  move  up.  Car,  camera 
knowledge  necessary.  Good  pay  and  ' 
I  excellent  working  conditions.  Contact  i 
R.  A.  Duff,  Managing  £<litor.  Niles  I 
j  (Ohio)  Daily  Times.  | 

REPORTER,  with  minimum  of  6 
,  months*  experience,  for  suburban  beat 
I  covering  every  phase  of  community  , 
!  activities.  Must  have  car.  New  England  . 
daily  100,000  circulation.  Please  state 
salary  re<iuirements.  Box  1809,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


i  REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  e<lito-  ' 
'  rial  dei»artments  on  daily  newspapers 
i  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7.  8.  10  and  11.  I 
Exi>erienced  or  qualified  beginners.  \ 
I  Send  full  typewritten  resume  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  South  DearI>orn  ' 
‘  Street,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DRDER  FDRM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

By 

InMft  my  cUssified  «d  for 

CUtiificatlon 

COPY: 


STATE  _ 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y. 

"Situafions  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


REPORTERS 

We  offer  a  future  under  pleasant 
working  conditions  in  a  modern  plant, 
with  a  friendly,  capable  staff  putting 
out  a  top  quality  afternoon  daily  (over 
3b. 000  circulation)  with  an  excellent 
all-around  reputation  —  but  always 
striving  to  improve.  Enough  comi>eti- 
tion  to  make  it  interesting.  GtKKl  work 
is  given  rei*ognition  and  initiative  en¬ 
couraged.  Fringe  l^enefits  inclu<le:  2 
weeks  vacation  after  I  year,  3  weeks 
after  5  years  and  4  weeks  after  25  ! 
years  ;  exceptional  group  insurance  and  : 
I>ension  plans.  I 

If  you  are  able  and  willing  to  offer  ‘ 
In  exchange;  the  ability  to  si>ell  ami  I 
tyi>e  easily,  to  be  i>ersonable  even  when 
digging  hard  for  news;  ex|>erience 
enough  for  a  solid  foundation,  but  still  i 
learning:  and  the  willingness  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  ilo  a  job  apply  | 
to  Personnel  Manager,  Herald,  New  j 
Britain.  Conn.  .Applicants  from  Chart 
Areas  1  and  2  will  l)e  given  piefer-  ! 
ence.  I 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  ability  to  hamlle  “in  depth** 
stories  and  the  less  obvious  news 
sources.  Minimum  2  years*  exi>erience  , 
on  dailies;  some  college  training  de-  ' 
sire<l.  Pleasant  working  conditions  and 
l>enefits  on  aftern(K>n  daily  in  fast-  ' 
growing  Southern  New  England  city  of  : 
59,000.  Box  1S13,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  —  solidly  com- 
mitte<l  to  the  idea  that  si)orts  copy 
must  l>e  written  in  English  and  e<lite<l  • 
as  meticulously  as  the  e<litorial  page.  ' 
Must  be  exi»erience<l.  Send  complete 
l»ersonnel  resume  to  Cleve  Rumble, 
Director  of  Employee  Relations,  Couri¬ 
er-Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville  2.  Kentucky. 

Mechanical  I 


Advertising 

Promotion 

Supervisor 

Opportunity  for  advertising 
promotion  supervisor  who  can 
plan,  create,  write  and  also  di¬ 
rect  other  promotion  copywrit¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  key  spot  on  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most 
respected  newspapers.  ( East 
Coast  —  not  New  York  City). 

Competitive  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  requires  executive  with 
imagination,  initiative  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  combined  with  ability 
to  write  good  copy  and  show 
others  how  to  do  it. 

’’’he  next  move  is  yours. 

Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

Writer  with  a  command  of  the  English 
lanKuaee  and  a  feeline  for  fieures  can 
have  a  real  future  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Joh  involves  writ- 
ine  ads,  brochures,  presentations  and 
some  TV  and  radio  spots.  Opportunity 
for  talent  to  develop.  Box  1818,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


offset  pressman  with  4-color  ex- 
Iierience  on  Miehle  2.'>  or  comparable 
press.  Should  also  have  camera  knowl- 
eilee.  L"nion  shop,  excellent  equipment 
and  working  conditions.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  anil  date  of  avail¬ 
ability  to:  AI-ASKAN  PUBLISHING 
CO.  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRESS.  819 
4th  Ave.,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


OREGON  BOUND?  If  you  want  a  job 
in  our  state  and  its  newspapers  write: 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
PO  Box  5135,  EuKcne,  Ore.  Free  em¬ 
ployment  registration. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  job  for  man  who  knows  ma¬ 
chines.  floor,  some  markup.  Must  1« 
23-411.  Able  to  handle  men  well  and 
maintain  tup  production.  Goo<l  salary. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1814,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
paiier  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8.  10  and  11.  Send  full 
tyiiewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn..  7  South  Dearliorn  Street, 
Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

Misrellanenus 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  Our  memliers  nee<I 
well->iualifie<l  reporters,  e<litors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  back 
shop  |>ersonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  4.'..0n0  suburban 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Highest  pro¬ 
fessional  competency  re<iuired.  Pay 
acconling  to  ability  and  experience : 
busy  37 'o  hour  week.  Box  1837,  Editor 
&  Publisher! 


PHOTOGRAPHER  nee<Ie<l  for  large 
Eastern  University.  News  writing 
background  also  desirable.  Person  must 
know  how  to  take,  develop  and  print 
imaginative  pictures,  for  use  in  news¬ 
papers  and  university  publications. 
University  has  well-equipi>ed  dark¬ 
room.  Salary  $32b0-6500,  depending 
ui>on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Write  fully,  with  references  and 
samples.  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


VETERAN  NEWS-FEATURE  WRITEK 
wanted  to  handle  plant  city  pres, 
relations  of  multi-plant  company, 
hdqrs.  in  Chicago  area.  Must  be  ma¬ 
ture — free  to  travel.  Box  1712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


“NER”  re|)orts  hundrerls  of  SPECIFIC 
$7.000-$3.).000  Executive  job  openings. 
Write  for  free  copy.  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Reports,  19.5  W.  Adams, 
830-5,  Chicago  3. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experiencerl  young 
man  or  woman  for  erlucational  public 
relations  at  urban  university.  Chart 
Area  2.  Re<iuire  journalism  degree  or 
e<|uivalent,  writing  exirerience,  organi¬ 
zational  ability,  and  creative  ideas. 
Salary  range,  between  $6000-8000.  de- 
Iiends  on  exi>erience  and  qualiflcations: 
opportunity  for  graduate  work.  Send 
background  details  with  references.  Box 
1810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Research-Analysis 

SENIOR  MARKETING 
RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Administrative  opportunity  vflth  com¬ 
pany  relying  heavily  on  marketing  re 
search  data  for  effective  consumer 
sales.  Position  requires  knowledge  of 
statistics,  data  interpretation  and  fore¬ 
casting  economic  and  business  fluctua¬ 
tion.  Written  presentations  and  reports 
exjiected  to  reflect  significance  of  data 
evaluaterl.  Write  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  education  and  salary  desired  is 
first  letter.  Reply  considered  confiden¬ 
tial.  Other  management  openings  are 
available  in  personnel,  engineering, 
production  and  executive.  Box  !"<'• 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOIJ^ 

Linotype  Sch<ntl 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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my  achievements  in  the  news- 
jiaper  ami  industrial  communications 
fields  are  exceptional  hy  any  measure.  | 
I  seek  an  opixirtupnity  to  teach  college  I 
journalism  where  hiKh  standards  and  , 
integrity  of  character  are  a  must.  .\  ■ 
full  resume  is  available  uiwn  re<iuest.  ' 
May  1  hear  from  you?  Box  1816, 
nitor  &  Publisher. 

Aflminislrative 

accomplished  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  news,  promotion  executive  (ster¬ 
ling  record;  background:  integrity! 
will  invest  5  figure  amount  and  he 
ictive  in  paiwr's  development.  Highly 
creative  and  protluctive.  Pai>er,  loca¬ 
tion  should  have  evident  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

P^ENTLY  EMPLOYED  C^neral 
Manager  (4  years)  seeks  challenge  and 
opportunity  in  Chart  Area  3.  Age  .76. 
married.  4  children.  Missouri  grad. 
Fourteen  years’  newspaiier.  Move  l)e- 
fore  start  of  Fall  school  term.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references,  including 
present  employer.  Personal  interview 
after  June  17.  Richard  A.  Andreaus, 
The  Commercial  Dis|iatch,  Box  511, 
Columbus.  Mississi|>pi. 

BUSINESS  .MANAGER  on  over  100.- 
OOO  circulation  daily  available  August 
1.  One  of  the  outstanding  records  in 
the  industry.  Best  of  references.  Early 
40s  with  over  20  years’  exi)erience. 
Box  1823.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

('.artoonists 

CARTOONIST  .  .  .  out  of  work  .  .  . 
this  is  a  bad  situation.  Please  write 
Box  1817,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST-EDITORIAL.  28  years’ 
of  experience  in  world  and  domestic 
subjects  rich  with  ideas.  .At  present  in 
New  York  but  will  relocate.  Box  1840, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Fresh 
ideas  and  style.  Put  life  into  etlitorial 
pages.  Samples  on  re<iuest.  Box  1843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cirrulalion 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on 
21.000  eveningr  wantinsr  top  job  on 
smaller  afternoon  pa|>er.  Know  all 
phases  of  circulation;  39  years  old 
with  14  years*  background.  Box  1762, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING,  AGGRESSIVE  cir¬ 
culation  man  with  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  ^pers  wishes  to  relocate  to 
small  daily  in  Midwest  or  Far  West 
ttates.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  TOSmON  WANTED  in  circulation 
dwrtment.  Experience  on  E  &  S. 
Mils.  M  only,  MS  fields— circulations 
fMging  from  15  to  300  M.  Familiar 
with  ABC.  carriers,  promotion,  deal- 
ffs.  motor  routes,  transportation  and 
^dmg.  Have  working  knowledge  of 
Jll  departments.  Union  experience. 
Narried,  with  family.  47  years  of  age. 
*^^bent  health.  Resume  of  back¬ 
ground  upon  reciuest.  with  finest  refer- 
enc«  Available  now!  Box  1741,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  23  years’  experience  from 
Itj'^^****’  manager  —  combination 
„^™P®titive.  Proven  record.  Age 
t-.  Box  1787,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher. 

home  DEUVERY  EXPERT— Volume 
Wrator.  Present  asaociation  150M 
best.  A  builder,  pro- 
conservationist.  Net  cost  ia 
•  “  savings  pay  the  way.  No 

w«‘ch  the  till.  Sleep  well,  and 
Kcow.  Top  references 
^  ^gh  pros.  Ready  August  1. 

^b“iher  *"■  * 


CLASSIFTED  MANAGER,  employed 
57,000  daily,  seeks  change  larger  daily: 
or  would  consider  a  smaller  pai^er  if 
the  opportunity  is  there.  Married,  31, 
family.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  9  or  10. 
Bo.x  H32.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

dorresponflents 

CAPE  C.ANAVERAL  feature  writer, 
accreditecl,  rest>onsibte.  No  confiiction 
with  wire  services.  P.O.  Bo.x  846.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Fla. 

Display  Adrertising 

ADVEimSING  MAN.AGER  —  Over  12 
years’  space  .sales,  sales  management 
and  training,  promotion,  administra¬ 
tion  experience.  His  ’know-how’  and 
success  record  will  contribute  to  your 
company’s  growth,  jirosiwrity.  Family 
man,  college,  age  39.  Box  1779,  Etiitor 
&  Publisher, 

AD  MANAGFJR  seeks  jolt  with  future 
in  Zone  10  or  11;  with  fine  daily 
newspaiier  chain  over  10  years  and 
happy,  but  want  to  raise  children  out 
of  congestetl  area.  Gootl  record,  sev¬ 
eral  ad  awartls.  Age  43.  Neeti  :I0  days, 
j  Box  1826,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRE4TOR.  12  years’ 
'  national  manager,  strong  on  adminis¬ 
tration.  iiersonal  contacts,  and  day-to- 
tlay  tiiieration  of  combination  over 
100, too.  College  gratluate.  marrieti,  age 
40.  Available  for  interview  in  Montreal 
at  N.AEA,  or  for  resume  write  Box 
1x34,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILIES  /  WEEKLIES  — 
Please  Note:  Permanent  Florida  Resi¬ 
dent.  Fourteen  years’  exjierience  (6  in 
F7orida).  Age  .38.  Top  layout.  A  Sales¬ 
man  who  can  ’Sell  the  Newspaiier 
Story  Intelligently.’  Salary  open. 
•Available  now !  Kinilly  wire  or  air¬ 
mail  Box  1841,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

PIECE  OF  PAPER  WANTED  .  .  . 
young  family  man  anxious  to  be  part 
owner  in  weekly  pa|ier.  Presently  gell¬ 
ing  display;  fluent  but  inexperiencetl ; 
ambition  aplenty— brains  to  match. 
$2,000  Available;  any  area.  FAtll  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  1837.  Etiitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  | 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  i 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  | 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  I 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728  i 

.MANAGING  EDITOR.  Central  Florida  i 
Daily,  wants  to  return  East.  Box  1714,  i 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  I 
small  daily  would  like  to  liecome  copy 
etiitor  on  larger  one.  Ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  desks — all  heats.  Married, 
competent,  reliable,  willing  to  work, 
liegree.  Prefer  Chart  Area  3,  4,  5,  9.  I 
Box  \740,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  of  metro¬ 
politan  morning  daily  seeks  city  etlitor- 
ship  of  medium-sized  paper.  I^ven 
years’  wire  service,  newspaper  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  rewrite;  eight  on 
desk.  Now  39.  progress  blocked.  A.B., 
journalism.  Would  consider  top  rewrite 
spot  in  growth  job.  Prefer  Midwest. 
Box  1789,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  1.50.000  western 
t  agricultural  semi-monthly,  seeks  farm 
paiier.  agri-business  or  organizational 
I  etlitorial  job.  Hantlle  desk,  news,  cam¬ 
era.  features,  most  other.  Journalism 
degree,  35,  ex-rancher.  Box  1780,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  I  CAN  WRITE.  I  know  tyiie  and  what 
I  it  can  express.  I  think  it’s  a  shame 
for  a  weekly  to  be  dull.  If  you  feel 
same  I  neeti  you.  Prefer  East  Coast 
I  from  Va.  up.  Write  Box  1766.  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 


I  COPA'RE.ADE'R — IS  ye.ars’  on  large, 
small  tlesks.  Fast,  accurate.  Single, 
college.  Prefer  East  hut  will  travel. 
Box  1802,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  post  on  West 
I  Coast  p.m.  under  30,000  sought  by 
I  young  award-winning  ex-etlitor  of 
I  small  daily,  ex-metro  slotman.  Now 
I  jack-of-all-trailes  on  small  midwest 
j  daily.  Bo.x  1794,  Eitlitor  &  Publisher. 

!  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  ' 

j  Efficient  administrator  who  knows 
I  all  phases  of  newsroom  manage 
i  ments  award-winner  with  wide 
I  reputation*  local  news  specialist, 
j  experienced  in  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Age  3S,  college  degree,  ten 
years*  with  present  metropolitan 
I  employer.  Seek  editorship  quality 
I  daily.  Box  1799,  Editor  &  Pul^ 

'  lisher. 

[  REPORTER.  26.  family  man;  six 
1  years*  experience  on  52M  daily.  Seeks 
position  with  future.  Prefer  Greater 
New  York  area.  Available  one  week. 
Box  1792,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
i  job  permitting  development  of  native 
i  writing-reporting  talents.  Prefer  indus¬ 
try.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  TRIPLE  THREAT  COVERAGE 

I  CAPITAL  CITY  police,  courthouse. 

I  general  assignment  reporter  with  two 
I  years*  experience  desires  chance  to  ad- 
'  vance.  J-grad,  24.  family,  draft  ex- 
;  empt.  Available  any  Chart  Area.  Box 
1796,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  OFFER  ONLY  -managerial  or 
supervisory  position.  Ex|)erience<l  and 
trained  in  practically  all  phases  of 
offset  and  letterpress  printing.  Union. 

!  Prefer  Midwest.  Married:  references. 
Box  1723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN.  36.  18 

years’  exi)erience  press-stereo-color:  6 
j  years’  sutiervislon  Goss-Scott-Hoe.  Ref- 
I  erences.  Box  1804,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

'  SUPERINTENDENT  experienced  in 
!  hot  and  cold  type.  TTS,  seeks  plant 
j  with  problems  that  know-how  and 
I  ability  can  solve.  References.  Box  1775, 

'  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  ONLY.  C’omb.  man.  11 
I  years’  experience,  2  gals.  hr.  Maint. 
1  mach.  Ad.  page  makeup.  33  years  oUl. 

marrieti,  children.  Daily,  weekly,  com- 
!  mercial  exp.  C.  F.  Smith,  6235  Ave- 
j  nida  Gorrion,  (Joleta.  Calif. 


Eiditor 


Resiionsihle  news  post  sought  by  man 
50,  marrieti,  college  grad.  Daily, 
weekly  and  industrial  etlitorial  and 
management  exi>erience  in  Chart  Areas 
2  anti  6.  Top  references.  Own  Ohio 
home  but  will  relocate.  All  inquiries 
answeretl.  Bo.x  1838,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR.  33,  on  300M 
paper,  seeks  broader  opportunities,  in 
business  news  or  editorial  writing. 
Proved  ability  to  make  financial  news 
interesting  and  understandable  to  busi¬ 
nessmen — and  public.  MJS,  North¬ 
western.  Box  1827,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  ’WRITER.  28. 
looking  for  editor  receptive  to  talent, 
initiative:  B.A.,  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1829,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

RETUHN  TO  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
sought  hy  press  relations  manager 
large  corporation.  Experienced  all 
phases  news  work.  Seeking  post  as 
reporter  or  copy  etiitor  metlium  or 
large  daily.  Age  41,  family  man,  U.  of 
Calif,  grad.  Top  references.  Box  1785, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 

ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  all  phases  Editorial  & 
Circulation  Promotion  metropolitan 
daily  in  competitive  market.  Also 
Special  Events.  Available  Immediately. 
Box  1819,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Available  now.  Manager  or  high-test 
assistant.  10  years  a  promoter  of 
newspapers,  emphasis  on  advertising, 
circulation.  Strong  writer,  able  ail- 
ministrator,  knows  production  A  to  Z. 
Salary?  Higher  than  average:  worth 
it.  Box  1821.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PRESS.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Pres¬ 
ent  employer  4  years.  Skilled  writer, 
speaker,  publicist,  administrator.  News 
background.  Age  34.  Box  1831,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Mechanical  i 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
BUSINESS  MANAGER— 

32  Years’  Newspaper  Experience.  Run¬ 
down  operations  a  specialty.  EIxpert  in 
procedures,  morale  builder,  low  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Can  convert  to  new  proc¬ 
esses.  $12-15,000  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-drinker.  Available  now!  Box  1731. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent 
or  Foreman.  Professionally  qualified — 
positive  leader.  Over  10  Years’  in  su¬ 
pervision.  Experienced  in  ’TTS  and  cold 
type  operations.  Box  1739,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

j  RECENT  MERGAN’THALER  GRAD. 

I  Lino,  oper.,  beginner.  Hand  composi¬ 
tion,  Ludlow,  2  yrs.  Ebep.  Age  29, 
single.  Will  travel.  Remo  Vanni,  25-04 
I  Broadway.  Long  Island  (Tity  6,  New 
I  York. 


I  Special  Editions 

1  "WE  DON’T  S(30RCH  THE  EARTH". 

I  We  sell,  write,  and  print  or  any  por¬ 
tion  thereof.  References  and  proven 
results.  Robert  Peck  Carmean  &  As- 

i  sociates.  P.O.  Box  7485.  Austin  13, 
Texas.  Hickory  2-8682. 

I I  CLASSIFIED  - 

Advertisinfi  Rates 

'  Llae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
I  Insertion 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c:  2  ®  80c; 

1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplacable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
he  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
ef  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
I  time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum, 
add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
1  to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 

I  ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 

must  be  supplied  hy  respondent. 

•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIl. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
1  line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
soace  one  inch. 

I  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 

I  VERTISING,  Tuesday.  5:00  P.M. 

I  Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 

line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
'  box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 

held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLozo  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk 

First  Amendment 

|{y  Kol>erl  I'.  Krouii 

Sui)renie  Court  Justice  Hiipro 
L.  Black  in  one  of  the  most 
unusual  public  interviews  on 
record  states  his  position  that 
the  ))rohibition  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  absolute  and  the  words  mean 
exactly  what  they  say:  “Con- 
frress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
injr  an  establishment  of  relifjion, 
or  })rohibitinff  the  free  exercise 
thereof ;  or  abridf^iiiff  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;” 
etc. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  .Vcie 
York  VnirerMty  Low  lirriiw 
and  Profes.sor  Edmond  Calm  of 
the  \ew  York  University  School 
of  Law  for  their  permission  to 
reprint  the  interview  el.sewhere 
in  this  issue.  It  should  be  of 
si)ecial  inttr'^st  to  all  newsj)ai)er- 
men  to  read  the  justice’s  views 
on  the  free  press  guarantee. 

Professor  Calm  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  before  the 
interview  said  of  Ju.stice  Black: 
“He  is  great  because  he  belongs 
to  a  certain  select  company  of 
heroes  who,  at  various  crises  in 
the  destiny  of  our  land,  have 
created,  nurturetl,  and  i)re.served 
the  es.sence  of  the  American 
ideal.  It  is  intere.sting  to  look 
back  on  our  history  and  see  the 
same  phenomenon  appearing 
time  and  time  again.  As  a  crisis 
approaches,  some  man,  who 
might  otherwise  remain  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  and  ob.scure, 
discovers  a  word,  a  phrase,  a 
sentence  in  a  batic  text  that 
history  and  legal  tradition  have 
l)laced  in  his  hands.  He  reads, 
kindles,  ignites,  and  bursts  into 
flames  of  zeal  and  re.solution. 
The  torch  of  his  spirit  leads  first 
a  few,  then  the  va.st  majority  of 
his  countrymen — like  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night — toward  freedom, 
eiiuality,  and  social  justice.” 

President  Kennedy  sairl  at 
Yale  University  this  week  that 
“we  cannot  under.stand  and 
attack  our  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  in  1962  if  we  are  tK)und  by 
traditional  labels  and  worn-out 
slogans  of  an  earlier  era.” 

This  is  taken  out  of  context 
and  the  President  was  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  free  press  or  the 
Constitution.  But  it  is  of  imi)or- 
tance  to  note  that  Justice  Black, 
for  one,  does  not  believe  the 
words  of  the  First  Amendment 
are  worn-out  nor  does  he  agree 
ai)|)arently  with  tho.se  critics 
who  maintain  the  slogan  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  is  over¬ 
worked. 


at  Thirty 


Consider  the  interview  with 
Justice  Black,  and  then  reflect 
upon  the  forthcoming  congres¬ 
sional  investigation  of  news 
media. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  chairmaa  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  said  this 
week  he  expects  to  open  public 
hearings  in  September  or 
October  in  a  broadly-basetl  inves¬ 
tigation  of  news  media  by  his 
anti-trust  subcommittee.  Paul 
Martin,  chief  of  the  Gannett 
Xew'spapers’  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  interviewed  Celler  on  this 
point  and  wrote:  “Celler  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  has  never 
been  an  inquiry  like  this  in  the 
history  of  Congress.” 

That’s  interesting!  But  what 
does  Rep.  Celler  intend  to  reveal 
or  i)rove? 

Members  of  Congress  can 
investigate  anything  under  the 
sun.  The  intention  usually  is  to 
obtain  information  to  help 
formulate  legislation.  If  Justice 
Black  is  right  in  .saying  the 
F'irst  Amendment  really  means 
Congress  “can  make  no  law” 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press, 
then  we  must  assume  that  Rep. 
Celler  is  intent  on  gathering 
information  to  help  him  and  his 
committee  write  legislation  that 
will  l)e  of  helpful  assistance  to 
news  me<lia. 

Among  the  things  Rep.  Celler 
told  interviewer  Martin  about 
the  forthcoming  investigation 
was  that  it  will  be  concerned 
l)rimarily  with  problems  of  “con¬ 
centration  of  ownership”  of 
newspapers  and  radio-television 
stations.  Other  things  to  be 
covered  will  be  unions,  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  new'sprint  (What, 
again! — Ed.),  disappearance  of 
newspapers,  new'spaper  content, 
operations  of  wdre  services,  syn¬ 
dicates,  columnists,  news  cover¬ 
age,  etc.  Although  Stuart  H. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  chief  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee,  advises  “this 
will  not  be  an  inquisition,”  it 
.seems  to  us  it  is  taking  in  an 
awful  lot  of  territory  and  pro- 
l)osing  to  ask  questions  al)out  a 
lot  of  things  which  are  none  of 
its  busines.s — i)articularly  in  the 
realm  of  news  reporting  and 
coverage. 

*  *  * 

Justice  Black  never  u.ses  the 
“worn-out  slogan”  of  “trial  by 
newspaper,”  but  he  discusses  the 
subject. 

Prof.  Cahn  asked:  “In  order 
to  })i-eserve  the  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  i)ress,  are  you  willing 


to  allow  sensational  newspaper 
reports  about  a  crime  and  about 
police  investigation  of  the  crime 
to  go  so  far  that  they  prejudice 
and  inflame  a  w’hole  state  and 
thus  deprive  the  accu.sed  of  his 
right  to  a  fair  jury?” 

Justice  Black’s  rejjly  was 
lengthy'.  In  short,  he  disagreed 
with  the  assumption  that  a 
“w'hole  state  can  be  inflamed,” 
said  he  has  “an  old-fashioned 
trust  in  human  beings,”  and  he 
doesn’t  “think  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stifle  the  press  in  order 
to  reach  fair  verdicts.” 

Again,  the  Justice’s  views  are 
important  because  they  can  be 
compared  with  other  current 
writings  on  the  subject. 

Attorney  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  writing  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Eveniny 
Post,  says  “this  problem — trial 
by’  newspaper — has  become  of 
great  concern  to  all  judges  and 
to  many  of  our  lawyers.  It 
threatens  the  basis  upon  which 
our  judicial  system  operates, 
because  it  brings  into  the  court¬ 
room  the  rumors  and  passions  of 
the  market  place,  thus  imperiling 
the  accused  person’s  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  a  fair  trial.” 

Obviously,  Justice  Black  is 
one  judge  who  is  not  “con¬ 
cerned.” 

In  the  4th  edition  of  his  book 
“Legal  Control  of  the  Press,” 
Professor  Frank  Thayer  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  writes: 
“Trial  by  newspaper”  is  loose 
terminology;  its  meaning  is  not 
easy’  to  determine. 

That  is  a  masterful  under- 
.statement. 

Attorney  Williams  admits  in 
his  article  (w’hich  is  adapted 
from  his  forthcoming  book,  “One 
Man’s  Freedom”)  that  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  press  and  “that 
this  problem  can  be  solved  with¬ 
out  tampering  in  any  w’ay  w’ith 
the  freedom  of  the  press.”  He 
says  in  effect  what  E&P  has  said 
in  the  past  that  there  would  be 
no  such  problem  if  attorneys 
stopped  trying  to  use  the  press 
for  their  ow-n  and  their  clients’ 
advantage  and  the  bar  associa¬ 
tions  should  police  their  own 
ranks. 

Mr.  Williams  w’rites:  “The 
solution  that  I  suggest  w’ould 
require  the  cooperation  of  all 
lawy’ers  inv’olved,  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  as  w’ell  as  for  the 
defense.”  He  quotes  Canon  20 
of  the  lawyers’  Code  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Ethics  W’hich  says: 

“Xew’spaper  publications  by  a 
law’yer  gs  to  pending  or  antici¬ 
pated  litigation  may  interfere 
W’ith  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts 
and  otherw’ise  prejudice  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  are  to  be  condemned. 
If  the  extreme  circum.stances  of 
a  particular  case  justify  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  public,  it  is  unpro¬ 
fessional  to  make  it  anony’- 
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mously.  An  ex  parte  reference 
to  the  facts  should  not  go  bt  yond 
quotation  from  the  records  and 
papers  on  file  in  the  court;  but 
ev’en  in  extreme  cases  it  is  better  * 
to  avoid  any  ex  parte  statement.” 

Mr.  Williams  concludes:  “If 
law’yers  w’ould  abide  by  this  rule, 
most  of  the  difficulty  w’ould  be 
ov’ercome.” 

It  sure  W’ould!  But  w’e  doubt 
that  it  will  ever  come  to  pass 
because  most  attorneys  at  some 
time  or  another  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  talk  about  “trial  by 
newspaper”  as  if  it  is  an  evil  of 
the  free  press  instead  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  created,  controlled  and  used 
by  members  of  the  bar  because 
there  is  a  free  press. 

• 

New  Daily  Projected 
For  Lon^  Island,  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Times  has  been 
incorporated  w’ith  Philip  Encisco 
as  president  to  start  an  offset 
tabloid  daily  in  Lynbrook,  L.  1. 
next  y’ear.  The  new’  publication 
W’ould  be  in  competition  with 
Newsday  and  the  Long  Island 
Press. 

Mr.  Encisco,  who  is  in  the 
dress  manufacturing  business,  | 
recently  purchased  for  a  reported 
$900,000  a  six-story  building  at 
381  Sunrise  Highway.  He  plans 
to  sell  stock  in  the  venture  but 
w’ill  retain  51%  control. 

A  Goss  Company  spokesman 
said  Mr.  Encisco  has  made 
arrangements  through  an  out¬ 
side  firm  to  lease  an  offset  press. 
The  order  calls  for  delivery  of 
the  16  units  in  December. 

Mr.  Encisco  has  had  no  news¬ 
paper  experience,  but  said  news- 
l)apemaen  are  w’orking  with  him 
on  the  proposed  venture.  Sinct 
they  are  presently  employed  he 
said  he  could  not  make  their 
names  public. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  5Ir 
Encisco  has  lived  in  Nassau 
County  for  16  years.  He  L< 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Nassau  County  Voters  League. 

Special  Bill  Grants 
Newsman  Citizenship 

Washington,  D.  C 

A  special  bill  signet!  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  has  paved  the  way 
for  Sydney  Gruson,  Sew  Yorl: 
Times  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  to  become  a  U.  S.  citizen 

Mr.  Gruson,  native  of  Dublin 
now’  a  British  subject,  wa; 
admitted  to  the  U.S.  for  pero- 
anent  residence  in  1954.  He  left 
the  country  in  1955,  but  returned 
twice  since  as  a  visitor. 

The  bill  says  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  citizenship  law’s,  Mr 
Gruson  can  be  considered  ^ 
hav’ing  been  physically  present 
in  the  U.S.  w’hile  living  abroac 
as  a  Times  employe. 
UBLISHER  for  June  16.  19«-' 
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Elektron 
New  From 
The  Base  Up 

Any  machine  can  be  souped  up 
for  speed.  It  can  be  modified  to 
stretch  its  potential.  But  for  prog¬ 
ress,  you  must  engineer  a  totally 
new  machine  based  upon  new 
principles. 


New  electrically-driven  distributor 
shifter  eliminates  conventional  lever 

From  this  premise  Mergen- 
thaler  perfected  the  Elektron. 

On  Elektron,  matrix  travel  has 
been  so  simplified  that  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  lag  between  lines  of 
type  set.  On  conventional  ma¬ 
chines,  this  lag  amounts  to  189c 
or  209b  of  total  typesetting  time. 

A  further  efficiency:  the  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  is  eliminated.  Mats 
are  delivered  for  casting  in  a 
straight  line.  There  are  no  me¬ 
chanical  delays.  Linkages  on  the 
remaining  elevators  and  distribu¬ 
tor  shifter  have  been  shortened 
for  smoother  travel.  Justification 
is  hydraulic,  reducing  matrix  and 
spaceband  wear. 

These  are  a  few  specifics.  To 
understand  fully  what  the  all  new 
Linotype  Elektron  can  mean  to 
you,  sit  down  with  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  He  has  a 
new  movie  in  color  that  shows 
Elektron  in  action.  He  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  Elektron  fits  into  your 
composing  room  set  up.  Call  your 
Mergenthaler  agency.  Or  write. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Rijerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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Champion  Spellers,  1962 


Michael  Day,  14,  left,  representing  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Nettie  Cm# 
ford,  13,  right,  sponsored  by  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  were  co-champions  of  th 
1962  National  Spelling  Bee.  In  center  is  James  H.  Wagner,  Scripps-Howard  Net* 
papers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 

Now  the  happy  youngsters  pictured  abot^ 
have  joined  their  ranks.  They  are  the  1962* 
champions,  the  sole  survivors  of  millionth 
children  who  participated  in  this  unmatoh^ 
public  service  program  at  the  local  level. 


“I’ve  never  lost  interest  in  the  National  Spelling 
Bee.  It  offers  a  challenge  to  boys  and  girls  that  is 
unequalled  in  the  field  of  education.” — 1940 
Champion. 

‘‘There  isn’t  a  subject  in  school  in  which  my  spell¬ 
ing  hasn't  helped.  It  comes  in  especially  handy 
in  Latin,  verbal  reasoning,  biology  and  litera¬ 
ture.”— 1958  Champion. 

Those  are  the  words  of  two  people  who  won 
National  Spelling  Bee  championships  almost 
20  years  apart— Laurel  Kuykendall,  in  1940, 
and  Jolitta  Schlehuber,  in  1958. 


The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  thel 
other  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  which  spois 
the  National  Spelling  Bee,  take  pride  inti 
accomplishments  of  the  young  people  tl 
participate.  Their  experience  prepares  tha 
today  to  become  better  citizens  tomorKi 


Give  light 
and  the  people  wil 
find  their  own  way 
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